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Ir is a principle of christian faith, that the gospel is yet to be 
propagated through the world, and is every where to exert its pu- 
rest and most effectual influences. All who pray in the name of Je- 
sus Christ, and as he hath taught them to pray, must needs put it 
in their daily prayers, that his kingdom may come universally, and 
that the mountain of the Lord’s house may be established in the 
tops of the mountains, and exalted above the hills, and all nations 
flow to it and be saved. ‘To the coming of that bright era, the 
eyes of the ransomed host of God are directed with hope and 
longing, like the expectation of those who, through a dark and 
weary watch, are waiting for the morning. Come,—come the 
golden age of peace, and light, and love,—the age when idolatry, 
with its foul and bloody orgies, and superstition, with its maddening 
incantations and its besotting follies, and despotism, with its rod of 
iron and its chains, and priestly domination, with its heavier fetters 
for the soul, shall have been swept away before the march of truth: : 
and the eorth, renewed in more than pristine beauty, decked with 
all the ornaments of human industry and art, and crowded with an 
enlightened, peaceful, happy popul: ition, shall reflect the smiles 
and resound with the praises of its Maker. 

It is no part of our design, at present, to defend this point of 
our faith against the objections and cavils of infidelity. Taking it 
for g. ated, that on this poin 1t none of our readers have any mate- 
rial difficulties , we shall aim rather at the removal of a practical 
unbelief, which, by putting off to a great, indefinite distance in the 
future, the period of the universal triumph of christianity, operates 
to waaline the motive to effort, which, at the present day, that doc- 
trine presents to all enlightened christians. Our wish is to show, 
that the field of the wor ld is white to the harvest,—that the facilities 
to effort, and the encouragements to great effort, for the speedy 
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conversion of all nations, which are peculiar to these times, are 
such as ought to call forth the utmost energy of every disciple of 
Christ, in the great work of spreading the knowledge of the Sa- 
vior through the world. The question is, Are efforts for the speedy 
conversion of the world, chimerical? Is it practicable, within any 
limited period of time, to send the knowledge of the gospel to all 
the habitations of mankind? Ought we, individually and unitedly, 
and with all our strength, to address ourselves to the work of sub- 
duing the world for Christ, and in the expectation of a speedy 
success ? 

First let us direct our attention, for a moment, to the political 
aspect of the world. What encouragements do we find in this 
quarter? What indications of the power of a providence, that is 
arranging the condition and mutual relations of all the kingdoms 
of this world, with reference to the universal triumph of the king- 
dom of Immanuel? 

1. The majority of the human race is at present either nomi- 
nally christian, or subject to the governments of nominally chris- 
tian nations. Fifty years ago, it was far otherwise ; but now, of 
the seven hundred and thirty-seven millions, which, according to 
the best estimates, make up the population of the globe, about 
three hundred and eighty-eight millions are either nominally chris- 
tian, or subject to nominally christian governments.* 

2. The Mohammedan and popish powers, which once consti- 
tuted the greatest external obstacle to the progress of the religion 
of the bible, are declining. ‘The great Mohammedan empire in 
India has become entirely extinct ; and a British governor-gene- 
ral in Calcutta, sways the scepter of the Great Mogul. The 
great and dreaded empire of the Turks, whose crescent has hung 
so long with baleful aspect over the fairest regions of the world, 
blighting the scenes of all that is sacred in history, is already 
dismembered; impoverished, half-revolutionized, and, like some 
wounded monster, exhausted and faint, is staggering to its fall. 
What a change has taken place in this respect within the last half- 
century! At the same time, a similar change has been going for- 
ward, weakening and destroying that power, which, by the force of 
priestcraft, has tyrannized for ages over most of the nations of chris- 
tendom, and which, wherever it has had the power, has never been 
surpassed even by Mohammedanism, in the malignity with which 








* This estimate varices somewhat from the one which computes the subjects 
of the Chinese empire at three hundred and sixty-two millions; but as so little 


is known definitely respecting the population of some of the Asiatic portions of 
the globe, we prefer to retain the calculations of M.Balbi. [See Quarterly Re- 
gister, vol. iii. pp. 25, 26.] Malte Brun’s estimate of the world’s population, is 
only six hundred and forty-two millions. The foree of the argument will remain 
the samo, whether we estimate the whole population of the globe as above given, 
or at the higher number of eight or nine hundred millions. 
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it has persecuted every thing that dared to question its supre- 
macy. A few years ago, and, though the pope had begun to lose 
his former power, though kings no longer held his stirrups, or wait- 
ed barefoot at his gate, he had a throne, a power, a revenue, which 
will never be his again. With the exception only of Great Briiain 
and Prussia, all the great thrones of christendom were occupied 
by his minions and tributaries. France was his, politically speak- 
ing. Austria was his. Italy was his, peculiarly. Portugal, with 
all the wealth of dependent Brazil, was his. Spain too, with the 
gold of Mexico and the silver of Peru, was his. Russia was hardly 
known, except as a vast, unformed, barbarous power, just beyond 
the pale of civilization. But how is it now? France, with her 
power and wealth, is no longer tributary to Rome. Spain and 
Portugal have lost their dependent provinces,—have almost ceased 
to be of account in the balance of power, and are now interesting 
in a political view only, as they are the theater of a conflict, which 
seems likely to terminate in ridding both kingdoms of the priest- 
craft which has eaten out their strength, and degraded and debased 
their character. The Italian states, impoverished and decayed, 
are also in an unquiet and revolutionary condition. Of all the 
great pillars of the papal throne, Austria only remains. Russia, 
that never owned subjection to the pontiff, that never knew an in- 
quisition, or a St. Bartholomew’s day, is overshadowing the north, 
and stretching towards the south, and, wherever its eagles fly, is 
still reducing the barbarous hordes of its subjects to order, and 
slowly, but steadily, adding tribe after tribe of Tartars and Cossacks 
to the realms of civilization. 

3. Governments are becoming more liberal. Religious freedom 
has long been the boast of England; yet what progress has re- 
cently been made even there, towards making that freedom com- 
plete? A few years ago, since the commencement of the 
present century, a mighty struggle was necessary in parliament, to 
secure for British christians the privilege of teaching the gospel to 
the heathen of British India. In one way or another, similar chan- 
ges are taking place in all civilized countries. We see such a 
change going forward even in Turkey, where we should have least 
expected it. Those governments which are inflexible on the point 
of religious freedom, are too inflexible on other points, and, one 
after another, are revolutionized. Among those governments which 
have been created or molded by the revolutionary spirit of the 
age, there is no common feature more characteristic, than their in- 
difference to the religious opinions of their subjects. 

Let it not be supposed, that we speak of these things as indica- 
tions of the actual progress of religion in the world. These poli- 
tical changes have no importance in the eye of the christian, except 
as they remove out of the way, old obstacles to effort. It is in 
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this aspect only, that we refer to them. ‘The conquests which an- 
nexed the millions of India to the British empire, were not the 
conquests of the cross; but the consequence is, that those millions 
may now be approached by christian teachers, and may be sup- 
plied with the bible, as soon as christians are ready to give it to 
them. The fall of one Mohammedan empire, and the decline of 
another, is not of course the progress of christianity ; but it is the 

casting down of a strong and once impregnable intrenchinent of 
the power of darkness. The decline of popery as a political power, 
is not of course reformation ; but it is the opening of a door for 
truth to enter in and triumph. ‘The progress of political revolution, 
and of civil and religious liberty, is not the progress of that king- 
dom which is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost; but it is the casting down of the mountains, and the rais- 
ing up of the valleys, to prepare the way of the Lord. 

Look next at the great extension cf commerce. ‘The whole 
world is continually explored and agitated by the spirit of commer- 
cial enterprise. ‘lhe productions of every clime and region find 
their way toevery other. ‘The policy of governments is changing 
in this respect. F ormerly, trade was almost ever y where restricted, 
lest it should impoverish; each government sought to make its 
subjects buy and sell of one another. Now, trade, the fair inter- 
change of commodities among different nations, is almost every 
where encouraged, for it is found to enrich all the parties engaged in 
it. Once, commerce went forth, as it were, fettered ; now, she goes 
out free, ploughing every sea and harbor with her adventurous 
keel, and spreading her canvass to the breezes of every sky. 
Every tribe of the inland wilderness knows her. Every isle of 
the Pacific shouts at the earliest glimpse of her approaching §sails. 

Now, what are the bearings of these facts on the question be- 
fore us? 

1. Commerce diffuses civilization, and excites every where the 
spirit of improvement. It diffuses civilization, by giving to savage 
tribes whom it visits, new ideas of comfort, and by thus forming 
them to habits of industry. It diffuses civilization, by diffusing 
knowledge, and by imparting the improvements of the more in- 
telligent ‘and favored nations to those who are less so. It promotes 
the spirit of i improvement, not only in these ways, but by bringing 
different nations into contact with each other, cod compe ing the 
ignorant to see their ignorance, and the uncivilized to acknowledge 
their inferiority. In this way, the Turk already feels, that the 
christian dogs of Europe, as in his barbarian pride he once called 
them, know more, and are better off, than himself. In this way, 
the Chinese must, ere long, become ashamed of his national 
vanity. In this way, all the Mohammedan and pagan nations on 
the globe, are either prepared, or are fast preparing, to listen with 
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deference to the teachers of the religion, the only religion, of 
civilization. 

2. The present state of commerce affords a ready access to, and 
an easy correspondence with, all parts of the world. Wherever 
you choose to commence a missionary work, thither you can send 
missionaries, at a comparatively trifling expense, by the ordinary 
conveyances of commerce ; and you can hear from them fre- 
quently, of their successes and their wants, after they reach there ; 
and thither you can send them, at your pleasure or their need, sup- 
plies and helpers, and all that is required for the successful prose- 
cution of their labors. Your missionaries too, can no where feel 
themselves beyond the reach of the sympathy and aid of the 
churches. Every impulse that is given to the cause at home, is 
felt by the remotest laborer abroad. Every excitement which sti- 
mulates the followers of the Lamb in other Jands to new zeal and 
enterprise, to new faith, love, and joy, travels round the earth’s 
circumference, till it warms the heart of the Moravian, amid the 
snows of Labrador, or refreshes the soul of him who toils in the 
service of Immanuel, under the burning sky of the equator. 

3. Another effect of the present state of commerce is, that it 
brings in great wealth upon christian nations, and gives to chris- 
tians,—to those who profess themselves and feel themselves to be 
the stewards of God,—all the means necessary to furnish, equip, 
and supply the armament, that shall subdue the world. 

it may be thought strange, that, in this connection, we call our rea- 
ders next to notice the growing and prospective predominancy of 
the English language. Ere the close of the present century, the 
Kinglis h language will be spoken! in North America from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the Lake of the Woods to the gulf of Mex- 
ico. It will be spoken not only in this land of the Pilgrims, the 
land of our children, and in the Jand of Milton, and Newton, and 
Baxter, its native seat; but it will be the vernacular tongue of 
ereat and crowing nations in Western and Southern Africa; it will 
be spoken by millions in New-Holland ; it will have been learned 
by many a now barbarous tribe, as the- medium of civilization and 
of knowle dge; it will have become to India like another Sanscrit. 
Why is this important, do you ask? Because the English is the 
language of protestant chr istianity,—t icher in evange slical writings 
and evangelical influences, than any other living language on the 
earth. Because, too, it is the language of the two nations, Britain 
and America, from which, more than from all christendom besides, 
must go forth the light and power that shall regene og the world. 

Again, it is important to look at the facilities for effort, that 
grow out of the improved state of science and ine hes and es- 
pecially, of the means of communicating knowleds l'o state 
a few particulars : 
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1. We know more about the various nations of the world, their 
history, their opinions, their religions, their prejudices, than ever 
was known before. We know better than was ever known before, 
where and how to operate, so as to expend our efforts with the 
best economy. 

2. ‘The art of printing, including all the processes in the ma- 
nufacture of books, from the toil of the paper-maker to the last 
stroke of the binder, has been carried to an unexampled and un- 
expected degree of perfection. Indeed it seems difficult to sup- 
pose, that any considerable improvement remains to be made in 
this department of human ingenuity and skill. And what a power 
is the power of the press, in its present state of perfection! It is 
of more value, in respect to the instruction of the world, than the 
apostolic power of working miracles in attestation of the gospel. 
It was well said, (by the Rev. D. L. Carroll,) in a public meeting 
at New-York, not long since, “Suppose that the apostle, instead 
of having to authenticate his letters, ‘The salutation of Paul, 
with mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle ; so I 
write,’—could have inscribed at the bottom, ‘ Stereotype edition, — 
one hundred thousand copies printed,’-—would it not have given 
Paul new ideas about the conversion of the world ?” 

3. The art and science of education, too, has been carried to that 
pitch of improvement, which makes it such an auxiliary to chris- 
tian effort, as the apostles would have given their lives to purchase. 
Look at our schools, from the infant school to the university ; com- 


_pare them with the privileges of our fathers. Go wherever there 


is a missionary station ; see the apparatus of instruction, the schools 
in which heathen children, and heathen adults too, are taught the 
principles and duties of christianity,—the Lancasterian school, the 
high-school, the college, where they are trained for the various sta- 
tions of a civilized and christian community, and all at a compa- 
ratively slight expense of means and labor: look at these things, 
and say, if here is not an instrument of incalculable power. 

We can only mention here, as another topic of argument, 
the fact, that all the false religions of the world are losing their 
hold upon the minds of men. What is Mohammedanism now, 
compared with that fierce eruption which, in the seventh century, 
devastated the shores of the Mediterranean, and threatened to co- 
ver the world with its fiery billows? ‘The entire religion of the 
false prophet has become inert and sluggish. A similar decrepi- 
tude has overtaken the vast and once mighty system of Hindoo 
idolatry ; it is decaying and wasting away. So, into whatever 
country we may travel, where men think at all, we shall find, that 
the ancient superstitions are beginning to lose their energy. The 
foundations of belief seem to be shaken; and the popular mind 
seems to be preparing, every where, for a great moral revolution. 
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It will hardly be strange, if ere long such events are repeated, as 
were witnessed a few years ago at the Sandwich Islands, where, 
ere a missionary had landed on its shores, a whole nation, with their 
king at their head, cast away their idols, and stood waiting for the 
law of God. Not only does this state of things exist in pagan 
and Mohammedan countries; it is even more obvious in the Ro- 
man Catholic nations. There, the intellectual classes have long 
despised the prevailing superstitions ; and the sare contempt Is now 
spreading through society, and preparing the common people either 
to follow the proud into a cheerless infidelity, or to receive the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

Moreover, while false religions are thus waxing old, and ready 
to vanish away, christianity 1s reviving, and manifesting new 
power. Few men, who have not made the subject a matter of 
particular study, are at all aware, what a revival and increase of re- 
ligious feeling, and religious zeal, has taken place throughout pro- 
testant christendom within the last half-century. ‘To an unbeliever 
in christianity, who will thoroughly examine the subject, it will 
seem almost like a miracle, that this religion has now any footing 
on the earth. Fifty years ago was the very date of, perhaps, the 
most extended, combined, and formidable attack, which the chris- 
tian religion has ever encountered. A crisis then occurred in the 
history of christianity, such as had never been before known. In 
the language of another,—(Nat. Hist. of Enthusiasm, pp. 255, 
257,)—‘ It remained to be seen, whether, when the season of 
slumber and exhaustion, consequent upon the great agitations of 
the reformation, had come on, and when human reason, polished 
and tempered by physical science and elegant literature, had be- 
come fully awake to the consciousness of its own powers,—wheth- 
er then the religion of the bible could retain its hold of the nations,’ 
and that in spite of a concerted and organized attack on the part 
of those who were then chiefs and giants in every department of 
intellectual action. ‘ And what were the omens under which it en- 
tered upon that new trial of its strength? Were the friends of 
christianity, at that moment of portentous conflict, awake, and vigi- 
lant, and stout-hearted, and thoroughly armed to repel assaults ? 
The very reverse was the fact ; for, at the instant when the atheisti- 
cal conspwacy made its long-concerted attack, there was scarcely a 
pulse of life left in the christian body, in any of the Protestant states.’ 
‘ Meanwhile, the infidel machinators had chosen their ground at lei- 
sure, and were wrought to the highest pitch of energy, by a confi- 
dent hope of success, and felt themselves sustained by the secret 
wishes or the undissembled cheerings of the almost entire body of 
educated men throughout Europe.’ ‘ At the portentous moment 
of onset, the shocks of political commotion opened a thousand fis- 
sures in the ancient structure of moral and religious sentiment, and 
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the enemies of christianity rushed forward to achieve an easy tri- 
umph.’ Such was the crisis, such the actual condition, such, 
to human calculation, were the prospects of christianity, within 
the memory of living men. And what has been the issue? 
We will not be so sanguine as to say, that infidelity has been van- 
quished and driven from the field. Unhappily, evidence to the 
contrary is found in every direction. Bat this we may say confi- 
dently ,— infidelity, so far from having achieved the triumph which 
it anticipated, is baffled, and shorn of its strength. The infidelity 
which now sheds its spirit to so disastrous an extent over the lite- 
rature of Europe, and which mutters its fiendish malignity around 
us here in America, is hardly to be thought of as a source of danger 
to the religion of the bible. It is as nothing in comparison with 
that infidelity, which, under the captainship of Voltaire and his great 
associates,—great in power as well as great in guilt,—confidently 
threatened the speedy extinction of the gospel. We may go far- 
ther, and say, that at the signal of that attack, the power of chris- 
tianity in every part of Protestant christendom, began to rally and 
revive, and from that era has been rapidly advancing. Not only 
have the churches of Great Britain, and of the United States, 
received a great addition of strength in respect to numbers and re- 
sources, and a great increase of the spirit of self-denial, and of 
active enterprise ; but even the dead ‘dry bones’ of protestant- 
ism on the continent of Europe, have begun to be joined ‘bone 
to his bone,’ and to be clothed ‘ with sinews and with flesh,’ and 
to be informed with the spirit of life, and to stand upon their feet, 
an army for the Lord. A devout and eloquent Frenchman,* him- 
self once a partaker in the prevalent infidelity of his country, but 
nov, lately, after years of faith, nd hope, and patience, gone to the 
rest of the saints, thus testifies, as the result of a widely-extended 
observation : “ Every where, living christianity revives; every 
where, infidelity finds herself defeated by an invisible hand ; the 
frail weapons on which it relies to overthrow the kingdom of Christ, 
are turned against itself. It is impossible not to acknowledge, that 
in Europe, and over the whole globe, for some years, a supe natural 
and spiritual influence has existed, the more extraordinary, as it 
appears wholly independent of human will and human wisdom.” 
Does not such a revival of the life and power of true religion, taken 
in connection with all the other aspects of the times, indicate the 
approach of a wide and mighty revolution in the moral world ? 
One leading characteristic of this revival of the power of chris- 
tianity, is so peculiarly important in its bearings on the subject be- 
fore us, that it demands a distinct consideration. 





* Rev. Casimir Rostan—See New-York Observer, Noy. 8, 1854, 
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The work of converting the world has been begun ; and ex- 

~ « has demonstrated its practicability. 

It has been shown to be practicable, to organize the christian 
inane throughout the world, and to call out its entire strength, 
for the work of propagating the gospel. Nay, we should hardly 
exceed the limits of the most frigid accuracy, were we to say, that 
the entire christian community fas been organized for this work. 
Where are the churches, recognized as belonging to the great fel- 
lowship of Christ’s disciples, which do not acknowledge, that they 
hold their very charter from their king, on the express condition of 
co-operating for the extension of his kingdom; or to whose solemn 
assemblies the missionary agent does not come, in one way or ano- 
ther, asking, for this work, their contributions and their prayers? 
Where is the individual disciple, to whom the annual, the monthly, 
or the weekly appeal does not come, demanding of him, inthe name 
of his Redeemer, his portion of time, of money, of thought, of effort, 
for the conversion of the world? The christian world is orga- 
nized for action in this work. It is up, not yet indeed in all its 
strength, nor with all the self-devotion which so vast an enterprise 
demands ; still, it is up, and in array for aggression on all the in- 
trenchments and domains of darkness. 

Nor is this a mere gust of sudden, and therefore transient ex- 
citement. How calm, how deliberate, how intellectual, how con- 
scientious, is the conviction in respect to this subject, which has 
been fastened upon all the churches! ‘There is nothing sudden or 
enthusiastic about it. How gradually has this vast organization 
been effected! How steadily, and with how many tokens of an 
ethereal and irrepressible energy, has this mighty impulse extended 
itself, till it now connects, with a stronger sympathy than ever, all 
the kindreds of the redeemed! ‘The spirit of propagandism is an 
essential element of christianity; and the development of that 
spirit in this age, is only the necessary result of the opportunites 
for christian effort, which the present aspect of the world spreads 
out to the eye of reviving faith. See how that spirit pervades the 
christian literature of the age ; how it mingles itself with the very 
elements of religious instruction in the sabbath-school, and by the 
fire-side ; how it thunders from the pulpit, in the voice of every 
minister of the word; how it breathes in the prayers of myriads 
who pray without ceasing ; how it gives to the hymns of Zion a 
sweeter and more thrilling melody : see how that spirit is showing 
itself, every where and in every form, to be not an accidental im- 
pulse, but an essential characteristic of a pure and living christian- 
ity; and then say, whether experiment has not demonstrated 
the practicability of calling out in behalf of the world’s conversion, 
the entire strength of the whole christian community. 

2. It has been shown to be practicable, to christianize all na- 
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tions by the simple process of cliistian instruction. We do not 
refer here to that experiment which was made with so glorious a 
success, when apostles and the primitive evangelists went every 
where preaching the word; we refer only to the history of modern 
missions, when we say, that experiment has proved the practica- 
bility of converting the world, by the simple process of christian 
instruction. Missionaiies have already gone to ail sorts of men ; 
and every where they have had success enough, at least, to show, 
that they are engaged j in no unpracticabie enterprise. Do you ask, 
whether China can be penetrated, and whether the Chinese can 
be taught the lessons of the gospel? While you ask, China is 
penetrated ; Chinese christians are at this moment spreading abroad 
among their countrymen, ihe knowledge of the gospel. Do you 
ask, whether the Hindoo can be christianized,—the Brain, proud, 
learned, shrewd, and disputatious,—-the Soodra, degraded to the 
dust,—»oth bound, as it were hand and foot, with the iron fetters 
of caste? The Hindoo has been converted; the Bramin and the 
Soodra have been cleansed by a holier ablution than the waters of 
the Ganges, and, sitting to; vether at the table of the Lord, have 
eaten of one bre ad, and drunk of one cup, in remembrance of Je- 
sus. Do you ask, whether the fierce red man of the American 
forest, can be subdued, and tamed, and humanize d? The gospel 
has iamed him, and you may see him sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed, and in his right mind. ‘The indolent, voluptuous, cruel 
savage of the Pacific, —he too has felt the power of the gospel ; 
and O, what wonders has the gospel wrought among those isles 
that gem the bosom of the southern deep! What more desperate 
experiment can there be? Go to frozen Labrador,—go where, 
under the rigor of a polar sky, the dwarfish Greenlander maintains 
a precarious existence amid the everlastine conflict of the ele- 
ah seigga” a the experiment has been tied; and there the 
wretched native, sitting in his snow-built cabin, through the Jong, 
dark watches of his sunless winte r, has rejoiced in the splendor of 
the sun of righteousness. And, to add one more particular to 
this recital, the African, about whom philosophers have some- 
times doubied, whether he is human,—the African, both as we 
find him far away from the appropriate seat of his race and kin- 
dred, crushed under a horrid slavery, and as we find him in his 
native wilds,—has been sought out by the ofliciousness of christian 
love ; and he too is a witness, that the world can be evangelized. 
The slave has tasted of the liberty of the sons of God; and the 
wild negro, the outcast Hettentot, has come and built bis hut by 
the side of the mission-house, and has learned at once the arts of 
civilization and the virtues of the gospel, If any man would learn 
whether the conversion of the whole world, by the simple process 
of instruction, is practicable, let bim learn what has been done in 
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Southern Africa. There the experiment has been tried, more 
fairly, more thoroughly, and, perhaps, on the whole. in circumstan- 
ces more unfavorable to success, than any where eise. And there, 
what triumphs has the missionary achieved! What a work is the 
missionary there carrying forw ard! The simple and humble efforts 
of the christian te acher have extended the gospel, more or less 
thoroughly, over a wide tract, beginning at the cape of Good Hope, 
and extending far into the continent. Village after village has 
been planted in the deep kloofs, and by the rivers; tribe after 
tribe has thrown off the fi Ithy dress of sheep-skin, and with it the 
brutal manners and vices of savage life,—has learned to cultivate 
the soil, and to make the wilderness a fruitful field,—has recovered 
its plundered rights from the grasp of oppression,—has acquired 
the use of letters,—has received the word of life, and the institu- 
tions of christianity, —has been brought completely within the pale 
of christendom. ‘The change in them has been so signal, so mani- 
festly for the better, that the report of it has traveled to distant 
tribes ; and b: iharous cbieftains, men of plunder and of blood, have 
despatched messengers from afar, begging for missionaries. With 
such facts as these in view, we feel, that the work.of converting 
the world has been begun, and that experiment has shown it to 
be > practicable. 

We would ask our readers now, Do we not hear, as it were, 
in these exhibitions of success, the voice of our Savior, the 
voice of our God, coming from the heavens, and from all the re- 
gions of the earth,—coming from the four winds, and from every 
mountain, and plain, and sea, and island, and telling us of the ap- 
proach of that blessed consummation for which his elect have so 
lone been waiting? Litt up your eyes, and look upon the field, 
which is the world,—it is white alre ady to the harvest. Oh, the 
deafness of that man, who will not hear!—the blindness of that 
man, who will not discern the signs of the times! God bids us look 
upon the aspect of the earth hastening to a crisis, such as earth 
never yet has known. God calls us as with a voice from heaven, 
Put in the sickle and re: ap, for the harvest of the earth is ripe. 

‘He that reapeth, receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit to eter- 
nal life.” What wages does he receive, who toils in this cause ? 
They are such rewards as God bestows on his servants. ‘They 
are such rewards as belong to them who turn many to righteous- 
ness, and whose it shall be to shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment forever. The harvest to be gathered, is a harvest to eternal 
life. And what will be their joy, who meet before the throne of 
God, arrayed in the brightness of eternal purity, and crowned with 
garlands of immortal joy, the souls to whom they have carried,—to 
whom they have sent,—that word, which i is the wisdom of God 
and the power of God unto salvation ! 
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Then will be fulfilled,—how sweetly !—that word of Christ, 
“that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice togeth- 
er.” Then, all who in every age have borne any part, however 
prominent, or however humble, in the great work of the world’s 
redemption, will be pertakers in the same unutterable and boundless 
joy. Then, the patriarch, who, in the world’s green youth, went 
forth from Haran, to seek, —he knew not where,—the place in 
which the w orship and the name of God should abide through ages 
of universal darkness ; he, and the devoted youth, who, in these 
last days, breaks the dear ties, that bind him to his kindred and his 
father’s house, and goes forth } in the spirit of Abraham, to bear the 
name of God and Jesus to some barbarous land ; ; yes, then the 
hoary patriarch, who, at God’s command, bound on the altar his son, 
his only son,—he whose faith, as isasiiteenl | in that act, has spoken 
in resistless tones to unnumbered thousands, cheering them, and 
helping them upon their way to beaven,—/e, and the parent, the 
mother, who in these days gives up her son, or her daughter, to 
toil and to die in the cause of the world’s salvation, will be parta- 
kers in one triumph, even as if on earth they had labored, and 
wept, and p wayed together at one crisis, and in one field. Then, 
those who in ancient times confessed, that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth ; kings, and prophets, and righteous. men of 
old, who by faith wrought righteousness, subdued kingdoms, out 
of weakness were made strong, and turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens; aposiles and martyrs, who in their day rushed on to 
fill up the measure of the suffermgs of Christ ; all who, catching 
their spirit, and entering into their labors, have been, even by the 
exertion of the humblest instrumentality, co-workers with them and 
with God ; the martyr for the truth, whose ashes, scattered for a 
testimony, ‘ flew,—no marble te Ils us whither ; the exile, who 
went forth before the storm of persecution, to build the altar of God 
under a freer sky, upon some barbarous shore ; the missionary, who 
rested from his ‘labors in an early and a foreign grave ; the pastor, 
the teachers, the parents, who trained that missionary, and whose 
prayers devoted him to God; the humblest of the contributors 
who sent him on his w ay; the poor, who had nothing to bestow 
upon the enterprise but faith ; the lonely widow, who in her weak- 
ness could only say, with the earnest prayer of a believing soul 
“Thy kingdom come ;” all, all shall stand upon Mount Zion, and 
with songs and ia i A such as never yet were heard in 
heaven, shall shout the HARVEST HOME. 
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Arr. I1.—Germuan Literature. 
1. Handbuch der Geschichte der Litteratur von Dr. Ludwig Wachler. Zweite 
Umarbeitung. 4 Theile. Leipzig: 1823. 
(Manual of the History of Literature, by Dr. Lewis Wachler. Seeond Revision. 
4 Parts. Leipsic: 1223.) 
2. Lehrbuch der Litteratur-geschichte von Dr. Ludwig Wachler. Leipzig: 1827. 
(A Text- Book of the History of Literature, by Dr. Lewis Wachler. Leipsice : 1827 


Accorp1né to a late and well-authenticated estimate, there are 
ten millions of volumes printed every year in Germany, and 
about a thousand new German authors are enumerated in every 
half-yearly catalogue. We have reason to suppose, then, that 
there are not less than fifty thousand persons now living in Ger- 
many, who have each contributed to its national literature, or 
to science, one or more volumes. It is in some measure owing to 
this circumstance, that the Germans, more than other nations, 
have felt the want of a comprehensive survey of their stores, 
whilst their philosophical character has led them to trace out the 
relations between German literature and the literary history of 
other nations. ‘l’o these circumstances, also, we owe the pro- 
ductions of Eichhorn, Schlegel, Horn, and other distinguished 
men, in this department; though in many respects they are sur- 
passed by Dr. Ludwig W achler, the titles of two of whose works 
we have placed at the head of the present article. “1 can 
promise to be upright, but not to be impartial,’ says Goethe, in 
one of his aphorisms; thus referring to the fact, that a man, 
though willing to act aright, may be often wanting in knowledge, 
or unconsciously biased. However true this is mm general, we 
may remark, that the concise but able notices concerning 4,800 
authors, furnished by Dr. Wachler, are well calculated in their 
tendency to excite his readers to extensive research, enable them 
lo engage in a comprehensive examination as to the relative 
merits of each period of the history of literature, and, by his 
own exaniple, teach them to be slow and careful in forming and 
expressing their opinion of literary productions. 

Dr. Wachler has successively held a theological and a philo- 
sophical chair in two universities. Since 1805, however, he has 
been professor of history in the university of Breslau. He is 
favorably known, also, by several theological and philosophical 
works ; but his Manual of Lite: rary History, of which the Text- 
Book is in some measure an abridement, has met with the most 
extensive favor, as by this work he has supplied a deficiency, 
which even now is but too deeply felt to exist in English litera- 
ture. On account of the vast extent of his subject, and the 
comparatively small space in which it is comprehended, his style 
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is exceedingly concise ; nor are we aware of any other writer, who 
has better succeeded in reducing the most complicated trains of 
thought to the fewest possible words. ‘The principal advantages 
which are to be derived from so comprehensive a history of litera- 
ture, as has been given by Dr. Wachiler, is the assistance which 
it affords us in forming impartial and enlarged views of the various 
periods of literary history. After an able introduction, we are 
led, by the author, to the first commencement of literary ac- 
tivity, to the divine origin of language, and to the invention of 
the art of writing. ‘These, witha series of remarks on the native 
land of the human race, richly interspersed with bibliographical no- 
tices, form the first era. ‘The second comprises the period from 
Moses to Alexander the Great; and the third ends with the 
death of the emperor Augustus. With the fourth era, extending 
to the general irruption of the barbarous nations, both the pe- 
riod of ancient history and the first volume close. ‘The second 
volume contains the literary history of the middle ages. ‘The 
national history of the last three centuries occupies the third 
volume, separately from the progress of learning, to which the 
fourth volume is devoted. Under the head of national literature, 
Dr. Wachler comprehends the national language, poetry, oratory, 
and the criticism of taste. ‘l’o the department of /earning, on the 
other hand, belongs history, philology, mathematics, the natural 
sciences, medicine, law, and theology, — with their re- 

spective auxiliary sciences. In this division, Dr. Wachler seems 
to deviate from his predece essors in the field a literary history. 
Rousseau observes, that the method of constantly defining words 
in writing is impr acticable, since for every de inition, words | are re- 
quired which again need defining: a remark, the truth of which is 
strikingly proved in the ever-varying acceptation of the word 
“Jiterature.” Sometimes, in its most comprehensive meaning, it 
s applied to subjects lying within the whole range of human thought, 
as embodied in the written language, (and thus js it used by Dr. 
Wachiler;) and again, its meaning is limited to works of the 
imagination,—a faculty, which is supposed to be occupied only 
with fictions of poetry o1 Kcr It has been plausibly sug- 
gested, that in all suc h cases, the connection in which these words 
are found, might itself serve in place of a definition ; though the 
general meaning of the word literature,’ is established in 
some measure by respectable authorities. Madame de Stael, La 
Harpe, rede rick Schlegel, and many other writers of note, have 
ranked the science of intellectual and moral philosophy among those 
branches which are comprised under the term “ literature,” and have 
thus supported the opinion, that the distinction between science and 
literature is founded neither upon the respective faculties to which 
they owe their origin, nor on the different aims to which they are 
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directed. Dr. Wachler, in speaking of national literature and 
learning, has thought it necessary to place intellectual philosophy 
in the latter department. 

Our object, however, in the present article, is not properly a 
review of Dr. Wachler’s comprehensive history ; but we shall 
confine ourselves to a few brief remarks on topics connected with 
German literature, suggested by the work before us. 

Dr. Wachler’s ‘femer ks on the development of the German lan- 
guage, deserve particular attention. Without engaging in a minute 
and extended inquiry, whether the Sanscrit, the old Persian, or the 
Greek language, is to be considered as the parent of the Teutonic 
farnily of languages ; or whether, indeed, the Greek itself is but 
a branch of the older German ; the author fails not to observe, 
that the traditionary accounts of the ‘Teutonic tribes, agree in 
claiming an Asiatic origin for themselves, as well as for their lan- 
guage. [ie omits a particular consideration of the hypothesis by 
which, im reference to his exile, Ovid has been placed in the rank 
of the earliest of the German poets; but he justly lays the more 
emphasis on the fact, that, in the translation of the four gospels into 
the Mesoyothie dialect, prepared by bishop Ulphilas, at the close 
of the fourth century, the Germans possess a literary and historical 
monument of a more ancient date, than any other European nation, 
whose language ts considered a living one. 

The first division of the German language, was that into the 
Upper and Lower dialects. In the latter of these was included tie 
old Saxon, which, in the middle of the fifth century, was carried 
by the Maglio exons to England, and by means of other tribes, 
to Denmark end Sweden. Besides the Saxon, several other 
branches of the Lower dialect were found in the north of Germany, 
of which the Dutch, spoken by the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands, is one pig: more recent formations. At the time of the 
Reformation, the Lower dialect gave way to the High German, 
which then Ae ame the language of books, and of the cultivated 
classes; though to this day, distinct traces of it are found in the 
Low German, for so the language of the more illiterate part of the 
community 1s called. 

The Upper German dialect, the ancient literary remains of 
which are much more valuable than those of the Lower, branched 
out likewise into many subordinate dialects. Of these, the Sua- 
bian deserves atiention, on account of the poetical character, 
which, in consequence of powerful external influences, it received 
under the Suabian emperors. ‘The continual and bloody struggles 
in which the Spanish warriors were forced to engage, in order to 
defend themselves against the attacks of the valiant but infidel 
Saracens, inspired them with a degree of religious enthusiasm and 
chivalrous daring, such as failed not to call forth a similar spirit, 
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and a corresponding taste, in the plains and castles of Provence, 
and of the south of Germany. The exhibition of this spirit of 
knighthood, fostered and widely diffused by the imperial house of 
Hohenstauffen, necessarily exercised a powerful influence upon 
the Suabian dialect, at that time the language of the court. 
Beauty, love, valor, and piety, were the themes of the melodious 
lays of the minnesingers, and kings and princes felt honored in 
being numbered among the crowds of these nokle minstrels. As 
the sonorous and imposing sounds of the /Eolic dialect once indi- 
cated to an Athenian audience, that they were about to be intro- 
duced into the world of poetry ; so did the full and melodious tones 
of the Suabian dialect form a poetical language, which remained 
almost entirely distinct from all the other popular dialects, until the 
deep and lofty spirit of these poetical productions had dwindled 
away into the compositions of the humble and rude artisan, and the 
wandering ballad-singer. ‘The Suabian dialect then lost its ascen- 
dency, and, together with the other branches of the Upper Ger- 
man, gave way to the High German, which, principally by the 
agency of Luther, had been formed out of the two great German 
dialects, and by his excellent translation of the bible, had acquired 
a stability, which has enabled it to continue, unimpaired by the in- 
fluence of more than three centuries. ‘This sudden change in the 
language and literature of Germany, was but one of the important 
effects of that great moral revolution, by which, at that period, a 
large portion of Germany was freed from the thraldom of popery. 
Thus are spiritual influences often felt, when they are least antici- 
pated, pervading all the relations of mankind with new life ; like 
the rivulet, which, near its source, loses itself under the earth, but 
gradually : cathering strength, finally breaks forth as a powerful 
torrent, overthrowing the rocks and mountains which oppose its 
course, until beautifully meandering through the wide plains, it 
confers numberless blessings on all the countries around. 

Dr. Wachler virtually acknowle eiges, that it is impossible to 
exhibit fully the literary life of : nation, without referring, at 
the same time, to its political aan a truth, which is most 
strikingly exhibited in the literary progress of Germany. The in- 
dependent co-existence of several German states, over whieh the 
German emperor had only a very limited authority, and which 
seldom admitted the concentration of their internal interests, must 
be considered as one of the principal causes why almost all the 
great revolutions in the literary and social life of Germany, have 
been occasioned by external influences, and fostered by internal 
opposition. Neither the Latin controversies, and scholastic discus- 
sions, in which the followers of Luther were led to engage, nor the 
protracted and severe sufferings of the thirty years war, could 
prevent the spreading of that light, by which Germany had been 
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first illumined at the time of the Reformation, and which attempted 
opposition only caused to shine with increased splendor. It must 
also be ascribed, in a great measure, to the political state of Germany, 
that the baleful example of French manners and morals, in the 
time of Louis XIV, could not exercise so unlimited an influence, 
as might have been the case, if it could have been concentrated in 
one great focus,—in a German Paris. Finally, as respects the 
literary development of the Germans, it is likewise owing to their 
political constitution, that their literary productions have never 
been subjected to the absolute tyranny of regal censorship, nor 
have ever been measured by high-handed regulations, and fashion- 
able standards of royal academies or literary inguisitions. The 
literary life of Germany, in its rapid development, has enjoyed in- 
dependence ever since Martin Luther replied to the hierarchi- 

cal pretensions of pope Leo X, by publicly burning the pontifi- 
cal bull, in the great square at Wi ittemberg. 

The influence which the philosophic al inguiries of modern 
times have had on German prose, has given rise to the unusual 
fact, that, in general, it is less difficult to understand the poetry 
than the prose of Germany ; whilst another characteristic feature 
of the German languaye,—that of representing the slightest and 
most delicate shades of meaning by its variety of derivations and 
inflections,—has been dev eloped, and tested to the utmost, by this 
modern regeneration of the science of the mind. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the various branches of the 
German language, in accordance with the Jeading principles fur- 
nished by our author, we now proceed to glance at the present 
state of these branches of the language itself. "The High German, 
is founded originally on the partial combination of the Upper 
and Lower German dialects, which, before the time of Luther, 
were used for literary purposes ; and so vreatly do these dialects 
differ from each other, that a peasant from the south of Austria, 
would be unable to understand the Low German spoken by his 
countrymen in the north. ‘This difficulty results from the fact, 
that the distinction of High German and Low German is founded on 
a difference of rank; whilst the Upper and Lower dialects, refer 
to a difference of geographical situation. 

The inhabitants of the Netherlands, originating from that part 
of Germany where the Jower dialect prevailed, have had a lan- 
guage and a literature of their own, for the last three or four hun- 
dred years; though the political and commercial relations of that 
country, have combined to obliterate the traces of the German ori- 
gin of this language. ‘The High German, then, nor the Low 
German, is understood by the Dutch, unless through the as- 
sistance of the grammar and dictionary ; and the Dutch, or Hol- 
landish, is likewise as ill understood by the German. 
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We may here add, that the distinctive character of these various 
languages and dialects, may be traced, in some measure, on this 
side of the Atlantic. The state of Pennsylvania is, in a great 
measure, inhabited by the descendants of German emigrants, who 
first arrived in New-York, but who, having quarreled with the 
Dutch settlers there, removed in a body to Pennsylvania. As they 
came from the region of the Dutch settlers, and resembled them 
in their religion and social habits, the term “ Dutch” was very 
naturally applied to them ; with as little propriety, however, as it 
is to their descendants of the present day. With the exception 
only of the High German, spoken in the Moravian villages, their 
language is a compound of several Low German dialects, which, 
from an entire want of cultivation, has so much degenerated, and 
has become so greatly alloyed with the colloquial English, that it 
is almost wholly unintelligible to a German directly from Europe, 
and accustomed only to the High German, and one or two of the 
Low German dialects. 

That there are some English writers, who have used “ High 
Dutch” and “* Low Dutch,” instead of “ German” and ‘ Dutch,” 
cannot weaken the justness of the distinctions which we have made 
above, and which are supported, both by philosophical research, 
and the strength of the best authorities. Such writers have been 
influenced by a popular error ; for such it must considered, so long 
as the distinctions which they have made, do not present the true 
state of things, as it exists in Germany and Holland, and while 
they are in spirit entirely opposed to the terms used by the inhabi- 
tants of those countries to which they refer. It may not be irrele- 
vant here to add, that the term Deutsch, (nearly like Doitsh,) 
which is the vernacular word for German, and that of “ Dutch,” 
by their similarity of form, shadow forth the true relations of the 
two nations to which they belong; just as we should be led to con- 
clude, from hearing of * Britain” and “ Bretagne,” that the inhabi- 
tants of two countries had a common origin; whilst the words 
“ High Dutch” and “ Low Dutch,” would lead us to inferences 
which are contrary to the actual state of the languages to which 
they refer. 

As a proof of that spirit of justice and truth which prevails in 
Dr. Wachler’s work, we would refer our readers to the respect 
paid to the literary character of Uhland, a writer who is slightly 
known among us, and even too little known among his own coun- 
trymen; though his writings have been gradually gaining an in- 
crease of celebrity, and will eventually, we doubt not, be properly 
appreciated. We make no apology, (as we are sure our readers 
will feel none to be needed,) for inserting here a translation, by a 
friend, of one of Uhland’s most beautiful poems, in which the 
spirit of the original is most happily preserved. The poet is 
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speaking of the tradition respecting a lost church, and the occa- 
sional sounding of its bell. In this tradition, he finally recognizes 
the spirit of martyrdom, of self-devotion, of that deep and fervent, 
all-pervading piety, which once characterized the church ; and in 
the sound of the bell, he hears the voice of conscience, whose tones 
of solemn monition are reverberating in undying faithfulness. 


THE LOST CHURCH. 
Far in the forest’s thickly wooded green, 
The sound of bells is heard, as from above ; 
The rush of waters to the dark ravine 
Sweeps not more wildly ;—yet can none remove 
The mists which ever hang upon the sound, 
And e’en tradition is in silence bound. 


From the lost church, ‘tis said, the chime is borne, 
And by the wind to this dark forest brought; 

The path deserted now, defaced and torn, 

How many travelers once with ardor sought! 

To the lost church the narrow pathway led, 

But every vestige of that path has fled. 


As late I wandered to that leafy shade, 

Where trodden path no longer marks the sod, 

My soul against corruption seemed array’d, 

i wept, and longed to find a home with God! 

In this lone spot the bell’s mysterious voice, 

With hollow murmurings seemed to say: Rejoice ! 


Darkness and silence hung on all around ; 
Again I heard the deep and solemn chime, 
And as I followed the unearthly sound, 
My soul, exalted, left the things of time ; 
Thou holy trance! e’en now I cannot tell 
How all my being rose beneath that be!!. 


An age, it seemed, had been vouchsafed to me, 
To dream the clouds of sin and sense away ; 
Clear as the light, a space unbounded, free, 
Above the mists, unclos’d with brightest day 
How bright that sun! how deeply blue that sky ' 
And there a minster stood in sanctity. 


It shone resplendent in the gorgeous ray, 

And winged winds seemed bearing it afar, 

The steeple’s point had vanished quite away, 
Far, far beyond the light of sun and star ; 

Yet still I caught the ringing of that bell, 

With sound more sweet than ever words can tell. 


Yes, from the steeple they came floating by, 
Yet not by mortal hand the peal was given ; 
It breathed of light, and love, and harmony, 
Moved by the blessed violence of heav’n. 
The very sound seem’d near my heart to beat, 
And drew within that splendid dome my feet. 


Oh! how I felt within that sweet abode! 
The windows darkly gleam’d with antique hue, 
The mystic light o’er painted martyrs glow’d, 
And into life the holy portraits grew ; 
Upon a world of sainted ones | gazed, 

[ heard the hymn the noble martyrs raised. 
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Before that altar I devoutly bowed, 

And deepest love my all of being fill’d ; 
Upon the ceiling heaven's s image glow’ d, 
That golden glory every passion still’d. 
But see, the arches of the dome are rent! 
Up to the gates of God my eye is bent. 


The splendors of that mighty dwelling-place, 
Those shining walls!—The crystal fountains there 
And wonders which a cre ature dares not trac e! 

But let them move the sinner’s soul to pray’r. 

Oh! ye to whom that solemn bell shall ring, 
Take heed, and listen to its murmuring ! 


In reading Uhland’s poetry, we often feel inclined to say, in the 
spirit of Jean Paul, that it is like the gradually declining tones of 
a bell, which, as the retreating waves, seem to be finally lost ata 
great distance ; but, although every thing is hushed without, we 
yet discover a continued vibration of the tones in our own bosoms. 
Jean Paul’s remark, it is true, refers to romantic poetry generally, 
in distinction from classical or ancient poetry, but this “ Lost 
Church,” ‘The Passage,’ and many other poems of Uhland, are 
deeply romantic, if we give to this term the peculiar sense in 
which the french, the German, and some of our own writers, have 
agreed to use it. [t refers to a combination of the beautiful with 
the idea of the infinite, and belongs, therefore, emphatically to the 
spirit of christianity, by which this ides has been fully developed. 
A Venus may be beautiful, but a Madonna can only, in this sense, 
be considered romantic. Christianity, to speak once more in the 
spirit of Jean Paul, overthrew the world of sense, with all 
charms, and on this immense pile of ruins, erected the re- 
deeming cross, reaching into the heavens, even into a new world 
of spirits. ‘The character of the romantic, therefore, must fire- 
quently bear a close relation to that of the subline, which likewise 
expands into the idea of the infinite, from which, still oftener, it 
may be said to have originated. The sublime may come before 
our minds, directly through the organs of sight or of hearing ; for 
instance, in gazing upon the wide-spread ocean, the lofty mountain- 
top, or in listening to the peal of thunder. Or, it may spring from 
the deeper consciousness of our inmost feelings, w akened into life 
by reflection ; and in such cases, the solemn, awful silence in the 
realms of nature, may be more sublime than the terrific display of 
a thunder-storm, or the fall of Niagara. A short parable of Krum- 
macher, will best serve to illustrate our views on this point. 

‘Asaph, an admirable singer and harper, sat, at the midnight hour, in an 
upper room of his dwelling, and his countenance glowed with delight. 
For he thought of a hymn ‘of praise in honor of the Lord, who created 
heaven and earth, and all that is therein. Thus Asaph sat meditating, 
and his harp resting before him. 

Suddenly it occurred to him to ascend to the broad, flat roof, and 
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behold from thence the splendor of the starry heavens. My hymn, 
thought he, will then sound yet more delightfully. 

He carried his harp upon the house-top, and gazing up into the hea- 
vens, he there beheld Orion, with all the host of stars, which were si- 
lently moving over his head in eternal splendor. The holy city, with the 
surrounding valleys and mountains, lay beneath, glistening in the light 
of the moon, while all the inhabitants slept in the "silence “of midnight. 
The breath of midnight swept over his harp, and the chords trembled. 

But Asaph could sing no more ; he leaned his head upon his harp it 
silence, and wept. 

WwW hen the day appeared, and the people ascended the holy mountain, 
and the noise was heard of the multitude crowding together, Asaph rose 

and went down, and boldly struck bis harp, and his spirit mounted on 
the wings of song, above the multitude around him.’ 


In reflecting on the character of the sublime, in this parable, we 
find that Asaph, whether weeping in the silence of the starry night, 
or soaring on the wings of song, reminds us of our eternal home, 
the only true home of the soul. 

This delightful mode of instruction, by means of parables, 
has been successfully employed by Krummacher, by Herder, and 
by many other eminent writers in Germany. le most of them we 
recognize the features which characterize the parables of the old 
and new testaments. The leading thought is not so completely 
kept out of sight, as in the allegory, and is, therefore, less sym- 
bolical ; whilst it is distinguished from the fable, by the fect, that its 
circumstances m: ay be supposed real. We advert with some em- 
phasis to this subject, since it relates to a department in which 
English literature is strikingly deficient, though its cultivation right 
be of practical advantage. With reward to the formation of the 
female character, for instance, it is worthy particularly of the no- 
tice of our feanale writers. Tin: gine a young female, whose fond- 
ness for dress, or for other trifles, prevent “her from attending to 
more important pay You have been invited by Lina, (sup- 
posing this her name,) to translate for her some beautiful parable o! 
Krummacher. You choose the following :— 


‘The angel who watches over the flowers, and in the silent night 
sheds upon them the dew, once fell asleep in the season of spring, and 
early in the morning, in the shade of a rose-bush. When he awoke, 
kindly smiling, he thus addressed the rose-bush. Loveliest of my 
children, I thank thee for thy exquisite fragranc e, and for thy ample 
shade. Canst thou not ask of me some new gift? How gladly would 
I grant it thee! Adorn me, then, with some new charm, replied the 
spirit of the rose-bush; and the genius of flowers threw over her a robe 
of simple moss! Behold the moss- rose, how modestly adorned, and yet 
the most beautiful of her specics ! 


Might not our Lina, realizing the force of the parable, be more 
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likely to quit her spangled dress and glittering gems, and follow 
the directions of maternal nature? which is, ** when unadorned, 
adorned the most.” Returning from this short digression, (if it is 
one,) we may observe, that even the fastidious taste of the German 
scholar would not object to the employment of female talent in 
this department ; since, to excel in it, requires a high degree of 
feeling and refined taste, rather than an intimate acquaintance 
with the abstractions of philosophical science. 

To the philosophical character of German literature, is it partly 
to be ascribed, that female authorship is so much discountenanced 
in Germany. Were we to count, in the work before us, the male 
and female authors, 1 in German and English literature, the latter 
would be found, in proportion, far richer in this respect ; nor do we 
know of any female writer in German liter ature, who enjoys so 
high and well-merited a reputation, as Maria Edseworth, Hannah 
More, and many others whom we could name, both in England 
and in this country. We believe, with our German friends, that 
our females will never be greatly distinguished as metaphysicians ; 
that there never will be found among them a Leibnitz or a Kant, 
a Locke or an Edwards; but we are ‘equally well convinced, that, 
in order to guard them against this extreme, their pens are not to 
be confined to treatises on the “ plastic art of fluids,” * or similar 
subjects, merely. The want of success among their French neigh- 
bors, might be considered as a sufficient warning, as to any such 
danger. It is to be hoped, that the time is past, when Madame 
de Stael’s Germany, is to be considered as a just representation of 
German literature. The translations in this work of her’s, from 
the writings of Jean Paul, Goethe, and others, are as defective and 
inaccurate, as are her views of German philosophy. Of the cha- 
racter of her views of German philosophy, we may form some 
conception, when we hear her declare, with great naiveté, that she 
could not conceive, why philosophers laid so much stress upon re- 
ducing every thing toa single principle; whether one principle 
or two was admitted, she thought perfectly indifferent, since it 
could not explain the universe any better. Madame de Stael too 
often appears as a Parisian lady, of the ancienne regime, ever 
ready to gratify her vanity by a bon mot, at the expense of truth. 
Her heart, indeed, is always in favor of Germany ; but her taste is 
sadly influenced by the artificial principles of the French school. 
Kant did not throw himself, like a modern Curtius, into the abyss of 
abstraction, in order to close it forever, as she would have us believe. 
blag hopes which he always cherished, and which cheered him 

, proved deceitful as the mirage to the weary, spent, and thirsty 
etek oat in the desert, when, on Teaching } his fancied lake, he finds 


* The art of cookery, according to certain aesthetic writers 
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only new sandy plains, and a scorching sun. It is one of the most 
remarkable and touching events in the history of man, that this 
philosopher, after a course of reasoning, which has given to the 
age in which he lived, the name of the philosophical, came to 
the conclusion, that all human knowledge is vain. He sought not, 
indeed, for certainty of knowledge, where only it can be found. 
And it is melancholy to reflect, that the mantle of pride, which, in 
the tempest of conflicting opinions, he had drawn but closer and 
closer around him, was not an insupportable burthen, which he 
gladly threw off, while experiencing the light and warmth of divine 
grace. Of the principles of morality, which Kant has drawn out in 
one of his works, we shall merely say, that his scheme is undoubtedly 
more difficult in practice, than ‘that of ehristi: inity ; since it refers 
only to a principle of duty,—a principle which, wiite it exists in 
the christian religion, yet is absorbed in the ever-springing and 
purer fountain of love. Kant, and his successors, Fichte and 
Schelling, looked upon the world in the pride of their own right- 
eousness, and from a point of abstraction, which disabled them 
from regarding the nature of man in its true light. Like the Al- 
pine hunter, on his dangerous and giddy path, they had ascended 
above the mists which this world of sense cre ates ; but, like him, 
on his rocky height, they beheld this world only through “ a rent 


of clouds,” as adorned with a be ‘auty and loveliness, a softening of 


the picture, which was the effect, rather of their elevated situation, 
than the real state of things. ‘They have been unjustly com- 
pared,” says Jean Paul, “ to the three eastern sages, who came to 
adore, and not to be adored.’ 

When the copious terminology, which had been created by 
Kant, spread rapidly, together with his philosophy, many weak: 
minds, who were incapable of following the philosopher, fell to 
playing with these new and fine-sounding words, and found— 

“ Their notions fitting things so well, 
That which was which they could not tell, 
But oftentimes mistook the on 
For t’other, as great clerks have done. 

Others, again, dwelt with delight on the fact, that the remark of 
the royal sage, ‘that all human knowledge ts vain,” was so hap- 
pily confirmed by the profound philosopher of Konigsberg ; and, 
like Plato’s inhabitants of the cave, they sneered at those who 
spoke of the “light on earth.” It was, however, the fate of 
many of the most superior minds, to forget the ahionate end of 
their exertions, in rejoicing over the diflic ulties which they had 
surmounted. ‘They remind us of a description of Plutarch, when 
speaking of the Eleusinian mysteries: ‘ As those,” he says, (we 
quote from memory,) who were to be initiated, at Geet assembled in a 
noisy and tumultuous manner, but when the s sanctuary was un- 
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folded to them, they at once shrunk back in fear and silence; so 
is there likewise much confusion and noise, when novices enter the 
road to science, but after they have approached the goal, their be- 
havior changes, and they lose all marks of an irreverent and 
boisterous spirit.” The literary life of Schiller, furnishes us with 
a remarkable instance of this misapplication of the views of Kant ; 
since one of his poems, at least, ‘“‘ Das Reich der Formen,” can- 
not be understood without an intimate acquaintance with Kant’s 
systein. 

“The young divines,’’ says Carlyle, from the best German 
authorities, in his life of Schiller, “‘ came back from the university 
of Jena,* full of strange doctrines, which they explained to the ex- 
aminators of the Weimar Consistorium, in phrases, that excited no 
idea in the heads of these reverend persons, but much horror in their 
hearts. Hence reprimands, and objurgations, and excessive bitter- 
ness, between the applicants for ordination, and those appointed to 
confer it. One young clergyman, at Weimar, shot himself on this ac- 
count ; heresy, and jarring, and unprofitable logic, were universal. 
Hence Herder’ st veliement attacks on this “ pernicious quackery,” 
—this delusive and destructive “ system of words.” 

Let us listen, however, to Schiller’s own account of the influ- 
ence which his devotion to the philosophy of Kant had produced 
upon himself; an account which he gave, years after he became first 
acquainted with the views of Kant, and their intoxicating influ- 
ence had yielded to a calm review of his intellectual wanderings. 

“ Criticism,” he says, ‘‘must now make good to me the damage 
which she herself has done. And damaged me she has, most 
certainly ; for the boldness, the living glow, which I felt before a 
single rule was known to me, have for several years been wanting. 
I now see myself create and form. 1 watch the play of inspi- 
ration ; and my fancy, knowing that she is not without witnesses of 
her movements, no longer moves with equal freedom. J hope, how- 
ever, ultimately to advance so far, that art shall become a second 
nature, as polished manners are to well-bred men. ‘Then imagina- 
tion will regain her former freedom, and submit to no other than 
voluntary limitations.” 

Schiller was not disappointed in his expectations ; and others, 
undoubtedly, who have earnestly and sincerely studied the works 
of Kant, have felt, that they have derived advantages,—ad vantages 
poorly gained, however , at such an expense,— —analogous to those 
anticipated by the poet, however various the departments may have 
been, to which they have principally devoted their attention. 


-_ . nee ee een a rereue ee ee 


* Schiller, and other professors in that university, had embraced the views of 
Kant, with great zeal. 
t The president of the Consistorium. 
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As the judge makes himself acquainted with all the particulars 
of the case, concerning which he is called upon to pass judgment ; 
so ought the critic to read all the works of an author, before he 
has the right of passing his sentence ; says a cotemporary writer : 
and we would rather advocate this principle, than see a voluminous 
writer condemned, in consequence of a few pages merely, which, 
from their want of connection, perhaps, have proved obscure or un- 
intelligible. It is well known, that those who are not accustom- 
ed to dwell upon and develop a connected series of abstract truths, 
sometimes find it difficult to understand the most simple views, 
when expressed in an abstract manner. ‘To illustrate this re- 
mark, let us first contemplate a truth presented in the usual modes 
of expression, and then view it in its more general principles. 
“Those heroes,” says Menzel, “‘ who, in the course of centuries, 
have been created by poets, are almost entirely wanting in national 
characteristics, and seem to be the offspring of theory only ;” a sen- 
timent, which the philosopher of a certain school would express in 
a general principle, by saying: im the heroes of poetry, we recog- 
nize the analysis of the possible, rather than the synthesis of the 
actual. If we should attempt to present the link, which some of 
our readers may think necessary, between these two modes of ex- 
pressing the same thought, we would say: the poets have been 
engaged only in tracing out and presenting (analyzing) the capa- 
bilities of the nature of man, (the possible,) without caring how far 
these capabilities have manifested themselves in the history of 
man, and without endeavoring to collect and arrange those mate- 
rials, which might have enabled them to form a true, though ideal, 
picture of life. 

A writer in one of the English reviews, remarks, in regard to 
this subject, that there are hardly six Englishmen to be found, 
who are sufficiently well acquainted with the works of Kant, in the 
German, to succeed in translating them into English ; and the at- 
tempts which have hitherto been made by English philosophers, 
seem to confirm his opinion. Only two years ago, a translation 
of ‘Tenneman’s philosophy of history was published there, by 
a Rev. Mr. Johnson ; a work, in which all the various philoso- 
phies are criticised, according to the modes of thought which are 
peculiar to Kant. ‘The important fact, however, soon appears, 
that his work is but a translation of a French translation. In the 
French translation, Ancillon, the father of the Prussian minister, 
and greatly distinguished for his philosophical pursuits, had been 
called le pére, in order to distinguish him from his son, who, of 
course, is introduced as “le fils.”’ But Mr. Johnson unhesitatingly 
translates Ancillon le pere, into father Ancillon, and thus, without 
mercy, transforms a German nobleman,. of high reputation, inta a 


capuchin friar! In another part of the French translation, Priestly 
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is called “the great naturalist,’ (le grand physicien,) but in 
the pages of Mr. Johnson, he figures as the great physician !”” 
The great difficulties which obstruct the success of foreigners, 
when attempting to read Kant, in the original, have suggested the 
opinion, that native Germans, after becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the English language, might be more successful in intro- 
ducing the works of Kant to the English reader. We believe, 
however, that the genius of the English language, and the pecu- 
liar modes of thought, which characterize the philosophy of Kant, 
could not be united with each other, without great sacrifices ; and 
that, on the whole, it would be less laborious to study Kant in the 
original, than to make use of any, even of the best translations. 
Geologists affirm, that of the whole diameter of our earth, 
we are acquainted with only a very minate portion. Nor, in the 
knowledge of our minds, have we gone much farther; but, as the 
German miners have penetrated deepest into the. earth, so has the 
attention of the German writers been most extensively directed to 
psychological researches. The contemplative tendency of the 
German mind, which is, in some measure, the result of their po- 
litical relations, has led them,—to speak in the language of anoth- 
er,—‘‘ to cultivate the pleasures afforded in the seclusion of do- 
mestic life, rather than to strive for those inalienable rights, which 
only can secure private happiness. It has enabled them to culti- 
yate the empire of ideas more actively and successfully than any 
other nation.” We would add, however, that they, like the 
Athenians, are but too often “fortes in tabula,’ great on paper 
only ; and that, in many of the Gerinan productions, there is some- 
thing fantastical and chost-like, something that does not seem 
adapted to this world, and reminding us of the fact, that the at- 
tention of the German author is much oftener directed to the 
mysterious chaos in his own bosom, than to the world around him. 
In France, England, and America, a man possessing a great mind, 
as often becomes an eminent statesman, as in Germany he is dis- 
tinguished as an author. It is this life of speculative enjoyment, 
so entirely different from the practical character of other nations, 
which has impressed itself on the literature of Germany. In 
judging, therefore, of the literary activity of Germany, it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind, that the popular element, which charac- 
terizes the political, and, in some measure, the social life of 
other countries, is almost entirely wanting in that country. This 
nation’ feature appears in German literature, for instance, in a fre- 
quent exhibition of personal feelings, and individual states of 
mind. ‘The German authors are often as unreserved in their 
works, as they are in the circles of their families or friends. It is 
the peculiar charm: of these circles, which has given to many of 
their productions, that superior attraction of kindliness and love, 
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which never fails of touching the heart, and which has been too 
frequently derided, as hyper r-sentimental. A union, which is ce- 
mented by the conviction, that an unreserved and unlimited confi- 
dence must be reciprocated as freely as it is granted, has so much 
in it lovely and winning, that we are scarcely aware of the fact, 
that its child-like character sometimes degenerates into the childish. 
In a country like ours, where the political or the mercantile in- 
fluence is felt to pervade, more or less, the various departments 
of social life, the case must be somewhat different. Where, how- 
ever, these influences yield to the influence of literature, we meet 
with that general spirit of social warmth, of the want of which, 
the German emigrant complains in every country but his own. 
Whether high or low, rich or poor, male or female, it may be 
said, without exaggeration, that in almost every interview of two 
Germans in a foreign country, they are heard to lament, that the 
German “ gemiithlichkeit,’ or mutual longing after an unreser- 
ved and free communion of spirit, is no where found but in Ger- 
many. 

It is but another exhibition or development of the same feature 
in the German character, that, unless the ex pression of one’s 
countenance should happen to be strikingly repulsive , It Is hardly 
possible to take a walk in the environs of one of the large cities in 
Germany, without being enriched with the auto- -biography of some 
one with whom we may chance to meet. Willingly, indeed, do 
we listen occasionally to a tedious narrative, or even to an obvious 
fabrication, if we are rewarded at other times by acquaintances, 
which, in their consequences, are even more enduring than our 
lives. ‘To these social pec uliarities s, in part, has been ascribed the 
fact, that the German writers are, as a class, more diligent and 
efficient in literary enterprise, than those of other nations. It has 
been affirmed, that, by spending their evenings in the agreeable in- 
tercourse of their families and friends, the all-absorbing influence of 
social feeling produces so powerful a reaction, that it enables them 
to labor the next day sixteen out of twenty-four hours. This, 
however, is a somewhat exaggerated representation. ‘The phleg- 
matic temperament of the German students, is the true cause why 
they are so persevering and efficient in authorship. Such a tem- 
perament is well known to be the most favorable to longevity, 
which, in Germany, is likewise promoted by the uniform character 
of the climate, and the hardening, physical discipline, to which the 
German youth are accustomed. Walking, fencing, gunning, swim- 
ming, skating, are objects of sedulous attention, until the physical 
constitution has been developed ; and an hour’s exercise during the 
day, is found sufficient for the scholar advanced in years. In Aue 
gust, however, the most favorable month there for such excur- 
sions, even he may be seen walking (like Thales and Pythagoras 
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of old,) to the Mont Blanc, or the Gothard, with his knapsack on 
his back, and, in a truly youthful spirit, enjoying through the 
day, all that is beautiful or sublime on his tour, and at night, giving 
himself up to as ambrosian a slumber, as any of which Homer 
ever dreamed. 

The remark has been justly made, that this tendency to con- 
templation makes them better cosmopolites than Germans; and 
that their national character seems to consist in a desire of having 
none. ‘Though they wish, like other nations, to become the arche- 
typal people, “the beau ideal for others, they seek to arrive at this 
object in a somewhat different way. Whilst the former endeavor 
to subject others to their national peculiarities, the Germans seem 
to aim at incorporating the peculiarities of all the other nations 
with their own. ‘If there were but one nation in the world, be- 
side the Germans,” says Menzel, “‘ the latter, from their poetical 
tendency, and persevering labor, would long since have, probably, 
so completely transformed themselves into this other people, that 
there would be nothing Jeft of them.”” ‘These remarks, however, 
refer principally to the inhabitants of the south. The south of 
Germany has produced the most distinguished poets, and in 
warmth and intensity of feeling, surpasses the north, the home of 
gravity and sober reason. To this circumstance, it must be partly 
ascribed, that in the south, the Roman Catholic religion continues 
to prevail ; whilst in the north, Protestantism has produced the pro- 
foundest thinkers and scholars, and has been embraced by all the 
northern branches of the Teutonic stock,—by Britain, Sweden, Nor- 
~way, Denmark, and the United States,—and, what is worthy of no- 
tice, by these branches only. Like the towering oaks of their 
forests, the northern tribes grew strong and hardy, under the in- 
fluence of their long winters, whilst the deep and silent serious- 
ness of nature, filled them with solemnity; for, after a short 
season of beauty and warmth, wood and valley were left dreary 
and mute :—the passenger-bird had taken a hasty farewell, to seek 
a warmer clime. ‘This thoughtfulness was ennobled and spirituali- 
zed by the power of christianity ; and it was equally favorable to 
the re-publication of christianity,—to Protestantism. But if it is 
impossible to deny the truth of these facts, the annals of the history 
of the human race speak likewise of whole nations, as well as of indi- 
viduals, who have elevated themselves above the influence of nature. 
For more than two thousand years, the Swedes,—a noble race of 
men,—have been exposed to the same influences of climate, which 
the wretched Laplanders have experienced ; and yet they have 
taught us, that the soul of man can rise above the conditions of 
nature. Even the physical diseases, with which the ancient Bri- 
tons were afflicted, gave way before the power of music; and their 
rude manners were softened and elevated, by the influence which 
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the Lord exercised by Luitgard, the Saxon apostle, and his suc- 
cessors. As the same heaven, the same stars, and the same im- 
measurable distance, extend over the naked rock, the verdant 
bower, the waving corn-fields; so there is a Spirit, that is ever 
ready to speak to the soul of that man who is willing to listen. 
‘‘ Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are,” but he 
“ prayed earnestly,” and he “ prayed again,” and the Lord heard 
his prayers. Man has been, and probably will be, found degraded 
every where; but in every zone, he likewise can raise himself 
above his condition. Dr. G.Schubart, to whom Dr. W. refers with 
deserved praise, (though we are far from admitting his sentiments 
in theology,) describes the firm and eternal resting-place of this 
power of the soul of man, in so beautiful a manner, that we cannot 
refrain from quoting a passage, found in his ‘‘ History of the Soul.” 


‘In the midst of the realms of existence, there is a sun, which sus- 
tains and preserves every thing, which animates and directs every 
thing ; and there is an eye, which is itself of sun- -like nature, and made 
for that sun. The sun is God, the eye is the soul. 

Neither the terrors nor the dread, which come to man on the wings 
of the storm, or in the thunder of the avalanche, or the eruptions of the 
volcano,—it is not these which have first proclaimed to him, that there 
is a God ; nor is it fromthe starry heavens,—letters, as it were,—ot his 
creation, that man has derived this knowledge. Deep as the longing, 
which, in the new-born babe, calls for the mother, of whom it yet 
beanie nothing ; loud as the crying of the young raven, after food 
which he has never yet tasted ; strong and intense as the urgency with 
which the eye, when unsealed, or the plant, when breaking from its 
capsule, seeks the light which they have never before felt ;—-such is 
the longing which I feel through my whole being, for the living foun- 
tain of all | being, from which I have derived my existence. 

Should I take the wings of the morning, and fly where the last waves 
of the visible world are ost ; should I descend into darkness, where 
there is no star, where the cries of anxiety, the loud manifestations of 
joy, nay, where even the softest breathing of life, is no longer heard ; 
and should I remain there, alone and solitary, yet I should feel, that He 
upholds me; I should perceive his nearness, like the rustling of the ea- 
gle’s wing ; in the stilly night, I should perceive something within me, 
which cries after God. Like the anchor cast forth, which, at once pe- 
netrating the waves of the sea, sinks to the deep foundation, on which it 
rests ; so is there a desire within my bosom, which takes its way through 
the midst of the creation, unto God.’ 


But we must conclude. In conclusion, then, we would express 
our earnest desire, that our literature may be enriched with a 
literary history of as comprehensive a character, as is that to which 
we have directed the attention of our readers. It is by works like 
this, that a general interest in the highest productions of the human 
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mind is excited and preserved, notwithstanding the paralizing in- 
fluence of mechanical employments, or the exclusive devotion to 
professional pursuits. ‘To those who are en.aged as public lectur- 
ers, on the whole, or on single periods, of the history of literature, 
these volumes will prove of inestimable value ; and such persons, es- 
pecially, will be capable of estimating the great utility of the minute 
and numerous bibliographical notices, with which their pages are 
interspersed. ‘To develop the course of history,” says Dr. 
Wachler, “to represent more fully the particular facts, to review 
literary productions, and to direct the hearer in the methodical use 
of particular authors, belongs to oral communications. My lectures 
on the history of literature, occupy three semesters; (that is, half- 
years.) In the first, ancient literature is lectured upon. for six 
hours each week, and the general introduction for two hours ; in 
the second, the history of the middle ages is treated; in the third 
semester, that of modern times. ‘The latter is reduced to some- 
what narrow limits. ‘The literature of professional studies, and of 
philosophy, is, in many respects, a subject of separate considera- 
tion. In general history, it is sufficient, therefore, to direct the 
attention to the intellectual tendency, which exercises a universal 
influence, and which is reflected in every particular branch; and 
to present a historical view of the relations of each individual de- 
partment, considered in connection with the general character of 
history.” 

Having so decidedly spoken of the advantages which the public 
lecturer may derive from these works of Dr..Wachler, we need 
not enlarge upon their utility, as a book of reference to students 
of the history of literature. We know of no other work, of this 
kind, which, in practical value, can be compared with these 
volumes ; as we know of no other nation than Germany, which 
has so distinguished itself, in arranging and digesting the literary 
productions of the whole world, even from the period when their 
great reformer became the interpreter and representative of the 
spirit of his time. With this acknowledgment of the superiority 
of Germany, where it is due, we would recall the historical fact, 
that Luther, and his cotemporaries in restoring the freedom of the 
mind, at the time of the reformation, likewise first laid the founda- 
tion of that highest political freedom, which rests upon the princi- 
ple, that the interests of the government and these of the people 
are identical. For the preservation of that principle, the founders 
of this western republic left their ancestral shores, and the enjoy- 
ment of both literary and social privileges. Even now, then, in 
the benefits which we derive from our political institutions, we seem 
to enjoy the fruits of a mighty tree, which first struck root in the 
soil of Germany ; but, as its erowth was there neglected, its branches 
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have been bending over to us, and we are permitted to gather its 
rich produce. It is a precious privilege which is thus cornmitted to 
us; and it becomes us to beware how we lose our birthright, by 
neglect or licentiousness. In reference to this fact, and hence i in 
a peculiar sense, we may exclaim, with Dr. Wachler, Lire is nor 
THE GREATEST GOOD. 





Arr. III].—Scrierurat Argument, On THE Episcopat Con- 
TROVERSY. ? 

Answer to a Review (in the Quarterly Christian Spectator) of “ Episcopacy tested 
by Scripture ;” first published in the Protestant Episcopalian, for May, 1234. 
Philadelphia: Jesper Harding; 1534. pp. 19. 

Ww HEN the review of the tract, “ Episcopacy tested by Scrip- 
ture,’ was prepared, * it was not our design, to engage in a con- 
troversy on the subject there discussed. We well knew how un- 
profitable and how endless such a controversy might become ; and 
we felt, that we had more important business to engage our atten- 
tion, than that of endeavoring to defend the external order of the 
chureh. The subject attracted our notic e, because, on two different 
occasions, the tract, which was the subject of the review, had been 
sent to us, in one instance accompanied with a polite request,— 
evidently from an Episcopalian,—to give to it our particular atten- 
tion ; because, too, the tract had been published at the ‘* Episcopal 
Press,” and it was known, that it would be extensively circulated ; 
because it had been the subject of no small self-gratulation among 
the Episcopalians, and had been suffered, notwithstanding the 
manifest complacency with which they regarded it, to lie unan- 
swered ; but marnly, because it made an appeal at once to ile 
bible, and professed a willingness, that the question should be set- 
tled by the authority of the scriptures alone. ‘This appeared to 
us to be placing the subject on new ground. ‘The first emotion 
produced by the title of the tr ict, was one of surprise. We had 
been so accustomed to regard this controversy as one, that was to 
be settled solely by the authority of the fathers; we had been so 
disheartened, and sickened by the unprofitable nature, the in- 
terminable duration, and the want of fixed bounds and principles, 
in that investigation ; we had seen so little reference made to the 
bible, on either side of the question, that it excited in us no small 
degree of surprise, to learn, that a bishop of the Episcopal church 
should be willing to make a direct, decisive, and unqualified appea! 
to tle ew testament. It was so unusual; it gave so new a direc- 
tion to the controversy ; it promised so speedy an issue, and one 
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so little auspicious to the cause which the bishop was engaged in 
defending, that we were not unwilling to turn aside from our usual 
engagements, and to examine the proofs adduced in this some- 
what novel mode of the Episcopal controversy. 

Shortly after our review was published, an ‘ Answer” to the 
article appeared in the “ Protestant Episcopalian,” understood to 
come from the author of the tract. With a copy of this, the 
writer of the review was politely furnished by Dr. Onderdonk. 
The “ Answer” is marked with the same general characteristics, 
as the tract itself. It evinces, in general, the same spirit of chris- 
tian feeling, and of candid inquiry ; the same calm, collected, and 
manly style of argument; the same familiarity with the subject ; 
and the same habit,—by no means as common as is desirable,—of 
applying the principles of the inductive philosophy to moral sub- 
jects. To this general statement, perhaps, should be made a 
slight exception. A candid observer, possibly, would discern in 
the ‘“* Answer,’ some marks of haste, and some indications of dis- 
turbed repose,—possibly of a slight sensation in perceiving, that 
the material point of the argument in the tract, had not been as 
strongly fortified as was indispensable. As instances of this sensa- 
tion, we might notice the train of remarks in pp. 8, 9, and es- 
pecially in the following expressions. ‘ ‘The reasonings through- 
out his article, (the reviewer’s,) are much the same as those usually 
brought against Episcopacy ; and where they are not the same, 
they are so much minus the former ground,” etc. ‘No one, for 
three years, brought these old reasonings against the tract,—no 
one, till the reviewer fancied he had discovered a weak spot in it, 
and might, therefore, re-produce some of them with effect.” 
‘The present is only a start in its slumber.” And again, on p. 15, 
the author of the reply speaks of the reviewer, as one whom he 
suspects ‘ to be a new comer into this field of controversy,” if not 
with the intention, at least with the appearance, of designing to 
disparage the force of the arguments, which the reviewer had 
urged. Now, it is unnecessary for us to remind Dr. Onderdonk, 
that the i inquiry is not, whether the arguments are old or new, but 
whether they are pertinent and valid. Nor is the question, whether 
one is a “new comer” into this controversy. Arguments may not 
be the Jess cogent and unanswerable, for being urged by one who 
has not before entered the lists ; nor will arguments from the bible 
be satisfactorily met, by an affirmation, that they are urged by one 
unknown in the field of debate. It may be proper, however, for 
us to observe, in self-vindication, that the arguments which we 
urged, were drawn from no other book than the bible. ‘The 

“Tract” and the new testament, were the only books before us in 
the preparation of the article. The course of argument suggested, 
was that only which twas produced by the investigation of the 
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scriptures. Whether we have fallen into any train of thinking, 
which has been before urged by writers on this subject, we do 
not even now know, nor are we likely to know; as it is our fixed 
purpose, not to travel out of the record before us,—the inspired 
account of the matter in the sacred scriptures. If, however, the 
arguments which we have urged, be ‘‘ the same with those which 
are usually brought against Episcopacy,” (p. 8.) it furnishes a 
case of coincidence of results, in investigating the new testament, 
which is itself some evidence, that the objections to Episcopacy 
are such, as obviously occur to different minds, engaged in inde- 
pendent investigation. 

When the reply appeared, it became a question with us, whether 
the controversy should be prolonged. A perusal of the “ An- 
swer’’ did not suggest any necessity for departing from our original 
intention, not to engage in such a controversy. It did not appear 
to furnish any new argument, which seemed to call for notice, 
or to invalidate any of the positions defended in the review. Al- 
most the whole of the “ Answer” appeared to be simply an ez- 
pansion of a note in the tract, (p. 12, note z.) which, when the 
review was prepared, seemed not to furnish an argument, that 
required particular attention. ‘The fact, too, that then the argument 
was expressed in a note, in small type, and at the bottom of the 
page, was an indication, that it was not of much magnitude, in 
the eye of the author of the tract himself. Why it is now expan- 
ded, so as to constitute the very body and essence of the reply, is 
to us proof, that the subject, on the Episcopal side, is exhausted. 
This fact is of such a nature, as to impress the mind strongly with 
the belief, that henceforth nothing remains to be added, in the 
effort to “Test Episcopacy by Scripture.” 

In departing from our original purpose, it is our wish to recipro- 
cate the kind feeling and candor of the author of the “ Tract,” 
and of the “ Answer.” ‘Truth, not victory, is our object. We 
have but one wish on this subject. It is, that the principles upon 
which God designed to establish and govern his holy church, may 
be developed and understood. We resume the subject, with 
profound and undiminished respect for the talents, the piety, and 
the learning of the author of the Tract and Answer; and with 
a purpose, that this shall be inal, on our part, unless some- 
thing new, and vital to the subject, shall be added. In this, as well 
as in all other things, our desire is, not to write one line, which, 
dying,—or in heaven, 

—we would wish to blot. 
Sull, this desire, so deeply cherished, does not forbid a full and 
free examination of arguments. Our conscientious belief is, that the 


superiority “in ministerial power and rights,’ (Tract, p. 15.) 
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claimed by Episcopal bishops, is a superiority known in the Epis- 
copal churches only, and not in the new testament; and this we 
purpose to show. 

In entering upon our examination of the “ Answer,” we may 
remark, that the scriptural argument for Episcopacy is now fairly 
and entirely before the world. On the Episcopa! side, nothing 
material to be said, can remain. ‘The whole argument is in the 
Tract, and in the Answer. If Episcopacy is not established in 
these, we may infer, that it is not in the bible. If not in the bi- 
ble, it is not “ necessarily binding.” (Tract, p. 3.) ‘To this con- 
clusion,—that the whole of the material part of the scriptural argu- 
ment is before the world, in these pamphlets,—we are conducted, 
by the fact, that neither talent, learning, zeal, nor time, have been 
wanting, in order to present it; that their author entered on the 
discussion, manifestly acquainted with ad/ that was to be said; that 
the subject has now been before the public more than four years ; 
(See advertisement to the Tract.) and that, during that time, it is 
to be presumed, if there had been any more material statements 
to be presented from the bible, they would have a appeared in the 
“ Answer.” ‘There is much advantage i in examining an argument, 
with the conviction, that nothing more remains to be said ; and 
that we may, therefore, conte mplate it as an unbroken and unim- 
proveable whole, without the possibility of any addition to the num- 
ber of the arguments, or increase of their strencth. On this van- 
tage-ground we now stand, to contemplate the argument in support 
of the stupendous fabric of E:piscopacy in the christian church. 

In entering upon this examination, we are struck with—what we 
had indeed anticipated,—a very strong inclination, on the part of 
the author of the tract, to appeal again to certain “ extraneous” 
authorities, of which we heard nothing in the tract itself, except 
to disclaim them. ‘The tract commenced with the bold and start- 
ling announcement, that if Episcopacy has not the authority of 
scripture, it is not “‘ necessarily binding.” p.3. ‘ No argument,” 
the tract goes on to say, “is worth taking into the account, that 
has not a palpable bearing on the clear and naked topic,—the 
scriptural evidence of Episcopacy.” p. 3. We have italicised a 
part of this quotation, to call the attention of our readers particu- 
larly to it. The aflirmation, so unusual in the mouth of an Epis- 
copalian, is, that no argument is WORTH TAKING INTO THE AC- 
count, that does not bear on the scriptural proof. Now we an- 
ticip ated that, if a reply was made to our review, from any 
quarter, we shoul 1 find a qualification of this statement, and a 
much more comp!acent revard shown to tho fathers, and to other 
“ extraneous considerations,” (Tract, 4.) than would be con- 
sistent with this unqualified PS inal p in the tract. ‘The truth is, 
that the fathers are regarded as too material witnesses, to be so 
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readily abandoned. ‘The ‘tradition of the elders,’ has been too 
long pressed into the service of the Episcopacy ; there has been 
too conscious a sense of the weakness of the scriptural proof, to 
renounce heartily, entirely, and forever, all reliance on other proof 
than the new testament. The “ Answer” would have lacked a 
very material feature which we expected to find in‘ it, if there 
had been no inclination manifested, to plunge into this abyss of 
traditional history, where light and darkness struggle logether, and 
no wish to recall the testimony of uninspired antiquity, to the 
service of prelacy. Accordingly, we were prepared for the fol- 
lowing declaration, which we quote entire, from pp. 3 and 4, of the 
Answer :— 


‘ Because the author of the tract rested the claims of episcopacy finally 
on scripture —because he fills a high office in the church—and because 
the tract is issued by so prominent an episcopal institution as the 
“« Press,” the reviewer seems to think, that episccpalians are now to 
abandon all arguments not drawn directly from the holy volume. Not 
at all. The author of the tract, in his sermon at the consecration of 
the four bishops, in October, 1822, advocated « episco} acy, besides on 
other grounds, on that of there being several grades of office in the 
priesthoods of all religions, false as well as true, and in all civil magis- 
tracies and other official structures,—and, in his late Charge, he advert- 
ed to the evidence in its favor contained in the Fathers. And the 
‘¢ Press,”? at the time it issued the tract, issued also with it, in the 
*€ Works on Episcopacy,” those of Dr. Bowden and Dr. Cooke, which 
embrace the argument at large. There is no reason, therefore, for 
thinking, that, how ever a single writer may use selected arguments in a 
single public ation, either he or other episcopalians will (or should) nar- 
row the ground they have usually occupied. The Fathers are consult- 
ed on this subject, because the fabric of the ministry which they de- 
scribe forms an historical basis for interpreting scripture. And general 
practice, in regard to distinct grades among officers, throws a heavier 
burden of disproof on those whose it iterpreti itions are oave ‘tse to episco- 
pacy: this latter topic we shall again notice before we close.’ 


This passage, so far from insisting, as the Tract had done, that 
no argument was worth taking into the account, except the scrip- 
tural proof, refers distinctly to the following points, which we beg 
leave to call “ extraneous considerations,” as proof of Episcopacy. ‘ 

1.) The fact, that there ‘ are several grades of office in the priest- 
hood of all religions ;’ (2.) That the same thing occurs “ in all 
civil magistracies, and other official structures ;” (3.) ‘The evidence 
of the fathers; and, (4.) ‘ Other grounds,” which the author 
informs us he had insisted on, in an ordination sermon, in 1832. 
And in this very passage, he makes the following remarkable 
statement, which we propose soon to notice further: “ The fa- 
thers are consulted on the subject, because the fabric of the minis- 
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try which they describe, forms an historical basis for interpreting 
scripture.” 

Slight circumstances often show strong inclinations, and habits 
of mind. How strong a hold this reference to other ‘‘ considera- 
tions” than the scriptures, has taken upon the mind of the author 
of the Tract, and how reluctant he was to part with the “ extrane- 
ous” argument from the fathers, is shown by the fact, that he 
again recurs to it in the ‘‘ Answer,” and presents it at much greater 
length. Thus on pp. 18, 19, at the very close of the Answer, we 
are presented with the following recurrence to the argument from 
other considerations than the scriptures :— 


‘One word more concerning the ‘ burden of proof,’’ as contrasted 
with the “‘ presumptive argument.” The tract claimed no presumption 
in its favor, in seeking for the scriptural proofs of episcopacy. We do— 
a presumption founded on common sense, as indicated by common prac- 
tice. Set aside parity and episcopacy, and then look at other systems 
of office, both religious and civil, and you find several grades of officers. 
In the Patriarchal church, there was the distinction of ‘* high-priests”’ 
and * priest.”” In the Jewish church, (common sense being g, in this 
case unquestionably, divinely approved, ) there were the high- -priest, 
priests, and levites. Among Pagans and Mahomedans, there are va- 
rious grades in the office deemed sacred. Civil governments have usu- 
ally governors, a president, princes, a king, an emperor, &c., as the 
heads of the general, or state, or provincial magistracies. In armies 
and navies, there is always achief. If the reviewer should claim ex- 
ceptions, we reply they are exceptions only, and very few in number. 
The general rule is with us. That general rule, next to universal, is, 
that among officers, there is a difference of power, of rights, of rank, 
of grade, call it what you will. And tbis general rule gives a presump- 
tion that such will also be the case in the christian church. We go to 
scripture then with the presumptive argument fully against parity. If 
we should find in scripture neither imparity nor parity, still common 
sense decides for the former. If we find the tone of scripture doubtful, 
on this point, imparity has the advantage, common sense turning the 
scale. If we find there intimations, less than positive injunctions, in 
favor of imparity, common sense, besides the respect due to scripture, 
decides for our interpretation of them. And if any thing in scripture 
is supposed to prove or to justify parity, it must be very explicit, to 
overturn the suggestion of common sense. The “ presumptive argu- 
ment,” then, is clearly with us, and the “ burden of proof ”’ lies on pa- 
rity. Let the reviewer peruse the tract again, bearing in mind the 
principles laid down in this paragraph, and he will, we trust, think bet- 
ter of it.’ 

These observations, it will be remembered, are made by the same 
writer, and in connection with the same subject, as the declaration, 
that “NO ARGUMENT IS WORTH TAKING INTO THE ACCOUNT, that 
has not a palpable bearing on the clear and naked topic,—the 
scriptural evidence of Episcopacy.” 
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Now, against the principles of interpretation here stated, and 
which the ‘Tract led us to suppose were abandoned, we enter our 
decided and solemn protest. ‘The question,—the only question in 
the case, is, Whether Episcopacy “has the authority of scripture ?”” 
(Tract, p. 3.) The affirmation is, that if it has not, ‘ it is not ne- 
cessarily binding.” (p. 3.) The principle of interpretation, which 
in the Answer is introduced, to guide us in this inquiry, Is, that 
“ the fathers are consulted on the subject, because the fabric of 
the ministry whic h ‘they describe, forms an historical basis for inter- 
preting scripture.” (Answer, p. 3.) In order to understand the 
bearing of this rule of interpretation, it is necessary to know what 
it means. A “ basis” is defined to be “ the foundation of a thing; 
that on which a thing stands or lies; that on which it rests ; the 
ground-work or first principle; that which supports.” W ebster. 
An “ historical basis’? must mean, therefore, that the opinions, or 
facts of history, that is, in this case, the testimony of the fathers, 
constitute the foundation, the ground-work, or first principle, of 
the interpretation of the bible ; or that on which such an interpre- 
tation rests, or by whicli itis supported. It would seem to fol- 
low, therefore, that, unless we first become acquainted with this 
** historical basis,” we are wholly in the dark about the proper in- 
terpretation of the bible, and that our interpretation is destitute of 
any true support and authority. To this principle of interpretation, 
in this case, and in all others, the objections are obvious and nume- 
rous. (1. ) Our first objection lies against the supposed necessity 
of having any such previously ascertained asis, in order to a just 
interpretation of the oracles of God. We object wholly to the 
doctrine, that the scriptures are to be interpreted by historical facts 
to be developed long after the book was written. The great mass 
of men are wholly incompetent to enter into any such “ historical” 
inquiry ; but the great mass of men are not unqualified to under- 
stand the general drift and tenor of the new testament. (2.) The 
statement is, that “ the fabric of the ministry which they describe,” 
is to be the basis of such interpretation. But who knows what 
the fabric of the ministry which they describe, is? It is to be re- 
membered, that the question is not respecting the ministry in the 
fourth century and onwards. But the inquiry,—and the only one 
of material value in any supposition,—pertains to the fathers pre- 
vious to that period. And there every thing is unsettled. Prelacy 
claims the fathers in that unknown age. The papacy claims the 
fathers there. Presbyterianism claims the fathers there. Con- 
gregationalism and Independency too, claim them there. Every 
thing is unsettled and chaotic. And this is the very point which 
has been the interminable subject of contention in this whole in- 
quiry, and from which we hoped we had escaped, by the principles 
laid down in the Tract. Yet the position now advanced, would 
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lead us again into all the difficulties, and con itroversies, and jostling 
elements, and contradictory statements, which have always attended 
the appeal to the fathers. If we are to wait until we have ascer- 
tained *‘ the fabric of the ministry” which these fathers describe, 
before we have a “ basis’ for interpreting scripture, we may close 
the new testament in despair. (5.) This canon of interpretation 
is contrary to the rule which Dr. Onderdonk has himself laid down 
in the ‘Tract itself. (p. 3.) In that instance, the authority of the 
scriptures was declared to be ample, and final. And throughout 
the ‘Tract, there is a manifest indication of a belief, that the bible 
is susceptible of interpretation, on the acknowledged rules of lan- 
guage, and the principles of common sense. We hailed sucha 
manifestation, not only as auspicious to the cause of truth in regard 
to the claims of Episcopacy, but because it evinced the spirit to 
which the church must come,—of a direct, unqualified, and final ap- 
peal to the word of God,—to determine re ‘ligious doctrine. ‘To that 
standard, we mean to adhere. And, as far as in us lies, we intend 
to hold it up tothe view of men, and to insist on the great truth from 
which nothing shall ever divert us, and from which we fervently 
pray the church may never be diverted, that we are not to look 
for the discovery of truth, by ascertaining first an “ historical basis,’ 

or, a set of instruments by which we are le eager in adjust the 
saphena of esi which we find * the revelation of God. 

Without any design to disparage or undervalue the fathers, whom 
we inom reverence, as having been holy, bold, and venerable 
men; without any blindne ss, as we believe, to the living luster of 
that piety which led many of them to the stake ; without any ap- 
prehension, that their testimony, when examined, would be found 
to be on the side of Expiscopacy,—for it remains yet to be seen, 
that the fathers of the first two centuries ever dreamed of the 
pride and domination which hese pt J crept into the church, 
and assumed the form of prelacy and pops ry : without any thing 
to influence us, so far as we know, from any of these “ extraneous” 

sources, we intend to do all in our power to exte nd and perpetuate 
the doctrine, that the ultimate anpe al in all relie o10us inquiry, is to 
be the bible, and the bible only. <‘* The bible,” said Chilling- 
worth, ‘is the religion of the Protestants.” We rejoice, to hear 
this sentiment echoed from the assistant bishop of Pennsylvania. 
And without meaning to insinuate, that this sentiment is not as 
honestly acted on by Episcopalians, as by any other denomination 
of christians, we may add, that we deem the first sentence of the 
Tract worthy to be written in letters of gold, on the posts of every 
Episcopal sanctuary, and over e very altar, and on the cover of eve- 

ry “ Book of Common Prayer.” “ The claim of Episcopacy to 
be of divine institution, and PSs obligatory on the church, 
rests fundamentally on the one question,—Has it the authority of 
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scripture? If it has not, it is not necessarily binding.” (4.) Our 
fourth objection to this rule of interpretation is, that it is, substan- 
tially, that on which rests the papal hierarchy. We do not know, 
that the papist would wish to express his principles of interpreta- 
tion in stronger language, than that “ the fathers are consulted on 
this subject, because the fabric of the ministry which they describe, 
forms an historical basis for interpreting scripture.” ‘To us it seems, 
that this would express all that they ask ; and as we doubt not, that 
Dr. Onderdonk would shrink from any approximation to the papa- 
cy, quite as firmly as ourselves, we deem it necessary merely to 
suggest the consideration, to render the objection at once satisfacto- 
ry to his own mind. 

We object, also, to the principle of interpretation advanced on 
p. 18, of the Answer, which we have already quoted. ‘The fact 
there assumed, is, that various orders of men are observable in 
civil governments, etc.; and hence, that there is presumptive evi- 
dence, that such orders are to be found in the scriptures. We 
are not ignorant of the purpose for which this fact is adduced. It 
is to show, that the “ burden of proof” does not lie so entirely on 
the Episcopalian, as we had affirmed in the review. We admit, 
to some extent, the modifying force of the circumstances, so fat 
as the “ burden of proof” is concerned. But it merely lightens 
the burden; it does not remove it. Presumption, in such a case, 
is not proof. When the fact affirmed relates to a doctrine of the 
bible, it is not sufficient to say, that that fact eccurred elsewhere, 
and therefore it must occur in the bible. it ts still the business 
of the ne ge to prove bis affirmation from ihe new testa- 
ment itself, that bishops are superior to other ministers of the gos- 
pel, in ministerial power and rights. ‘This is Azs afiirmation ; this 
is the point which he urges; this is to be made out froin the bible 
only ; and assuredly the fact, that there are dukes, and earls, and 
emperors, and admirals, and nabobs, forms, at best, a very slight 
presumption in favor of the aflirmation, that the ministry of the 
gospel consists of three ‘orders.’ But our objections may be 
further stated. So far as the presumption goes, it is not particu- 
larly in favor of Episcopacy, as consisting in THREE or lee of the 
clergy. For, (1.) The fact is not, that there are three orders 
observable every where. Itis, that there are many orders and ranks 
of civil ofticers and of men. (2.) ‘The presumption drawn from 
what has taken piace, would be rather in favor of despotism, and 
the papacy. (3.) The presumption is equally met by the doc- 
trine of Presbyterianism, as by prelacy. Pre esbyterians hold 
equally to a division of their community into various ranks,—into 
bishops, and elders, and deacons, and people. ‘The presumption, 
drawn from the fact, that civil socie ty is thus broken up, Js as 
really in their favor, as in favor of Episcopacy. (4.) The Con- 
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gregationalist may urge it with the same propriety. His com- 
munity registers the names of his minister, and deacons, and 
church, and congregation, each with distinct privileges and rights. 
if Dr. Onderdonk should reply to this, that his remark referred 
only to the distinction of “ systems of office, both religious and 
civil,” (p. 18.) and “ that among officers, there is a difference of 
power and rights.” (p. 19.) we reply, that the distinction of off- 
cers pertains to other churches, as well as the Episcopal. No non- 
Episcopalian, perliaps, can be found, who holds to a parity of 
office. He will refer, at once, to his minister, to his elders, to his 
deacons, as evincing sufficient disparity, to meet the full force of 
the presumption alledged by Dr. Onderdonk. But our main 
objection here, as before, is to the principle of interpretation. 
We respectfully insist, that it should be laid aside, as an ‘‘ extra- 
neous consideration,” in the inquiry, whether Episcopacy “ has 
the authority of scripture.” 

In our review, we stated, that the burden of proof, in this 
inquiry, was laid wholly on the friends of Episcopacy. (p. 7.) 
This point was so obvious, that we did not think it necessary to 
illustrate it at length. Nor do we now intend to do more than 
merely, by adverting to it, to recall it to the attention of our readers. 
The author of the “ Answer” has endeavored to remove this bur- 
den from himself and his friends. (p. 4, and p. 18.) ‘This he has 
done, by attempting to show, that there is a presumptive argument 
in favor of Episcopacy ; which presumption throws the task of 
proving the parity of the clergy on those who advocate it. Now 
we are not disposed to enter iuto a controversy on this point. ‘To 
us it seemed, and sull seems, to be a plain case, that where it was 
affirmed, that the clergy of the christian church was separated, by 
divine authority, into three grades, or orders, and that one of those 
orders had the exclusive right of ordination, of discipline, and of 
general superintendence ; it could not be a matter requiring much 
deliberation, to know where rested the burden of proof. If aman 
assumes authority over an army, demanding the subordination of 
all other officers to his will, it is not a very unreasonable presump- 
tion, that the burden of proof lies with him; nor would it be the 
obvious course, to expect the entire mass of officers to show, that 
he had not received such a commission. We shall, therefore, feel 
ourselves to be pursuing a very obvious course, if we do not recog- 
nize the authority of Episcopal bishops, unless there is proof positive 
of their commission. We may add further, that in the supposed 
case of the commander of the army or the navy, we should not 
regard that as a very satisfactory proof, which was pursued with 
as little directness and explicitness, as are evinced in the ar- 
gument to establish the original domination and perpetuity of the 
prelatica) office. Aud in this connection we may remark, that it 
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is perfectly immaterial, as to the main point, what may be the 
opinion of the man who calls the claim in question, or what may 
be the particular denomination to which he is attached. Whether 
he is an Independent, a Presbyterian, or a Congregationalist, it 
may be equally true, that the bishop of the Episcopal church is 
unable to make out his claims from the new testament. ‘The only 
material point, in which all other denominations are agreed, is, that 
the ministers of the new testament are on an equality, in the respect 
under consideration; that the power of ordaining, and adminis- 
tering discipline, and of superintending the concerns of the church, 
is intrusted to them, as equals, in opposition to the exclusive and 
exalted assumptions of a few, who claim the right to deprive them of 
_ these powers, and to make their ministrations null and void. And 
when claims of this order are advanced,—claims designed to dis- 
possess the great mass of the ministry throughout the world, of the 
right of transmitting their office to others; of exercising govern- 
ment and discipline in their own pastoral charges ; of superinten- 
ding and controlling the affairs of the particular portion of the 
church universal, with which they are specifically intrusted ; when 
claims like these are presented, tending to degrade them from their 
office, to annihilate their authority, and to leave their charges 
without a ministry ;—-we may respectfully insist, that the proof of 
this should be drawn, by no circumlocution, from the bible. We 
wish to see, with great pertinency, the chapter, and the verse: we 
can with difficulty resist the impression, that it should be done to- 
tidem verbis, or at least, so nearly so, that there could be no pos- 
sibility of mistake. 

We may here remind our readers, of the precise points which 
Episcopacy is called upon to make out. ‘The first is, that the apos- 
tles were “ distinguished from the elders, because they were supe- 
rior to them in ministerial power and rights.” (Tract, p. 15.) 
The second is, that this distinction “ was so persevered in, as to 
indicate, that it was a permanent arrangement.” (‘Tract, p. 23.) 
These are independent propositions. One by no means follows 
from the other. Should the first be admitted, yet the second is to 
be established by equally explicit and independent proof. Nay, 
the second is by far the most material point, and should, as we 
shall show, be fortified by the most irrefragable arguments. The 
third point, indispensable to the other two, is, that there is no evi- 
dence in the new testament, that presbyters, or elders, discharged 
the functions which are now claimed for bishops; that is, that the 
either (1.) ordained, or (2.) exercised discipline, or (3.) exerted a 
general supervision. (Tract, p. 11.) Unless then it is shown, that 
not one of these functions was ever performed by presbyters, the 


Episcopal claim fails of support, and must be abandoned. These 
Vou. VII. 6 
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are independent positions, and a failure in one, is a failure in the 
whole. 

To a cursory review of what can be said on these points, we 
now propose to call the attention of our readers. 

The first claim asserted, is, that the apostles were “ distin- 
guished from the elders, because they were superior to them, . 
ministerial power and rights.” (‘Tract, p. 15.) ‘The points of the 
alledged superiority, are, exclusive ordination, exclusive discipline, 
exclusive confirmation, and exclusive right of general superinten- 
dence. ‘The question is, whether this is the nature of the supe- 
riority, with which the apostles were intrusted ; or, which is the 
same thing, Were these the purposes for which they were set apart 
to the apostolic office, and for which they were called apostles? 
Dr. Onderdonk affirms it; we take the liberty, most respectfully, 
of calling for explicit proof of it, from the new testament. 

His direct proof is contained in a nut-shell. It consists of one 
expression of scripture: (Acts, xv. 2, 4, 6, 22; xvi. 4.) “ Apos- 
tles and elders,” *‘ apostles, and elders, and brethren ;’’ and a note 
on p. 12, of the tract, and in the reply, expanded to more than 
two pages, showing that, in his apprehension, they administered 
discipline. As this is the basis on which the whole fabric is reared, 
and as it embraces the very gist of the ‘“ Answer,” we shall be 
pardoned for adverting to it with some particularity. 

We may then inquire, why the apostles were distinguished from 
the elders, or presbyters. Dr. Onderdonk affirms, that it was 
because they were ‘superior in ministerial power aad rights.” 
The argument on this subject, from the new testament, is, that me 
two classes of men are distinguished from each other, (Acts, xv. 2 
4, 6, 22; xvi. 4.) by the following expressions ; c apostles jp 
elders,” “‘ apostles, and elders, and brethren.” Now in regard to 
this proof, we beg leave to make the following remarks. 

That it is the only direct passage of scripture, which Dr. 
O. is able to adduce, on the subject of the alledged superiority of 
the apostles. Its importance, in his view, may be seen from the 
fact, that it is not merely the on/y proof, but, that it is repeated 
not less than five times, in the space of less than a single page of 
the tract; (pp. 14, 15.) and that it occupies a similar prominence 
in the Answer. ‘The tract has been written four years. Diligent 
research during that time, it would be supposed, might have led 
to the discovery of some other text, that had a bearing on the 
int. But the matter still rests here. ‘There zs no other text; 
and the fabric is to be sustained on the solitary expression, 
“ apostles and elders,” ‘‘ apostles, and eiders, and brethren.” 

(2.) What does this passage prove? It proves this, and no 

more, that there was a distinction, of some sort, between the apos- 
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tles and elders,—which is a point of just as much importance, as 
when we affirm, that one class were called apostles, and another 

called elders. But it is difficult for us to see, how this determines 
any thing respecting the reasons of the distinction. In Ephesians, 
iv. ll, the apostle aflirms, that God gave some, apostles ; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers. 
Here a distinction is made out. But is the nature of the distinc- 
tion thereby ascertained? I speak of guineas and doubloons, and 
guilders. J affirm a distinction, indeed; but is its nature ascer- 
tained? Have I determined, that the guinea is, therefore, supe- 
rior in weight or value to the others ? 

(3.) We have never denied, that there was a distinction between 
the apostles, and elders, and brethren. ‘The very fact, that they 
had the name apostles, shows, that there must have been some 
distinction, or some reason why they were so called. Unusual 
discernment, or labored argument, surely , are not necessary to per- 
ceive this. But the very point is, what is the nature of this dis- 
tinction? And this is to be settled, not by the use of the word, but 
by the statement in the new testament ; and it is incumbent on the 
Episcopalian to show, by proof-texts, that it was because the apos- 
tles were superior, in the power of ordination, of confirmation, of 
discipline, and of general superintendence of a diocese. Dr. On- 
derdonk affirmed, that the name was not so given, because they 
were appointed by Christ personally ; ; nor because they had seen 
the Lord after his resurrection; nor because they had the power 
of working miracles: and then observed, that “it followed, or 
would not be questioned, that it was because they were superior in 
ministerial power and rights.” (Tract, p. 15.) It seems not to 
have occurred to him, that they could be appointed to be wit- 
NESSES Of his entire ministry, ‘including the fact of his resurrec- 
tion, as a main point. We took the liberty, therefore, of exami- 
ning this matter, as very material to the arcument. We proved, 
(1. ) That in the original appointment of the apostles, there was 
no reference to their superiority, in the powers of ordination, dis- 
cipline, etc. (Review, p. 10.) This position we supported by 
the three separate accounts of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. (2. ‘ 
That no such thing occurred in the instructions of our Lord, after 
his resurrection from the dead. ‘This also we confirmed, by an 
examination of the testimony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, i in 
neither of whose gospels was there found a vestige of such in- 
structions. (Review, p. 10.) (8.) That there was no where else 
in the new testament, any account, that what Dr. O. affirmed, as 
the peculiarity of the apostolic office, was known to the writers. 
This conclusion we rested upon our own examination, and the fact, 
that Dr. O. had not adduced any such passage. (4.) That the 
reason of the appointment to the apostolic office was expressly af- 
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firmed ; and, that it was not that which Dr. O. supposed it to be. 
We showed, (a) that it was expressly affirmed, in the original ap- 
pointment, (Luke, xxiv. 48, Matt. xxvili. 18, 19.) that they should 
be witnesses of these things ; (Review, p. 12.) (6) that this was 
expressly provided for, in the case of the election of one to fill the 
place vacated by Judas; (Acts, i. 21, 22.) (c) that this was the 
account which the apostles uniformly gave, of the design of their 
appointment ; (see p. 13.) (d) that the same thing was again ex- 
pressly provided for, in the case of the apostle P aul, and, “that in 
order to a qualification for that office, he was permitted to “SEE 
the Just one,” the Lord Jesus ; (Acts, xxii. 14.) and, (e) that he 
himself expressly appeals to the fact, as a proof, that he was fully 
invested with the apostolic office. 1 Cor. ix. 1,2. (See Review, 
p- 15.) In the course of the argument, we adduced not less than 
twenty explicit passages of scripture, bearing directly on the point, 
and proving, beyond dispute, that this was the design of the ap- 
pointment to the apostolic office. Our purpose in this, was evi- 
dent. It was to show, that the peculiarity of the apostolic office 
was of such a nature, that it could not be transmitted to distant 
generations ; but, that it had a specific, yet very important design, 
which, as a matter of course, must cease. 

With deep interest, therefore, we opened the “ Answer,” to as- 
certain how this array of scriptural argument was met. We did 
not deem it unreasonable to suppose, that there would be some 
new attempt to show, that the peculiarity of the apostolic office, 
was to ordain; that the passages of scripture on which we had re- 
lied, were irrelev ant; or, that other passages might be adduced in 
proof of what Dr. O. had affirmed to be the peculiarity of the 
apostolic office, and which we had respectfully denied. Our rea- 
ders will join with us in our ‘ amazement,’ to find the following, as 
the result of an examination of the “ Answer.” 

(1.) A solemn, and somewhat pompous re-adducing of the ex- 
pression, (Acts, xv.) ‘ the apostles and elders,”’ “ the apostles, and 
elders, and brethren ;” (Answer, p. 7.) a passage, maintaining 
still its solitary dignity, and reposing in the ‘* Answer,” as it had 
in the “ Tract,” in its own lonely grandeur. We could not restrain 
our ‘amazement,’ that no other passages were even referred to, 
on this material point; and we came to the conclusion, that we 


had reached an end of the argument, so far as direct scripture proof 


was concerned. 

(2.) We found a notice of our extended array of proof-texts, 
showing what was the design of the apostolic appointment, of a 
character so remarkable, that we shall quote it entire. 


‘The reviewer, in order to show what he thinks was the point in 
which the apostles excelled the elders, in the matter in question, dwells 
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largely on the fact, that they were special witnesses of our Lord’s 
resurrection,—and with the help of CAPITAL and italic letters, he has 
certainly made a showy argument. But nobody denies, that they were 
the special witnesses, —or, that they were distinguished ‘from the elders, 
as well as from others called apostles,—the tract gave due attention to 
both these particulars. ‘The point is,—was this distinction the one that 
led to the expression, ‘‘ apostles and elders?” Surely not. Among 
those apostles was Barnabas, and perhaps Silas,* neither of whom was 
a special witness of the resurrection. Besides, the expressions, ‘* apos- 
tles and elders,” “* apostles, and elders, and brethren,” are used with 
immediate reference to the council at Jerusalem,—and the reviewer is 
more acute than we pretend to be, if he can say why, in a council, 
acting on questions concerning ‘idols, blood, things strangled, and hi- 
centiousness,? the special witnesses of the resurrection should, as such, 
have peculiar authority. We really think the tract argues with more 
consistency, when it says, that the apostles were ministe erially above the 
elders.’ Answer, p- 16. 


Here, it will be observed, there is no notice taken of the texts, 
which we had adduced, as irrelevant, or unsatisfactory in number, or 
as unfairly interpreted. Dr. Onderdonk, if he was the writer of the 
Answer, deemed it an ample notice of those texts, to remark, that, 
“with the help of caprrau and ita/ic letters, he (the reviewer,) had 
certainly made a showy argument.” (Answer, p. 16.) ‘That our ar- 
gument was thus noticed, was, indeed, to us a matter of ‘ amaze- 
ment.’ It was, however, an indication,—of which we were not slow 
to avail ourselves, and the hold upon which, we shall not be swift 
to lose,—that our proof-texts were ad rem, and that they settled 
the question. When all that the assistant bishop of Pennsylvania 
deems it proper to say, of our array of more than twenty expli- 
cit declarations of the word of God, is, that, by the help of capi- 
tals and italics, they constitute a ‘ SHOWY argument,” (we mean 
no disrespect, when we display the word in a showy form,) we deem 
the conclusion to be inevitable, that our texts are just what we in- 
tended they should be,—that they settled the question,—and, 
use an expression from the favorite chapter of the Acts of the apos- 
tles, we “ rejoice for the consolation.” Acts, xv. 31. 

(3.) Though we were not met by any new proof-texts, or by 
any answer to our own, we were referred to the sentiments of the 
following distinguished men, viz.: the late Dr. Wilson, Dr. Miller, 
Dr. Campbell, Matthew Henry, “the divines who argued with 
Charles I, in the isle of Wight,” and Calvin, to prove, that the 
apostles were superior to the elders, and the evangelists. (Answer, 
p. 10.) Respecting these authorities, we may “be permitted to 
remark, (1.) that we shall probably not yield, out of regard to their 





" Acts, xiv. 14; xv. 2, 4, 22. 1 Thess. i. 1; 1. 6 
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names, to any persons. With us, they have all the authority 
which uninspired men can ever be allowed to have. ‘The writer 
of the review may be permitted to remark, perhaps, that he has 
occasion of peculiar respect for two of those venerable men. By 
one,—whose superior, in profound powers of reasoning, in varied 
and extensive learning, and in moral worth, he believes, is not now 
to be found among the living, in any Aueisiced charth ,—he was 
preceded in the office which he now holds. At the feet of the 
other, it has been his privilege to sit, for nearly four years, and to 
receive the instructions of wisdom from his lips; and, whatever 
skill he may have in conducting this argument, on the government 
of the churches, he owes to the “ basis” which was laid by those 
instructions. Whatever may be said, therefore, of these authorities 
adduced in the ‘* Answer,” will not be traced to want of respect 
for these venerable names. But, (2.) we may remark, that in this 
argument, the authorities of uninspired men are to be laid out of 
the account. With all due deference to them, and to Dr. O., we 
must be permitted to believe, that their authority belongs to the 
‘extraneous considerations,” as well as that of the opinion of 
Cranmer, (Answer, p. 5.) which, by common consent, it had been 
agreed to lay out of the controversy. (See Tract, pp. 3—10. Re- 
view, p. 5.) Our wonder is, that after the disclaimer of relying 
on these extraneous considerations, in the tract, the author of the 
Answer should have occupied nearly two pages, with the state- 
ments of these distinguished men. (3.) Their authority, even 
when adduced, does not bear on the point before us. ‘The question is, 
whether the apostles were superior to other ministers of the gospel, 
in ministerial power and rights ? that is, in the power of ordination, 
confirmation, discipline, and general superintendence. Their au- 
thorities adduced, prove only, that in the judgment of these vene- 
rable men, they were superior, in some respects, to evangelists, 
and teachers; or, that there was a distinction between them,—a 
point on which we make no denial. On the only question in de- 
bate, they make no affirmation. On the claim set up by Ejpisco- 
palians, that the apostles were superior in ee etc., they 
concede nothing, nor did they believe a word of 

Having thus noticed the ‘* Answer” on this Bu! of our argu- 
ment, we shall dismiss it. We do it by simply reminding our 
readers, that the solitary text, which undisputed learning, talents 
and zeal, have discovered, during a period of more than four years, 
since the discussion first commenced, —the lonely scripture proof of 
the sweeping claims, that the apostles only, had the power of ordi- 
nation, and that this was the peculiarity of the office,—stands 
forth in the Tract, and in the Answer: ‘ the apostles and elders,” 

‘‘ apostles, and elders, and brethren !”’ 

But the author of the ‘* Answer” complains, (p. 11.) that we 
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did not give the ‘ whole’ of his argument on the subject; and he 
refers to a note on p. 12, of the Tract, designed to show, that the 
apostles had the power of administering discipline, and that there- 
fore they were superior to the presbyters, or held a more elevated 
grade of office. The note is this :— 


‘That the apostles alone ordained, will be proved. In 1 Cor. iv. 
ety ; v. 3-5; 2 Cor.ii. 6; vil. 12; x. 83 xiii. 2,105; and 1 Tim. 
i. 20; are recorded inflictions and remissions of discipline performed by 
an apostle, or threatenings on his part, although there must have been 
elders in Corinth, and certainly were in Ephesus.’ 


This note he expands into an argument, which constitutes thie 
most material part of the “ Answer.” It is incumbent upon us to 
examine it, and to ascertain how far it goes to settle the point un- 
der discussion. . Before examining the particular cases referred to, 
we would remind our readers, that the purpose for which they are 
adduced, is to show, that the apostles were superior to presbyters in 
power and rights; and the alledged proof is, that they administered 
discipline. ‘To bear on the case, therefore, the passazes must prove 
not only that they exercised discipline, but, (1.) That they did it 
as apostles, or in viriue of the apostolic office ; (2.) That they did 
it in churches where there were presbyters ; and, (3.) That pres- 
byters never administered discipline themselves. The second point 
here adverted to, is all that the author of the “ Answer’ feels him- 
self called upon to make out. (Answer, pp. LI1-13.) Now in re- 
gard to this point of the proof, we make the following general re- 
marks: (1.) There were certainly, in all, fourteen apostles ; and 
if we may credit the writer of these pamphlets, and reckon ‘Timo- 
thy, and Barnabas, and Sylvanus, and Apollos, ~. Andronicus, 
and Junia, and ‘Vitus, and perhs aps half a dozen others, there were 
somewhat more than a score invested with this office : : yet ic 1S re- 
markable, that the only cases of discipline referred to, as going to 
prove the superiority of the whole college of aposiles, are cases in 
which the apostle Paul only was concerned. (2.) There are ac 
counts in the new testament of perhaps some hundreds of churches 
and yet, we meet with no instance of the kind of discipline relied 
on, except in the single churches of Corinth and Ephesus. It ts 
incredible, that there should have been no other cases of discipline 
in these churches. But if there were, the presumption is, that 
they were settled without the intervention of an apostle. (3.) hese 
very cases, as we shall presently show, were cases in which Paul 
administered the rod of discipline in the churches where Titus and 
Timothy ,—apostles also and bishops,—were present, by the show- 
ing of the author of the “ Answer,” and thus were acts of mani- 
fest disrespect for the authority of those prelates. Andif the fact, 
that the discipline was administered where there were presbyters 
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(Answer, pp. 11, 12.) proves that the apostle was superior to them, 
the same fact proves, that he was superior to Timothy and Titus. 
The course of the argument urged by the author of the “ An- 
swer,” would be, that Paul was disposed to assume the whole power 
into his own hands, and to set aside the claims alike of bishops and 
presbyters. It has a very undesirable looking towards the autho- 
rity claimed by the papacy. 

The two cases alledged as proof, that the apostles only had the 
power of administering discipline, are those at Corinth and at 
Ephesus. Paul wrote fourteen epistles, and wrote them to eight 
churches. In all these epistles, and in all the numerous churches 
of which he had the charge, (2 Cor. xi. 28, “the care of all the 
churches.’’) these are the only instances in which he was called, 
so far as appears, to exercise discipline. We now inquire, whether 
he did it for the purpose of showing, that the apostles only had 
this power? 

The first case alledged, is that at Corinth. ‘In 1 Cor. iv. 19— 
21, etc., are recorded inflictions and remissions of discrpline per- 
formed by an apostle, or threatenings on his part ; although there 
must have been elders at Corinth.” (Note z, Tract, p-12.) The 
argument here is, that there must have been elders at Corinth, and 
yet that Paul interposed over their heads to inflict discipline. This 
is the whole of the argument. (See Answer, p. 11.) 

In reply to these, we observe: That there were elders, teachers, 
ministers, instructors in Corinth, we think is placed beyond a ques- 
tion, by the argument of the “ “Answer,” and by the nature of the 
case. This fact we do not intend to call in question. ‘The argu- 
ment of the “ Answer” from this fact, we state in the author’s own 


words :— 


‘ Yet, without noticing these elders in the matter, so far as the epis- 
tles show—though they doubtless w ere noticed and ‘consulted, as much 
as courtesy and their pastoral standing made proper—without putting 
the matter into their hands, or even passing it through their hands, 
Paul threatens, inflicts, and remits discipline among the people of their 
charge. This is a “ ministerial”? act. And Paul’s doing it himself, 
instead of committing it to the elders, shows that he, an ‘apostle, was 
‘* superior to them in ministerial power and rights.”’ p. 11. 


Further, if there were elders there, there was an “apostle ;” a 
prelatical bishop, according to the ‘T'ract, there also. This is shown 
by a quotation from the epistle itself, relating to this very time, and 
in immediate connection with the case of discip!i ne. (1 Cor. iv. 
17.) ‘ For this cause, [that is, on account of your divided and 
contending state, | have [ sent unto you ‘Timotheus, who is my be- 
loved son and faithful in the Lord, who shall bring you intoremem- 
brance of my ways which be in Christ, as I teach every where in 
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every church.” Now, as it will not be pretend led by Episcopa- 
lians, that ‘Timothy was not an “apostle,” and as it is undeniable, 
that he was at that time at Corinth, the argument will as well ap- 
ly to set aside Azs right to administer discipline i in the case, as that 

of the elders. Borrowing, then, the words of the Answer, we 
would say: ‘ Yet without noticing” this apostle ‘in the matter, so 
far as the epistles show,—though” he was “doubtless noticed and 
consulted, as much as courtesy and his” apostolical “standing made 
proper ; without putting the matter into” his “ hands, or even pas- 
sing it through” his * hands, Paul threatens, inflicts, and remits dis- 
cipline. ‘This is a ‘ ministerial’ act. And Paul’s doing it himself, 
instead of committing it to” ‘Timothy, ‘ shows, that he, an apostle, 
was superior to” him “in ministerial power and ri; chts.” Now no 
Episcopalian will fail to be at once deeply impressed with the fal- 
lacy of this reasoning, in regard to the “ apostle” and “ bishop” 
Timothy. And yet, it is manifestly just as pertinent and forcible 
in his case, as it is for the purpose of the Answer in regard to the 
elders of Corinth. It cannot be pretended, that a difference 
existed, because the “‘ elders” were permanently located there, and 
Timothy not; for the argument of the * Tract” and the « An- 
swer’”’ is, that the apostles were superior, as apostles, and therefore 
it made no difference on this point, whether they were at Corinth, 
or at Crete, or at Antioch; they were invested with the apostolic 
office every where. Our conclusion from this instance, and from the 
fact which we have now stated, is, that there was some peculiarity 
in the case at Corinth, which rendered the ordinary exercise of 
discipline by presbyters difficult; which operated equally against 
any interference by Timothy ; and which called peculiarly for the 
interposition of the founder of the church, and of an inspired apos- 
tle—for one clothed with authority to inflict a heavy judgment, 
here denominated “ delivering unto Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh,” (1 Cor. v. 5.)—a power which could be exercised by none 
then in Corinth. Our next inquiry is, whether there are any rea- 
sons for this opinion? The following we believe satisfactory :— 

(1.) Paul had founded that church, (Acts xviii. 1-11.) and his 
interference in cases of discipline, would be regarded as peculiarly 
proper. ‘There would be a natural and obvious deference to the 
founder of the church, which would render such 25 interposition 
in the highest degree appropriate. We are confirmed in this view, 
because he puts his authority am this very case or such a fact, and 
on the deference which was due to him as their spiritual father. 1 
Cor. iv. 15. “ For though ye have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many raTHeRs; for in Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the gospel.” 

(2.) The circumstances of the church at Corinth were such, 
evidently, as to render the ordinary exercise of discipline, by their 
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own elders, impossible. They were distracted; were rent into 
parties ; were engaged in violent contention; and the authority, 
therefore, of one portion of the ‘ teachers,” and “instructors,” 
would be disregarded by the other. Thus no united sentence 
could be agreed upon ; and no judgment of a party could restore 
peace. An attempt to exercise discipline, would only enkindle 
party animosity, and produce strife. See Chap. i. 11—17. 
So great, evidently, was the contention, and so hopeless the 
task of allaying it by any ordinary means, that even Timothy, 
whom Paul had sent for the express purpose of bringing them 
into remembrance of his ways, (1 Cor. iv. 17.) could have no 
hope, by his own interference, of allaying it. It was natural, that 
it should be referred to the founder of the church, and to one 
who had the power of punishing the offender. 

(3.) It is material to remark, that this was not an ordinary case 
of discipline. It was one, that required the severest exercise of 
authority, and ina form which was lodged only with those in- 
trusted with the power of inflicting disease, or, as it is termed, 
“of delivering to satan for the destruction of the flesh.” 1 Cor. 
v. 5. Such cases would inevitably devolve upon the apostles, as 
clothed with miraculous power; and such, beyond all contro- 
versy, was this case. It therefore proves nothing about the 
ordinary mode of administering discipline. ‘This case had reached 
to such a degree of enormity ; it had been suffered to remain so 
long ; it had become so ageravated, that it was necessary to inter- 
pose in this awful manner, and to decide it. Y et, 

(4.) The apostle supposes, that they ought to have exercised 
the usual discipline themselves. ‘This is evident, we think, from 
a comparison of the following passages: 1 Cor. v. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
with v. 2. In these verses it is supposed, that they did themselves 
usually exercise discipline. Paul (ver. 9.) gave them the general 
direction, not to keep company with fornicators ; that is, to exer- 
cise discipline on those who did. In ver. 11, he asks them,—in a 
manner shewing that the affirmative answer to the question ex- 
pressed their usual practice,—whether they did not ‘judge those 
that were within?” that is, whether they did not ordinarily ex- 
ercise discipline in the church? And in ver. 2, he supposes, that 
it ought to have been done in this case; and as it had not been 
done by them, and the affair had assumed special enormity, he 
exercised the miraculous power intrusted to him, by inflicting on 
the offender a grievous disease. (ver. 4, 5; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 30. ) 

(5.) It is evident that other churches did, in ordinary cases, 
exercise discipline without the intervention of an apostle. Thus, 
the church in Thessalonica,—where Episcopacy, with all its zeal, 
has never been able even to conjecture, that there was a diocesan 
bishop,—was directed to exercise discipline, in any instance where 
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the command of the inspired apostle was not obeyed. (2 Thess. 
iii. 14.) We shall soon make this point incontestible. 

(6.) The circumstances of the early churches were such, as to 
make this apostolic intervention proper, and even indispensable, 
without supposing, that it was to be a permanent arrangement. 
They were ignorant and feeble. They had had little opportunity of 
learning the nature of christianity. In most cases, their founders 
were with them but a few weeks, and then left them under the care 
of elders ordained from among themselves. (Comp. Acts xiii, xiv. 
et passin.) Those elders would be poorly qualified to discharge 
the functions of their office ; and they would be but little elevated, 
in character and learning, above the mass of the people. The 
churches must be imperfectly organized ; unaccustomed to rigid 
discipline ; exposed to many temptations ; easily drawn into sin; 
and subject to great agitation and excitement. Even a great many 
subjects which may now be considered as settled, in morals and 
religion, would appear to them open for debate ; and parties, as at 
Corinth, would easily be formed. (Comp. Acts xiv. xv; Rom. xiv. 
1 Cor. viii.) In these circumstances, how natural was it for these 
churches to look for direction to the inspired men, who had founded 
them? and how natural, that such persons should interpose and 
settle important and difficult cases of discipline? And after these 
obvious considerations, are we to suppose, that the fact, that the 
apostle Paul, in twocases,—and two such cases only are recorded ,— 
exercised an extraordinary act of discipline, is to be regarded as 
proof, that this power appertained only to the apostolic office, and 
was to be a permament arrangenent in the church? We confess 
our ‘amazement,’ that but two cases of apostolic interference are 
mentioned, during the long and active life of Paul ; and we regard 
this as some evidence, that the churches were expected to exercise 
discipline, and actually did so, on their own members. 

(7.) We are confirmed in our views on this point, from what is 
known to take place in organizing churches in heathen countries 
at the present day. Since we commenced this article, we were 
conversing with one of the American missionaries, stationed at 
Ceylon.* In the course of the conversation, he incidentally re- 
marked, that the missionaries were obliged to retain the exercise of 
discipline in their own hands; and that, although the mission had 
been established more than fifteen years, yet the exercise of dis- 
cipline had never been intrusted to the native converts. He far- 
ther observed, that the missionaries had been endeavoring to find 
persons, to whom they could intrust the discipline of the church, as 
elders, but that as yet they had not found one. The native con- 
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verts were still ignorant of the laws of christianity; they had so 
little influence in the church; they were so partial to each other, 
even when in fault; that thus far, discipline,—though somewhat 
frequent acts of discipline were necessary,—was retained in the 
hands of the missionaries. Substantially the same thing must 
have occurred in the early churches in Asia Minor, in Syria, and 
Greece. Will Dr. Onderdonk infer, that because Mr. Winslow, 
Mr. Poor, and Dr. Scudder, in Ceylon, have found it necessary 
to retain the power of administering discipline, that therefore they 
are diocesan bishops, and that they do not contemplate, that the 
churches in Ceylon shall be other than prelatical? If not, his 
argument in the case of the church in Corinth can be allowed no 
weight. 

We have now done with this instance of discipline. We have 
shown, that all the circumstances of the case can be accounted for, 
without any such conclusion, as that to which the author of the 
Tract is desirous to conduct it. We turn, therefore, to his other 
case of discipline, in the church at Ephesus. 

The case is thus stated in 1 Tim. i. 20: “Of whom is Hyme- 
neus and Alexander; whom J have delivered unto satan, that 
they may learn not to blaspheme.” His argument is, that “ it is 
the apostle who inflicts the discipline; the elders do not ap- 
pear in the matter. And discipline is a ministerial function, and 
excommunication its highest exercise.” (Answer, p. 13.) In reply 
to this case, we make the following observations. 

(1.) It occurs in a charge to Timothy,—Timothy, on the sup- 
position of Episcopalians, an apostle co-ordinate with Paul him- 
self; Timothy, prelate of Ephesus. If Timothy was an apostle, 
and diocesan bishop, and if the exercise of discipline pertained to 
an apostle and bishop, why did Paul take the matter into his own 
hands? Why not refer it to Timothy, and repose sufficient con- 
fidence in him to believe, that he was competent to fulfill this part 
of his Episcopal office? Would it now be regarded as courteous, 
for the bishop of Ohio to interpose and inflict an act of discipline 
on some Hymeneus or Alexander, of the diocese of Pennsylva- 
nia? And would there be as cordial submission of the bishop of 
Pennsylvania, as there was of the bishop of Ephesus? If Tim- 
othy was at Ephesus, and if the case of discipline occurred at 
the time which Dr. O. supposes, this case appears, to our humble 
apprehension, very much as if Paul regarded ‘Timothy as _ neither 
an apostle nor a prelate. 

(2.) If the exercise of the authority in this case of discipline 
by Paul, proves, that the presbyters at Ephesus had no right to ad- 
minister discipline ; for the same reason it proves, that Timothy had 
not thatright. By the supposition of Episcopalians, ‘Timothy was 
there, as well as the presbyters. ‘The assumption of the authority 
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by Paul, proves as much, that it did not belong to Timothy, as that 
it did not belong to the presby ters. 

(3.) This was a case such as occurred at Corinth. It was not 
an ordinary act of discipline; it was one, which supposed the in- 
fliction of the judgment of God by a miraculous agency. ‘“* Whom 
I have delivered unto satan, that they may learn not to blas- 
pheme.” Compare this account with the record of the case in 
Corinth, (1 Cor. v. 5.) and it is evident, that this was not an or- 
dinary act of discipline, but was such as implied the direct in- 
fliction of the judgment of the Almighty. ‘That such inflictions 
were intrusted to the hands of the apostles, we admit; and that 
Paul, not Timothy, inflicted this, proves, that the latter was neither 
an apostle nor a prelate. 

(4.) Dr. Onderdonk supposes, that this occurred at Ephesus, 
and while Timothy was there. But what evidence is there 
of this? It is neither affirmed, that the transaction was at 
Ephesus, nor that ‘Timothy was there. His argument proceeds on 
the assumption, that Timothy was bishop there when this epistle 
was written, and that the case of discipline occurred there. And 
the proof of this would probably be, the subscription at the end of 
the second epistle, and the “tradition of the elders.” But that 
subscription has no authority; and itis notto be assumed, but 
proved, that Timothy was there in the capacity of a prelate, or 
there at all, when this epistle was written to him. The demon- 
stration, that a bishop only exercised discipline, it must be ad- 
mitted, rests on slender grounds, if this be all. 

(5.) But if this case did occur at Ephesus, what evidence is 
there, that it occurred at the ¢?me that bishop Onderdonk supposes ? 
The account in the epistle to ‘Timothy, by no means fixes the time 
of the transaction. “ Whom I have delivered (vapéduxa) unto 
satan,” etc. It was already done; and the presumption is, that it 
was done when Paul was uimself present with them. It is morally 
certain, that it was not an act of discipline, that was then fo be done. 

Our readers have now the whole case before them. Episco- 
pacy affirms, that prelates on/y have the power of administering 
discipline. It affirms, that the churches are prohibited from ex- 
ercising it on their own members; that those appointed: to preach 
the gospel, to administer the sacraments, and to be pastors of the 
flock, and who may therefore be supposed to understand the cases 
of discipline, and best qualified to administer it, have no right to 
exercise this act of government over their own members ; but that 
this exclusive prerogative belongs to a stranger, and a foreigner, 
a prelatical bishop, whom the churches seldom see, and who must 
be, in a great degree, unacquainted with their peculiar wants and 
character. All power of discipline, in an entire diocese of 
some hundreds of churches, is to be taken away from the members 
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themselves, and from the pastors, and lodged in strange hands, and 
committed to a solitary, independent man, who, from the nature of 
the circumstances, can have little acquaintance with the case, and 
possess few of the qualifications requisite for the intelligent per- 
formance of this duty. And does the reader ask, What is the 
authority for this assumption of power? Why are the churches, | 
and their pastors disrobed of this office, and reduced to the con- 
dition of humble dependents, at the feet of the prelate? Let him, 
in astonishment, learn. It is not because there is any command to 
this effect in the new testament ; it is not because there is any de- 
claration implying, that it would be so ; it is not by any affirmation, 
that it ever was so. This is the reason, and this is all :—The 
apostle Paul, in two cases, and in both instances over the heads 
of presbyters, (and over the head of bishop Timothy, too,) de- 
livered men ‘to satan for the destruction of the flesh, that they 
might learn not to blaspheme ;’ and THEREFORE, bishop Onder- 
donk, and bishop Griswold, and bishop Doane, only, have power to 
administer discipline in all the churches in Pennsylvania, and in 
the eastern diocese, and in New-Jersey ; and THEREFORE, all the 
acts of discipline exercised by Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, etc., in Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey, and by the Congre- 
gationalists of New-England, are null and void. The disposal of 
such antecedents and consequents, may be safely left to all who 
hold, that ‘‘ no argument is worth taking into the account, that has 
nota clear and palpable bearing on the naked topic,—the scriptural 
evidence of Episcopacy.” Tract, p. 3. 

But we have not done with this subject. We are now prepared 
toshow, not only, that there is no evidence, that the apostles ex- 
clusively exercised discipline, but that there 2s positive proof, that 
all the acts of discipline were in fact exercised by the presbyters 
of the churches. ‘To put this matter to rest, we adduce the fol- 
lowing passages of scripture : 

Acts, xx. 17, 28. ‘ From Miletus, Paul sent to Ephesus, and 
called for the presByTeRs of the church, and said unto them: 
Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you BisHops, (iai¢xérovg) to feed, (roma iverv 
like good shepherds, to provide for, watch over, and govern,) the 
church of God.”’ It would be easy to show, that the “word trans- 
lated feed, includes the whole duty which a shepherd exercises 
over his flock, including all that is needful in the supervision, 
government, and defense, of those under his care. Proof of this 
may be found in the following passages of the new testament, 
where the word occurs in the sense of ruling, or governing, in- 
cluding of course the exercise of discipline ; for how can there be 
government, unless there is authority for punishing offenders? 
Matt. ii. 6; John, xxi. 16; 1 Peter, v. 2; Rev. ii. 27. ‘ And 
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he shall rule them (ojoves adrodg) with a rod of iron;” an ex- 
pression which will be allowed to ry the exercise of discipline. 
Rey. xii. 5; xix. 15. Comp. Ps. ii. 9; xxiii. 1 ; xxvii. 12; xlvii- 
13. And the Iliad of Homer may be consulted, passim, for this 
use of the word. See particularly, I. 263; II. 85. 

1 Peter, v. 2,3. ‘“ ‘The pressyrers who are among you I ex- 
hort, who am also a PREsBYTER. FEED (coimdvare) the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the ovERSIGHT (2ai¢xorduvreg 
discharging the duty of sisHops,) thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly,’ ete. Here the very work which is claimed for prelates, 
is enjoined on presbyters, the very name which prelates assume, is 
given to presbyters; and Peter ranks himself as on a level with 
them, in the office of exercising discipline, or in the government of 
the church. Is is perfectly obvious, that the presbyters at Ephe- 
sus, and the presbyters whom Peter addressed, were intrusted 
with the pastoral care to the fullest extent. It is obvious, that 
they were required to engage in all the work requisite in instruct- 
ing, directing, and governing the flock. And it is as obvious, that 
they were intrusted with a power and an authority in this busi- 
ness, with which presbyters are not intrusted by the canons of 
the Episcopal church. We respectfully ask, Whether the bishop 
of Pennsylvania, or New-Jersey, eo now ‘take 1 Peter, v. 2,3, 
for a text, and address the “ priests,”’ or “‘ second order of clergy,” 
in these words, without Am paseo “'The PREs- 
BYTERS who are among you I exhort, who am also a PRESBYTER. 
Feed (xomdvare) the flock of God, éaitxoriwree discharging the duty 
of BisHoPs over it, not by constraint, neither as being Lorps 
over God’s heritage.”’ 

Heb. xiii. 7. ‘‘ Remember them which have the rule over you : 
Tov Hyouncvov oydiv, YOUR RULERS.” Verse 17. ‘Obey them that 
have the rule over you.” ( TsideoS¢ roig qyoupdvorg judi.) That bish- 
ops are here referred to, no one will pretend. Yet the office of 
ruling certainly implies, that kind of government which is con- 
cerned in the administration of discipline. 

1 Thess. v. 12. ‘* We beseech you, brethren, to know them which 
labor among you, and are over you in the Lord.” (xa wpoidrap.cvoug 
buciv dv xvpiw.) 1 Tim.v.17. ‘“ Let the pressyrers that rule well, 
(xpossrcires) be counted worthy of double honor.” ‘There can be 
no question, that these passages are applied to presbyters. We 
come, then, to the conclusion, that the terms which properly denote 
government, and discipline, and on which alone, any claim for the 
exercise of authority can be founded,—the terms expressive of 
governing, of feeling, of ruling, of taking the oversight, are all ap- 
plied to presbyters ; that the churches are required to submit to 
them in the exercise of that office ; and that the very term deno- 
ting Episcopal jurisdiction, is applied to them also. We ask fox 
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a solitary passage which directs apostles, or prelates, to administer 
discipline ; and we leave the case of discipline, therefore, to the 
common sense of those who read the new testament, and who be- 
lieve, that presbyters had any duties to perform. 

We have now examined the essential point in Episcopacy ; for, 
if the claims which are arrogated for bishops are unfounded, the 
system, as a system, is destroyed. We have examined the soli- 
tary passage urged directly in its favor, “ the apostles and elders,” 
‘the apostles, and elders, and brethren ;” and the claims set up 
in favor of their exclusive right to administer discipline ; and, if we 
mistake not, we have shown, that hitherto, so stupendous claims 
have never been reared on so narrow a basis. 

The next point which it is indispensable for Episcopalians to 
make out from the bible, is, that <¢ was intended, that the supe- 
riority in ministertal rank and power, should be a permanent ar- 
rangement. ‘This, it will be perceived, is a distinct and indepen- 
dent inquiry. It by no means follows of necessity, even if all that 
the Episcopalians claim for the apostles, were conceded ; for it 
might be true, that the apostles had this superiority, and yet, that 
it was designed merely as a temporary arrangement. As the 
« Answer”? has added nothing material to the argument of the 
tract, on this subject, we shall not long be detained on this point. 
The sole argument in the “Tract” is drawn from the claim, that 
Timothy was bishop of Ephesus, and Titus of Crete; and, that 
the “angels” of the seven churches were prelatical bishops. 
(pp. 23—29, ) In our review, we examined these several claims 
at length. (Review, pp. 17—31.) As the writer of the Answer 
has not thought proper to notice our argument here, we are left 
to the presumption, that an obvious or satisfactory reply was not 
at hand. ‘The train of our reasoning, then, we shall take the 
liberty of regarding as unbroken and untouched. The only ap- 
pearance of argument on this subject, in the Answer, is found on p. 
14, and it is this: that its author supposes, our argument to have 
been, that Timothy and Titus had a temporary and extraordinary 
office, because they were ‘‘ migratory ;” and, as many of the presby- 
ters,—Apollos, for example,—were migratory, hence it would fol- 
low, that the office of presbyter, also, was temporary. Now 
in reply to this, we observe, that although we did affirm the 
appointment of Timothy and Titus to have been § temporary,’ yet 
we were not so weak, as to suppose, that it was because they were 
migratory. ‘That this fact indicated, that they had not a permanent 
prelatical office, we assuredly did, and still do, believe. But we 
showed,—in a manner which we marvel the author of the answer 
did not notice,—that ‘Timothy was sent to Ephesus for a special 
purpose, and that he was to execute that fice only until Paul re- 
turned. (Review, pp. 22, 24. 1 Tim. 1. 3; iv. 13. 1 Tim. in. 14, 
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15.) ‘The same thing we showed, from the new testament, to be 
the case with regard to Titus. (Review, p. 26. See Titus, i. 6—9 ; 
iii. 10, 12.) We never so far forgot ourselves, as to suppose, that 
because ‘Timothy and Titus were ‘‘migratory,” that, therefore, 
they were not bishops. We put the matter on wholly different 
ground ; and in the course of our argument, we quoted no less than 
forty-six passages of the new testament, containing, we believe, 
all that can be supposed to bear on the point. We cannot with- 
hold the expressions of our ‘amazement,’ that an author, whose 
express object was, to ‘test Episcopacy by scripture,” should 
have left unnoticed, this argument. Never was there invented a 
shorter and more convenient mode of avoiding such an argument, 
than by saying of something which we never intended to urge, 
that the whole of it was founded on the fact of their being ‘ mi- 
gratory.” We would now remind the author, that our argument 
was not of such a character; but it was, (1.) That Timothy is not 
even called an apostle; (2.) Thai he is expressly distinguished 
Jrom the apostles; (3.) That there is no evidence, that he was 
bishop of Ephesus ; (4.) That the scripture affirms, he was sent 
to Ephesus for a special and temporary purpose ; (Review, p. 22.) 
and, (5.) That the epistles to Timothy contain full proof of the 
falsehood of any such supposition, as, that he was a prelatical 
bishop ; because, (a) there are but two orders of officers in the 
church, spoken of in those epistles ; (4) they contain no description 
of his own office as a prelate; (c) they contain full and explicit 
directions, on a great variety of other topics, of far less importance 
than the office which, according to Episcopacy, was to constitute 
the very peculiarity of the church ; and not a word respecting bis 
brother bishops. then existing, or any intimation, that such an 
order of men ever would exist. 

In regard to Titus, we proved, (1.) That he was left in Crete, 
for the special purpose of completing a work which Paul had be- 
gun; (2.) That Paul gave him express directions, when he had 
done that, to come to him ; and, (3.) That he obeyed the com- 
mand, left Crete, and became the traveling companion of Paul ; 
and, that there is not the slightest reason to suppose, that he ever 
returned to Crete. 

In regard to the “angels” of the seven churches, we showed, 
that the whole of Dr. Onderdonk’s argument was a mere assump- 
tion, that there was an inferior body of the “ clergy at large ;” that 
there were in each of those cities, more churches than one,—a 
fact which should be proved, not assumed ;—also, that the style of 
the address to the “ angel,” was that of the “ angel of the church,” 
evidently referring to an individual congregation, and not to such 
a group of churches as constitute a modern diocese ; and, that the 
application of the term “ angel,” to the pastor of a single church, 
Vor. VIL. 8 
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was much more obvious, and much the more probable supposition, 
than to ‘the formal, unfrequent, and in many instances, stately and 
pompous visitations of a diocesan bishop.’ (Review, pp. 27—30.) 

To this argument there is no reply, except by an assumption, 
that ‘Timothy was bishop of Ephesus; that the same thing must 
be presumed to exist in the year 96; and, that the “ elders” at 
Ephesus being there also, and being ministers, any direction to 
the * angel,” must sup pose, t that he was superior to the presbyters. 
(Answer, p- 17.) Now the whole of this argument proceeds on 
the supposition, that the elders at Ephesus were ordained minis- 
ters of the gospel, a distinct rank of the clergy, and sustaining the 
same office as the ‘* second order” in the E piscopal church. But 
this is assuming the very point in debate. In our review, we 
showed, (p. 23.) that all the facts in the case of the elders at 

= phesus, (Acts, xx. 17. etc.) are met by the supposition, that 
they were ruling elders, or persons appointed to govern, guide, 
and secure, the spiritual welfare of the church. Our argument is, 
(1.) That Dr. O. admits, that the word rendered “ feed,” («oycivew,) 


may mean, to rule ; (‘Lract, pp. 24, 37.) (2.) That the idea of 


ruling, i iS the one which is there specifically dwelt on. ‘That he 
directs them to * feed,” or exercise the office of a shepherd over 
them, that is, to guard, detend, provide for them, as a shepherd 
does, in the care of his flock. He directs them to watch against 
the grievous wolves which should come in, and against those who 
should rise up from among themselves, to secure parties, etc.; (3.) 
There is no counsel given them about the proper mode of ad- 
ministering the sacraments, the peculiar duty of the ‘ second order” 
of clergy. (4.) There is no expression of lamentation, that they 
had not a prelatical bishop; or any intimation, that they would 
soon be furnished with one.  (5.) Tt is evidently implied, that the 
number of these elders was conside og They are addressed as 
such; and yet they are addressed as in charge of one “ flock,” 
over ‘o hich they had been placed. at it is incredible, that any 
considerable body of the ‘second order of clergy” should have 
heen ordained in an infant church like Ephesus. And it is equally 
incredible, that 7/ Paul had so ordained them, he should have set 
them over one flock, ina single city,—collegiate ‘ rectors’ in a sin- 
gle church in Ephesus,—under a * diocesan” also, of the single 
“ flock,” or church ; a diocesan not then present, and concerning 
whom not the slightest hint was dropped by Paul, either of lamen- 
tation or promise. So that, on the whole, one knows not at which 
to be most surprised, the nuinber of assumptions indispensable to 
the purpose of *enthroning” the bishop Timothy at Ephesus, or 
the singular coolness with which Episcopalians urge all these as- 
sumptions, as if they were grave matters of historical record. 

In reference to the term “ angel,” as used in the apocalypse, 
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e have only to remark, further, that the interpretation which 
makes it refer to a prelatical bishop, is so unnatural, and forced, 
that Episcopalians are, many of them, themselves compelled to 
abandon it. ‘Thus Stillingfleet, than whom an abler man, and one 
whose praise is higher in Episcopal churches, is not to be found 
among the advocates of prelacy, says, of these angels : “If many 
things in the epistles be denoted to the angels, but yet so as to 
concern the whole body, then, of necessity, the angel must be 
taken as a representative of the whole body ; and then, why may 
not the word angel be taken by way of representation of the body 
itself, either of the whole church, or, which is far more probable, 
of the consessors, or order of presbyters, in that church? We see 
what miserable, unaccountable arguments those are, which are 
brought for any kind of government, from metaphorical or ambi- 
guous expressions, or names promiscuously used.” Irenicum. 

In regard to this second point, which it is incumbent on Episco- 
palians to make out, we are now prepared to estimate the force of 
these arguments. ‘The case stands thus. (1.) ‘There is no com- 
mand in the new testament, to the apostles, to transmit the pecu- 
liarity of the apostolic office. If there had been, the industry of 
Dr. Onderdonk would have called it to our attention. If the pe- 
culiarity of the office was to be transmitted, it was required, that 
such a command should be given. (2.) There is no affirmation, 
that it would be thus transmitted. If there had been, Dr. O’s 
tract would not have been so barren on this point. And we ask 
him, whether it is credible, that the apostles were bishops of a 
superior order, and that it was designed, that all the church should 
be subje ct to an order of men, “superior in ministerial rank and 
power,” deriving their authority from the apostles ; and yet, not 
the slightest command thus to transmit it, and not the slightest 
hint, that it would be done? We say again, Credat Judeus 
Apella! (3.) It was impossible, that the peculiarity of the apostolic 
office should be transmitted. We have shown, not by assumptions, 
but by a large array of passages of scripture, what that peculiarity 
was,—to bear witness to the great events which went to prove, 
that Jesus was the Messiah: we have been met in this proof, by 
the calm and dignified observation, that this was a “ showy” argu- 
ment; and we now aflirm, that the peculiarity of that office, as 
specified by Jesus Christ, by the chosen apostles, by Paul, and 
by the whole college, coutp nor be transmitted ; that no bishop 
is, or can be, a witness, in the sense, and for the purpose, for which 
they were originally designated. (4.) We have examined the 
case of ‘Timothy, of Titus, and of the angels of the churches,—the 
slender basis on which the fabric of Episcopal pretension has been 
reared. We now affirm, (5.) That, should we admit all that 
Episcopalians claim, on each of these points, there is not the 
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slightest proof, as a matter of historical record, that the Episcopal 
office has been transmitted from prelate to prelate; but that the 
pretended line has been often broken, and that no jury would give 
a verdict to the amount of five dollars, on proof so slender as can 
be adduced for the uninterrupted succession of prelates. As satis- 
factory evidence on this point, we repeat the following passage, 
contained in the September number of this journal : 


‘We are informed by many ancient historians, and very expressly by 
Bede, in his famous Ecclesiastical History, ‘‘ That at the request of 
Oswald, king of Northumberland, certain presbyters came (in the 
seventh century) from Scotland into England, and ordained bishops ; 
that the abbot, and other presbyters of the island of Hy, sent Aydan 
for this express purpose, declaring him to be worthy of the office of 
bishop, and that he ought to be sent to instruct the unbelieving and the 
unlearned.”” He informs us, that * those presbyters ordained him and 
sent him to England on this errand ; and that Finan, sent from the same 
monastery in the same island, succeeded him in the Episcopal office, 
after having been ordained by the Scottish presbyters.”’ 

Upon this testimony of Bede, Baxter remarks, ‘¢ You will find, that 
the English had a succession of bishops by the Scottish presbyter’s or- 
dination ; and there is no mention in Bede, of any dislike or scruple of 
the lawfulness of this course. The learned Dr. Doddridge refers us to 
Bede and Jones, to substantiate the fact, that ‘‘ the ordination of Eng- 
lish bishops cannot be traced up to the church of Rome as its original ; 
that in the year 668, the successors of Austin, the monk, (who came 
over A. D. 596,) being almost extinct, by far the greater part of the 
bishops were of Scottish ordination, by Aydan and Finan, who came 
out of the Culdee monastery of Columbanus, and were no more than 
presbyters.” 

And is it verily so, that the Episcopal blood was thus early and ex- 
tensively contaminated in England? Is it verily so, that when the ef- 
fects of pious Austin’s labors had become almost imperceptible, the 
sinking church was revived again, by sending to Scotland for presbyters 
to come and ordain a multitude of bishops? ‘Then it is verily a fact, 
that Presbyterian ordination is one of the sturdiest pillars that support 
the vast fabric of the church of England. No matter if only ¢en bishops 
were thus ordained, the contamination (if it be one,) having been im- 
parted more than eleven hundred years ago, has had a long time to dif- 
fuse itself, and doubtless has diffused itself so extensively from bishop 
to bishop, that not a single prelate in Great Britain can prove, that he 
has escaped the infection. For what one of them can tell, if he was not 
consecrated by bishops, who were themselves consecrated by bishops, 
and they by other bishops, to whom all the ordaining power they ever 
had, was transmitted from the presbyters of Scotland? But this is not 
the whole of the evil. As no one bishop can trace his Episcopal pedi- 
gree further back, perhaps, than two or three centuries, so he cannot 
certainly know, that any presbyter, on whose head he has imposed 
hands, has received from him any thing more than Presbyterian ordi- 
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nation. Nor is this all the evil. The Protestant Episcopal bishops 
and presby ters in America are in the same plight; for I am told, that 
all their authority came from England. But as the English bishops 
who gave it to them, could not then, and cannot now, certainly tell 
whence it came, so who knows but all the Episcopal clergy in the 
United States of America, are originally indebted to the hands of Elder 
Aydan and Elder Finan, for all their ministerial powers? I tremble 
for all Protestant Episcopal churches on both continents, if Presbyterian 
ordination be not VALID and SCRIPTURAL.’ pp. 486, 487. 


One point more, in the argument for Episcopacy, remains. It 
is, that none but prelates ordained. It is ncumbent on Episcopa- 
lians to prove this, as essential to their argument. For if presby- 
ters or elders exercised the office of ordaining, then the main 
point claimed for the superiority of bishops, is unfounded We 
aim, therefore, to show, that there is positive proof, that presbyters 
did ordain. We have shown, i in the course of our argument, that 
they exercised the office of discipline, one of the things claimed 
peculiarly for bishops ; we now proceed to show, that the oflice of 
ordaining was one which was intrusted to them, and which they 
exercised. If this point be made out, it follows still further, that 
the peculiarity of the office of the apostles was not, that they or- 
dained, and that the clergy of the new testament are not divided 
into ‘ three orders,’ but are equal in ministerial rank and power. 
The argument is indeed complete without this ; for, unless Epis- 
copalians can show, by positive proof, the superiority of their bishops 
to the right of ordination and discipline, the parity of the clergy 
follows as a matter of course. 

The writer of these articles is a Presbyterian. But the argu- 
ment does not require, that he should go largely into the proof of 
his own views on church polity. The object is, to disprove Epis- 
copacy. If this is disproved, it follows, that the clergy are on an 
equality. If it is shown, that the doctrine of the new testament is, 
that presbyters were to ordain, it is a sufficient disposal of the 
‘« feeble claims of lay-ordination,” and of all other claims. — It will 
follow, that a valid ordination is that, which is performed in accor- 
dance with the direction, that presbyters should ordain. What 
particular churches, bestdes the Presbyterian, accord, in their prac- 
tice, with the dweition. it is not our business to inquire. It is 
sufficient for our purpose, that the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches accord with that requirement, and follow the di- 
rection of the new testament, in the ordination of their ministry by 
presbyters, and in their ministerial equality. ‘This is all the reply 
that is necessary, to the train of reflections in the “ Answer.” (pp. 
5,6.) We have seen, also, that Episcopal ordination | is valid, not be- 
cause it is performed by a prelate, but because it is, as we remark- 
ed, (Review, pp. 32,33.) in facta mere Presbyterian performance 
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In proof of the point now before us, therefore, we adduce 1 Tim. 
iv. 14: “ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the Jaying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery.” Of this passage, which, to the common sense of mankind, 
affirms the very thing under discussion, it is evidently material for 
Episcopalians to dispose ; or their claims to exclusive rights and pri- 
vileges are forever destroy ed. We shall, therefore, examine the 
passage, and then notice the objections to its obvious and common- 
sense interpretation, alledged by Dr. Onderdonk. 

We observe then, (1 ) That the translation of the passage is 
fairly made. Much learned criticism has been exhausted, to very 
little purpose, by Episcopalians, to show, that a difference existed 
between “ with,” (wera) in this place, and « by,” (di) in 2'T'im. i. 
6. It has been said, ‘ that such a distinction may justly be regard- 
ed as intimating, that the virtue of the ordaining act flowed from 
Paul, while the presbytery, or the rest of that body if he were in- 
cluded in it, expressed only consent.” (Tract, p. 22.) But it has 
never been shown, nor can it be, that the preposition “ with” does 
not fairly express the force of the original. The same observation 
iway be applied to the word, “ presbytery,” (xpecSurepiov.) It de- 
notes properly a body, or assembly of elders, or presbyters. In 
Luke, xxii. 66, it is applied to the body of elders which composed 

the Sanhedrim, or great council of the Jews, and is translated “ the 
elders of the people :” co wpe Surépiov rou ow") See also, Acts, 
xxii. 5: “ the estate of the elders.” The word occurs no where 
else in the new testament, except in the passage under considera- 
tion. Dr. Onderdonk has endeavored to show, that it means “ the 
office to which ‘Timothy was ordained, not the persons who ordain- 
ed him ; ; so that the passage would read, ‘with the Jaying on of 
hands to confer the presbyterate,’ or presbytership, or the clerical 
oflice ;” and appeals to pos authority of Grotius and Calvin, in the 
ease. (Tract, pp. 19, 20.) In regard to this interpretation, we 
observe, (1.) ‘That if a be correct, “then it follows , that Timothy 
was not an apostle, but an sldet he was ordained to the office 
of the presbyterate, or the eldership. ‘Timothy, then, is to be laid 
out of the college of the apostles, and reduced to the humble of- 
fice of a presbyter. When prelacy is to be established by show- 
ing, that the office of apostles was transmitted, ‘Timothy is an apos- 
tle ; when it is necessary to ake another use of this same man, it 
appears that he was ordained to the presbyterate, and Timothy be- 
comes a humble presbyter. But, (2.) If the word “ presbytery’’ 
(wpeoSurepiov) here means the presbyterate, and not the persons, 
then it doubtless means the same in the two other places where it 
occurs. In Luke, xxii. 66, we shall receive the information, that 
“the presbyterate,” “ the presbytership,” or “ the clerical office” 
of the people, that ts, the body by which the people conferred “ the 
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presbyterate,” came together with the scribes, ete. In Acts, xxii. 5, 
we shall be informed, that “the presbyterate,” or “ the clerical 
office,” would bear witness with the high-priest to the life of Paul. 
Such absurdities show the propriety of adhering, in interpretation, 
to the obvious and usual meaning of the words. (3.) The word 
is fixed in its meaning; in the usage of the church. Suicer (The- 
saurus,) says, it denotes “an assembly, congregation, and college 
of presbyters in the christian church.” In all the instances which 
he quotes from ‘Theodoret, (on 1 ‘Tim. iv. 14.) from Chrysostom, 
(Homil. xiii. on this epistle,) from Theophylact, (in loco,) and from 
Ignatius, (Epis. to Antioch, and to the ‘T'rallians,) there is not the 
slightest evidence, that it is ever used to denote the office, instead 
of the persons, of the presbytery. (4.) As the opinion of Gro- 
tius is referred to by Dr. O., we beg leave to quote, here, a passage 
from his commentary on this place. “ ‘The custom was, that the 
presbyters who were present, placed their hands on the head of 
the candidate, at the same time with the presiding officer of their 
body,” cum cetus sut principe. ‘ Where the apostles, or their 
assistants, were not present, ordination took place by the presiding 
ofiicer (Presidem) of their body, with the concurrence of the 
presbytery.” We were particulary surprised, that the authority 
of Catvin should have been adduced, as sanctioning that in- 
terpretation, which refers the word pre: sbytery to office, and not 
to persons. His words are, ‘They who interpret presbytery, 
here, as a collective noun, denoting the college of presbyters, are, 
in my judgment, right.” Our first argument, then, is, that the 
word “ presbytery,” denoting the persons who composed the body, 
or college of elders, is the proper, obvious, and established sense 
of ‘®. passage. 

2.) It is evident from this passage, that whoever or whatever 
a might have been engaged in this transaction, a material part 
of it belonged to the presbytery or eldership concerned. ‘* Neg- 
lect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by 
prophecy ; WITH THE LAYING ON OF THE HANDS OF THE PRES- 
BYTERY. Here it is evident, that the presbytery bore a material 
part in the transaction. Paul says, that the gift that was in Timo- 
thy, was given him by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery. That is, that prophecy, or some prophecies 
relating to Timothy, (comp. 1 ‘Tim. i. 18, “ according to the 
prophecies which went before in thee,’’) had designated him as a 
proper person for the ministry, or that he would be employed in 
the ministry ; but the prophecy did not invest him with the office,— 
did not confer the gift. That was done,—that formal appointment 
fulfilling the prophecy,—by the imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery. It was necessary, that that act of the presbytery 
should thus concur with the prophecy, or Timothy had remained 
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a layman. ‘The presbyters laid their hands on him ; and he 
thus received his office. As the prophecy made no part of his 
ordination, it follows, that he was ordained by the presbytery. 

(3.) The statement here, is just one which would be given 
now in a Presbyterian ordination ; it is not one which would be 
made in an Episcopal ordination. A Presbyterian would choose 
these very words, to give an account of an ordination in his 
church; an E piscopalian would not. The former speaks of 
ordination by a presbytery; the latter, of ordination by a bishop. 
‘The former can use the account of the apostle Paul, here, as ap- 
plicable to ordination, without explanations, comments, new ver- 
sions, and criticisms ; ‘the latter cannot. ‘The passage speaks to 
the common understanding of men, in favor of Presbyterian ordi- 
nation,—of the action of a presbytery in the case: it never speaks 
the language of Episcopacy, even after all the torture to which it 
may be subjected by Episcopal criticism. ‘The passage is one, 
too, which is not like the ‘‘ apostles and elders,” ‘ the apostles, 
and elders, and brethren,” —the on/y direct passage on which Epis- 
copacy relies,—a passage which has no perceptible connection with 
the case ; but it is one, that speaks on the very subject ; which re- 
lates to the exact transaction ; and which makes a positive affirma- 
tion of the very thing in debate. 

(4.) The supposition, that this was not a presbyterial trans- 
action, renders the passage unmeaning. Hee was present, a 
body of men, called a presbytery. We ask the Episcopalian, 
why they were present? ‘lhe answer is, not for the purpose of 
ordination, but for “concurrence.” Paul, the bishop, is the sole 
ordainer. We see Timothy bowing before the presbytery. We 
see them solemnly impose their hands on him. We ask, Why is 
this? ‘ Not for the purpose of ordination, the Episcopalian re- 
plies, but for “concurrence.” Paul is the ordainer.’ But, we 
ask, Had they no share in the ordination? ‘ None at all.” Had 
they no participation in conferring the gift designated by pro- 
phecy? ‘None atall.’ Why, then, present ? Why did they im- 
pose hands? For “ concurrence,” for form, for nothing! It was 
an empty pageantry, in which they were mistaken, when sup- 
posing, that their act had something to do in conferring the gift ; for 
their presence really meant nothing, and the whole transaction 
could as well have been performed without, as with them. 

(5.) If this ordination was the joint act of the presbytery, we 
have here a complete scriptural account of a Presbyterian ordina- 
tion. It becomes, then, a very material question, how the E 1pisco- 
palians dispose of this passage of scripture. ‘Their difficulties 
and embarrassments on this subject, will still farther confirm the 
obvious interpretation which Presbyterians suggest, and hold. 
These difficulties and embarrassments are thus ‘presented by Dr. 
Onderdonk : 
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He first doubts, whether this transaction was an ordination. 
(Tract, pp. 18, 19.) To this we answer, (1.) That, if it were 
not, then there is no account, that Timothy was ever ordained ; 
(2.) That there is no specific work mentioned in the history of 
the apostles, to which Timothy was designated, unless it was or- 
dination ; (3. That it is the obvious and fair meaning of the pas- 
sage ; (4. ) That, if this does not refer to ordination, it would be 
easy to apply the same denial to all the passages which speak of 
the “imposition of hands,” and to show, that there was no such 
thing, as ordination to the ministry, in any case; (5.) That it ac- 
cords with the common usage of the terms, ‘ imposition of hands,’ 
imiSioig roiv xeg5v, in the new testament. ‘The phrase occurs but 
four times :—Acts, vill. 18; 1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6; Heb. vi. 
2. Inall these places, it evidently denotes conferring some gift, 
office, or favor, described by the act. In 2 Tim. i. 6, it denotes, 
by the acknowledgment of all Episcopalians, ordination to the 
ministry. Why should it not here? (6.) If, as Dr. Onderdonk 
supposes, it refers to “an inspired designation of one already in the 
ministry, to a particular field of duty,” (Tract, p. 19.) then, (a) 
we ask, why we have no other mention of this transaction? (6) 
We ask, how it is to be accounted for, that Paul, while here 
evidently referring Timothy to the duties and responsibilities of 
the ministerial office in general, should not refer to his ordination, 
but to a designation to a particular field of labor? His argu- 
ment to Timothy, on such a supposition, would be this: ‘ Your 
office of a minister of the gospel, is one that is exceedingly impor- 
tant. A bishop must be blameless, vigilant, sober, of good be- 
havior, given to hospitality, apt to teach, not given to wine, etc. 
(chap. iii.) In order to impress this more deeply on you, to fix 
these great duties in your mind, I refer you,—not to the solemnity 
of your ordination vows,—but I solemnly remind you of “ an in- 
spired separation of one already in the ministry, to a particular 
field of duty.”’ We need only observe here, that this is not a 
strain of argument that looks like Paul. But, 

Secondly. Dr. O. supposes, that this was not a Presbyterian 
ordination. (Tract, pp. 19—21.) His first supposition is, that the 
word “presbytery” does: not mean the persons, but the office. 
(p. 19.) This we have already noticed. He next supposes, 
(pp. 20, 21.) that if “the presbytery” here means not the office 
given to Timothy, but a body of elders, that it cannot be shown, 
“of whom this ordaining presbytery was composed.” (p. 21.) 
And he then proceeds to state, that there are ‘‘ seven modes” in 
which this ‘ presbytery” might be composed. It might be made 
up of “ruling elders;” or, it might be composed of the “ grade 
called presbyters ; ;? or, as Peter and John called themselves 
“elders,” it might be made up of “ apostles ;”’ or, ‘‘ there may have 
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been ruling elders and presbyters ; or, presbyters and one or more 
apostles ; or, ruling elders and one or more of the apostles; or, 
ruling stew, and presbyters, and apostles.” (p. 21.) Now, as Dr. 
O. has not informed us twhich of these modes he prefers, we are 
left merely to conjecture. We may remark, on these supposi- 
tions, (1.) ‘That they are mere suppositions. ‘There is not the 
shadow of proof to support them. ‘lhe word “ presbytery,” “a 
body of elders,” does not appear to be such a difficult word of in- 
terpretation, as to make it necessary to envelop it in so much mist, 
in order to understand it. Dr. O’s argument, here, is such as a 
man always employs, when he is pressed by difficulties which he 
cannot meet, and when he throws himself, as it were, into a laby- 
rinth, in the hope, that amidst its numerous passages, he may 
escape detection, and evade pursuit. (2.) If this “ body of 
elders” was made up of “ ruling elders,” or, “of the grade called 
presbyters,” then the argument of Episcopacy is overthrown. 
Here is an instance, on ezt/er supposition, of Presbyterian ordina- 
tion, which is fatal to the claims, that bishops only ordain. Or, if 
it be supposed, that this was not an ordination, “but “an inspired 
separation of one already in the ministry, to a particular field of 
duty,” it is an act equally fatal to the claim of es tes tothe general 
“superintendence” of the church; since it is manifest, that these 
‘elders’ took upon themselves the functions of this oflice, and de- 
signated “ the bishop of Ephesus” to his field of labor. Such 
transaction would scarcely meet with Episcopal approbation in the 
nineteenth century. 

~ But in regard to the other suppositions, that a part of all the 
“‘ presbytery” was composed of apostles, we remark, (1.) That it 
is a merely gratuitous ne: ‘There is not an instance in 
which the term ‘* presbytery,” or “ body of elders,” is applied, in 
the new testament, to the colle i body of the apostles. (2.) On 
the supposition, that the “ presbytery” was composed entirely of 
apostles, then we ask, how it hap pens, that, in 2 ‘Tim. i. 6, Paul 
appropriates to himse lf a power, which belonged to every one of 
them, in as full right as to him? How came they to surrender 
their power into the hands of an individual? Was it the character 
of Paul, thus to assume authority which did not belong to him? 
We have seen, already, how, on the sup pos sition of the Episco- 
palian, he susperseded bishop Timothy, in the exercise of dicipline, 
in C orinth, and in his own diocese at Ephesus: we have now an 
instance, in which he claims all the virtue of the ordaining power, 
where his fellow-aposiles must have been equally concerned. 

But if a part only of this “ presbytery” was composed of 
apostles, and the remainder presbyters, either ruling elders, or 
“the second grade,” we would make the following inquiries : 
(1.) Was he ordained as a prelate? So the Episcopalians with 
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one voice declare,—prelate of Ephesus. Then it follows, that 
Timothy, a prelate, was set apart to his work, by the imposition of 
the hands of elders. What was then his prelatical character? 
Does the water in the cistern rise higher than the fountain? If 
laymen were concerned, ‘Timothy was a layman still. If pres- 
byters, ‘Timothy was a presbyter still. And thus all the power 
of prelates, from him of Rome downward, has come through the 
hands of humble presbyters,—just as we believe, and just as_his- 
tory affirms. (2.) Was he ordained as a presbyter? Then his 
Episcopal character, so far as it depends on his ordination, is 
swept away; and thus we have not a solitary instance of the con- 
secration of a prelate, in all the new testameiit. 

Which of these suppositions of Dr. O., he is disposed to receive 
as the true one, we are unable to say. All of them cannot be 
true ; and whichever he chooses, is, as we have seen, equally fatal 
to his argument, and involves a refutation of the clains of 
prelacy. 

The only other reply, with which Dr. O. meets the argument 
for Presbyterian ordination, from this passage, is, by the supposi- 
tion, that the virtue of the ordaining act was ye 8 tee from the 
apostle Paul. ‘The passage on which he rests the argument, is, 
(2 ‘Tim. i. 6.) “ that thou stir up the gift of God which is in thee, 
by the putting on of my hands.” On this passage we observe, (1.) 
Paul does not de ny, that other hands were also imposed on ‘To 
thy ; nor that his authority was derived also from others, in con- 
junction with himself. (2.) That, by the supposition of Episco- 
palians, as well as Presbyterians, other hands were, in fact, im- 
posed on him. (5.) It was perfectly natural for Paul, in con- 
sequence of the relation which ‘Timothy sustained to him, as his 
adopted son; (1 ‘Tim. i. 2.) as being selected by him for the 
ministry ; (Acts, xvi. 3.) and as being his companion in the min- 
istry, and in travels, to remind hin, near the close of his own life, 
(2 ‘Tim. iv. 6.) that he had been solemnly set apart to the work 
by himself, iti bring his own agency into ‘full view,—in order to 
stimulate and enc ourage him. That Paul had a part in the act of the 
ordination, we admit; that others also had a part,—the “ presbytery,’ 
—wwe have proved. (4.) The expression which is here used, is just 
such as an aged Presbyterian minister would now use, if directing a 
farewell letter to a son in the ministry. He would remind him, as 
Paul does in this epistle, (2 ‘Vim. iv. 6.) that he was about to leave 
the ministry, and the world; and, if he wished to impress his 
mind in a peculiarly tender manner, he would remind him, also, 
that he took part in his ordination; that, under his own hands, he 
had been designated to the work of the ministry ; and would en- 
deavor to deepen his conviction of the importance and magni- 
tude of the work, by the reflection, that he had been solemnly 
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set apart to it by a father. Yet who would infer from this, that 
the aged Presbyterian would wish to be regarded as a prelate? 

Dr. O. remarks on this cas e, (Tract, p. 22. ) that, if Paul was en- 
gaged in the transaction, it was the work of an apostle, and was “ an 
apostolic ordination.” We admit, that it was an “ apostolic ordi- 
nation ;” but when will Episcopalians learn to suppose it possible, 
that an “apostolic ordination” was not a prelatical ordination ? 
Did not Dr. O. see, that this was assuming the very point in de- 
bate, that the peculiarity of the apostolic office was, the power of 
ordaining 2? We reply further, that whoever was engaged in it, a 
“ presbytery” was concerned, and it was a Presbyterian ordination. 

We have now considered all the objections, that have been 
made to the obvious interpretation of this passage; and we are 
prepared to submit it to any candid mind, as a full and unqualified 
statement, of an instance of Presbyterian ordination. Whichever 
of the half-dozen suppositions,—assuming a hue, chameleon-like, 
from the nature of the argument to be refuted,—which Episcopalians 
are compelled to apply to the passage, is adopted, we have seen, that 
they involve them in all the difficulties of an unnatural interpreta- 
tion, and conduct us, by a more circuitous route, only to the plain 
and common-sense exposition of the passage, as decisive in favor 
of Presbyterian ordination. 

Having thus shown, that there was one Presbyterian ordination, 
in the case of ‘Tiunothy, claimed by Episcopalians as a prelate, and 
this too, in perhaps the only instance of ordination to the ministry, 
recorded in the new testament; we now proceed to adduce the 
case of a church, that was not organized on the principles of Epis- 
copalians, with three orders of cler gy. We refer to the church at 
Philippi. “Paul and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ, to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons.” odv éricxieroig xai dsaxdvog. In regard to this church, 
we make the following observations. (1.) It was organized by 
the apostle Paul himself, in connection with Silas, and was, there- 
fore, on the truly ‘ primitive and apostolic’ plan. (Acts, xvi.) (2.) 
Jt was in the center of a large territory, the capital of Macedonia, 
and not “71 to be placed in subjection to a diocesan of another 
region. (3.) It was surrounded by other churches; as we have 
express mention of the church at ‘Thessalonica, and the preaching 
of the gospel at Berea. (Acts, xvii.) (4.) There is mention made 
of but two orders of men. W hat the deacons were, we know from 
the appointment in Acts, vi. 1—6. ‘They were designated, not to 

reach, but to take care of the poor members of the church, and 
to distribute the alms of the saints. As we have there, in the 
original appointment of the office, the express and extended mention 
of its functions, we are to infer, that the design was the same at 
Philippi. If we admit, however, the supposition of the Episcopa- 
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lians, that the deacons were preachers, it will not at all affect our 
argument. The other class, therefore, the “ bishops,” constitute 
the preaching order, or the clergy ,—those to whom were committed 
the preaching of the word, the adn: nistration of the sacraments, 
and of the discipline of the church. Now, either these bishops 
were prelates, or they were the pastors, the presbyters of the 
church. If Episcopalians choose to say, that they were prelates, 
then it follows, (a) that there was a plurality of such prelates in the 
same diocese, and the same city, and the same church ; which is 
contrary to the fundamental idea of Episcopacy. It follows, also, 
(6) that there is entirely wanting, in this church, the ‘ second or- 
der’ of clergy ; that an Episcopal church is organized, defective in 
one of the essential grades, with an appointment of a body of pre- 
lates, without presbyters ; that is, an order of ‘superior’ men, de- 
signated to exercise jurisdiction over ‘ priests” who had no exist- 
ence. If it be said, that the “ presbyters,” or ‘“* second order,” 
might have been there, though Paul did not expressly name them; 
then we are presented with the remarkable fact, that he specifies 
the deacons, an inferior order, and expresses to them his christian 
salutations ; that he salutes and addresses also the saints, and yet 
entirely disregards those who had the special pastoral charge of 
the church. Paul thus becomes a model of disrespect, and inci- 
vility. In the epistles to Timothy, he gives him directions about 
every thing else, but no counsel about his brother prelates: in the 
epistles to the churches, he salutes their prelates, and their deacons, 
but becomes utterly regardless of the ‘second order of clergy,’ 
the immediate pastors of the churches. 

But if our Episcopal brethren prefer to say, that the “ bishops”’ 
here mean, not prelates, but presbyters, we, so far, shall agree 
with them; and then it follows, (a) That here is an undeniable 
instance of a church, or rather a group of churches, large enough 
to satisfy the desire of any diocesan bishop for extended jurisdic- 
tion, organized without any prelate. None is mentioned; and 
there are but two orders of men, to whom the care of the ‘‘ saints 
at Philippi” is intrusted. (6) If there was a prelate there, then 
we ask, why Paul did not refer to him, with affectionate salutations ? 
WwW hy does he refer to ‘the second and the third orders of clergy,’ 
without the slightest reference to the man who was ‘superior to 
them in ministerial rank and power?’ Was Paul jealous of the 
prelate ? or have we here another instance of indecorum and inci- 
vility ? (c) Ifthey had had a prelate, and the see was now vacant, 
why is there no reference to this fact? why no condolence at 
their loss? why no prayer, that God would send them a man to 
enter into the vacant diocese? (d) Episcopalians have sometimes 
felt the pressure of these difficulties to be so great, that they have 
supposed the prelate to have been absent, when this epistle was 
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addressed to the church at Philippi; and, that this was the reason 
why he was not remembered in the salutation. Of this solution, 
we observe only, that, like some other of their arguments, it is 
mere assumption. And even granting this assumption, it is an 
inquiry of not very easy solution, why Paul did not make some 
reference to this fact, and ask their prayers for the absent prelate. 
One can scarcely help being forcibly reminded, by the ineffectual 
efforts of Ey piscopali ins to find a prelat e at Philippi, of a remark- 
able transaction mentioned 1 Kings, xviii. 27, 28, to which we 
need only refer our readers. It is scarcely necessary to add, that, 
if a single church is proved to have been organized without the 
“ three orders of clergy,” the parity of the ministry is made out by 
apostolic appointment, and the Epis copal argument is at an end. 

We may add, that our view of the organization of the church in 
E REIpp, is confirmed by an examination of the organization of 
the church in its immediate neighborhood, in ‘Vhessalonica. In 
the two epistles which Paul directed to that church, there is not the 
slightest reference to any prelatical bishop; there is no mention of 
‘three orders of clergy ;’ there is no hint, that the church was or- 
ganized on that plan. But one order of ministers is mentioned, 
evidently as entitled to the same respect, and as on an entire 
equality. ‘They were men, clearly of the same rank, and engaged 
in dise harging the functions of the same office. And we beseech 
you, brethren, to know them which labor among you, and are over 
you in the par and admonish you ; _ and to esteem them very 
highly in love, for their work’s sake.” 1 Thess. v. 12, 13: Will 
our Episcopal friends be kind enough to inform us, why there is no 
mention of the prelate, whether present or absent ? 

We are here prepare 1d to estimate the force of the undeniable 
fact, that there is no distinction of grade or rank, by the names 
which are given to the ministers of the gospel in the new. testa- 
ment. It is admitted by Episcopalians themselves, that the names 
bishop, presbyter, etc., in the bible, do not denote those ranks of 
church-oflicers to which they are now applied, but are given indis- 
criminately to all. On this point, we have the authority of Dr. 
Onderdonk. ‘The name ‘bishop,’” says he, “ which now desig- 
nates the highest erade of the ministry , is not appropriated to this 
office in scripture. ‘That name is given to the middle order, or 
presbyters; and ALL THAT WE READ IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CONCERNING ‘BIsHOPsS, (including, of course, the words ‘ over- 
seers,’ and ‘oversight,’ which have the same derivation,) 1s TO BE 
REGARDED AS PERTAINING TO THIS MIDDLE GRADE.” (‘Tract, p- 
12.) ‘ Another irregularity of the same kind, occurs in regard 
to the an elder.’ It is sometimes used for a minister, or cler- 
gyman of any grade, higl her, middle, or lower: but it more strictly 
sienifies a presbyter.” Tract, p. 1 14, 
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In accordance with this fact, which is as remarkable as it is true, 
we have seen, that Peter applies to himself the name presbyter, 
and puts himself on a level with other presbyters. ‘The presby- 
ters which are among you, | exhort, (not, | command, or enjoin, 
as a prelate would do,) who am also a presbyter.” 1 Peter, v. 1. 
And in the very next verse, he exhorts them (the elders, or pres- 
byters, ) to “feed the flock of God, taking the oversight, (éxiaxon Gur 
exercising the office of bishop,) not by constraint,” ete. 

Now let these conceded facts be borne in mind. ‘The term pres- 
byter is applied to the apostles. ‘ All that we read of in the new 
testament concerning ‘ bishops, is applied to the middle grade.” 
The apostles address each other, and their brethren, by the same 
terms,—by no words or names, that indicate rank, or orade, or au- 
thority. We maintain, that this fact can be accounted for, only on 
the supposition, that they regarded theniselves as ministers, as on a@ 
level. Mf they meant to teac :h, that one class was superior in rank and 
power, to others; we maintain, that they would not have used 
terms always confounding such distinctions, and alw ays proceeding 
on the supposition, that they were on an equality. It will not be 
pretended, that they could not employ terms, that would have 
marked the various grades. Tor if the term ‘ bishop’ can now do 
it, it could do it then; if the term presbyter can now be used to 
denote ‘ the middle grade,’ it could then have been so used. We 
maintain, too, that if such Aad been their intention, they would 
have thus employed those terms. ‘That the sacred writers were 
capable of using language definitely, Dr. Onderdonk will not doubt. 
Why, then, if they were capable, did they choose not to do it? 
Are | Xpiscopal bishops, now, ever as vague and indefinite in their 
use of the terms ‘bishop’ and ‘ presby sens, as were the pos stles ? 
Why were the latter so undesirous o f having « the pre-eminence 2” 
(3 John, 9.) 

It is remarkable, that the mode of using these terms in the new 
testament, is procs sely in noneeians ice with the usage in Presbyte- 
rian and Con ur¢ rational chure! ° They : peak, just as the sacred 
writers did, of their ministe rs, lalinesioatal ately as * bishops,’ as ‘ pas- 
tors,’ as ‘ teachers,’ as ‘evangelists.’ They regard their n unisters 
as on an equa ity. Did not the sacred writers do isch same 

lt is ws remarkable, that the mode of using these terms a the 
pi “COPa | churches, is NoT, (¢ 0 CONCESSLS ) that whic +h occurs in the 
bible. And it is as certain, that were they thus to use those terms, 
it would at once confound their orders and ranks, and reduce their 
ministers to equality. Do we ever see any approximation, in their 
addresses, and in their canons, in this respect, to the language and 
style of the new testament? Do we ever hear of bishop Tyng, or 
bishop Hawkes, or bishop Sciroeder, or bishop Croswell? Do we 


ever hear of sists ter Ives, or Doane, or Onderdonk 2? How would 
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language like this, sound in the mouth of a prelatical bishop? 
Would not all men be amazed, as if some new thing had happened 
under the sun, in the Episcopal church? And yet, we venture to 
presume, that the terms used in the new testament, to designate 
any office, may be used still. We shall still choose to call things 
by their true names, and to apply to all ranks and orders of 
men, the terms which are applied to them by the spirit of inspi- 
ration. And as the indiscriminate use of these terms is carefully 
avoided by the customs and canons of the Episcopal church ; as 
there seems to have been a presentiment in the formation of those 
canons, that such indiscriminate use would reduce the fabric to 
simple ‘ parity’ of the clergy ; and as these terms cannot be so used, 
without reducing these ‘ ranks and orders’ to a scriptural equality, 
we come to the conclusion, that the apostles meant to teach, that 
the ministers of the new testament are equal in ministerial rights 
and powers. 

We have now gone through this entire subject. We have ex- 
amined, we trust, ina candid manner,—we are sure with the kindest 
feelings towards our Episcopal brethren,—every argument which 
they have to adduce from the bible, in favor of the claims of their 
bishops. We have disposed of these arguments, step by step. 
We have done this, remembering, that these are aLL the arguments 
which Episcopacy has to urge from the bible. There is “nothing 
that remains. The subject is exhausted. Episcopacy rests 
here. And it is incumbent on Episcopacy to show, not to affirm, 
that our interpretation of those passages is not sustained by sound 
principles of exegesis. 

The burden of proof still lies on them. ‘They assumed it, and 
on them it rests. They affirm, that enormous powers are lodged 
in the hands of the prelate,—every thing pertaining to ordination, 
to discipline, to the superintendence of the christian church. They 
claim powers, tending to degrade every presbyter in the world, to 
the condition of a dependent and inferior office ; stripping him of 
the right of transmitting his own office, and of administering dis- 
cipline among his own flock. ‘They arrogate powers, which ; go to 
strip all other presbyters, except Episcopalian, of any right to 
officiate in the church of God ; rendering their ordination invalid, 
their administrations void, and their exercise of the functions of 
their office, a daring and impious invasion of the rights of the 
priesthood, and a violation of the law of Christ. The founda- 
tion for these sweeping, and certainly not very modest claims, we 
have examined with all freedom. ‘The argument for prelacy, may 
be summed up in a word. It consists in the text,—the soli- 
tary text,—*“‘ the apostles and elders,” “the apostles, and elders, 
and brethren,” joined to a circuitous train of reasoning, remote 
from common apprehension, and too abstruse for the guidance of 
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the mass of men. Step by step, we have followed them in their cir- 
cuits ; argument after argument, we have patiently displaced ; and, 
at the conclusion, we may ask any person of plain common-sense, 
to place his finger on that portion of the book of God, which is fa- 
vorable to prelacy. 

This argument having been met and disproved, we have produ- 
ced an instance of express Presbyterian ordination, in the case of 
Timothy. ‘Two churches we have found, that were organized 
without prelates. We are thus, by another train of argument, 
conducted to the same result,—that prelates are unknown in the 
new testament. And, to make our argument perfectly conclusive; 
we have shown, that the same titles are applied indiscriminately 
to all. 

Our argument may be stated in still fewer words. The Epis- 
copal claims are not made out; apd, of course, the clergy of the 
new testament are equal. ‘The Episcopalian has failed to show, 
that there were different grades; and it follows, that there must 
be parity. We have examined the only case of ordination speci- 
fied in the new testament, and the constitution of the churches, 
and find, that it 2s so; and we are conducted, inevitably, to the 
conclusion, that prelacy is not in the bible. 

We now take our leave of the Episcopal controversy. As Epis- 
copacy has nothing which it can add to the scriptural argument, we 
regard our labors in this department as at end. ‘The whole scrip- 
tural argument is exhausted, and here our inquiry ends ; and here 
our interest in this topic ceases. We take leave of the sub- 
ject, with the same kind feelings for that church, and the same 
respect for the author of the “ ‘Tract,” with which we began the 
inquiry. We remember the former services which the Episcopal 
church rendered to the cause of truth, and of the world’s redemp- 
tion ; we remember the bright and ever-living lights of truth, which 
her clergy, and her illustrious laymen, have in other times en- 
kindled in the darkness of this world’s history, and which con- 
tinue to pour their pure and steady Juster on the literature, the 
laws, and the customs of the christian world ; and we trust the 
day will never come, when our own bosoms, or the bosoms of 
christians in any denomination, will cease to beat with emotions of 
lofty thanksgiving to the God of grace, that he raised up such 
gifted and holy men, to meet the corruptions of the papacy, and to 
breast the wickedness of the world, 

In our view of ecclesiastical polity, we can have no unkind 
feelings towards any branch of the true church of God. We 
strive to cherish feelings of affectidnate regard for them all, and to 
render praise to the common Father of christians, for any efforts 
which are made to advance the intelligence, the purity, and the 
salvation of mankind. In our views of the nature of mind, and of 
Vor. VII. 10 
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freedom, we can have no unkind feelings towards any denomina- 
tion of true christians. ‘ ‘There are diversities of operations, but 
the same spirit... We have no expectation, that all men, in this 
world, will think alike. And we regard it as a wise arrangement, 
that the church of God is thus organized into different sections 
and departments, under the banner of the common Captain of 
their salvation. It promotes inquiry. It prevents complacency 
in mere forms and ceremonies. It produces healthy and vigorous 
emulation. [t affords opportunities for all classes of minds to 
arrange themselves according to their preferences, and their habits 
of thought. And it is not unfavorable to that kindness of feeling 
which the christian can cherish, and should cherish, when he utters 
in the sanctuary, the article of his faith, «1 believe in the holy 
catholic church, the communion of saints.” ‘Lhe attachment of 
a soldier to a particular company or squadron, need not diminish 
his respect for the armies of his country, or extinguish his love of 
her liberty. Being joined to a company of infantry, need not make 
me feel, that the cavalry are useless, or involve me in a contro- 
versy with the artillery. 
Weask only, that Episcopacy should not assume arrogant claims ; 
that she should be willing to take her place among other denomi- 
nations of christians, entitled to like respect as others, to all the 
tender and sympathetic affections of the christian brotherhood ; and 
willing, that others should walk in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made his people free ? We shall have no contest with our Episco- 
pal brethren, for loving the church of their choice, and the church 
in which they seek to prepare themselves for heaven. We shall 
not utter the language of unkindness, for their reverencing the mi- 
nisterial office, in which the spirits of Cranmer and Leighton were 
prepared for their eternal rest. Content that other denominations 
should enjoy like freedom, while they do not atrogate to themselves 
unholy claims, and attempt to “ lord it over” other parts “ of God’s 
heritage ;” we shall pray for their success, and rejoice in their ad- 
vancement. But the moment they cross this line ; the moment they 
make any advances which resemble those of the papacy ; the mo- 
ment they set up the claim of being the only ‘ primitive and apos- 
tolical church ;’? and the moment they speak of the ‘invalid minis- 
try’ and the ‘ invalid ordinances’ of the churches, and regard them 
as ‘left to the uncovenanted mercies of God,’ that moment, the 
language of argument and of christian rebuke may properly be 
heard from every other denomination. There are minds, that can 
investigate the bible, as well as the advocates for Episcopacy ; there 
are pens, that can eompete with any found in the Episcopal church ; 
and there are men, who will not be slow to rebuke the first ap- 
pearance of arrogance and of lordly assumption, and who will 
remind them, that the time has gone by, when an appeal to the in- 
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fallible church will answer in this controversy. Arrogant as- 
sumptions, they will be at once reminded, do not suit the present 
state of intelligence in this land, nor the genius of our institutions. 
While the Episcopal church shall seek, by kind and gentle means, 
to widen its influence, like the flowing a a river, or like the dews 
of heaven, we shall hail its advances ; when she departs from this 
course, and seeks to utter the language of authority, and denunci- 
ation,—to prostrate other churches, as with the sweepings of the 
mountain-torrent,—she will be checked by all the intelligence and 
piety of this land ; and she will be reminded, by a voice uttered from 
all the institutions of these times, that Episcopacy has had its reign 
of authority in the dark ages, and at the Vatican ; and that the 
very genius of protestantism is, that one church is not to utter the 
language of arrogance over another ; and that not authority or 
denunciation, but scRIPTURAL EXPOSITION, 7s to determine which 
as in accordance with the book of God. 

In our review, we expressed at length our feelings towards the 
Episcopal church. (pp. 836—38.) After quoting a part of our 
remarks on this subject, the author of the Answer makes these 
candid and kind observations :— 


‘A truly splendid eulogium on our church,—and one which does cre- 
dit to the candor, the benevolence, the superiority to prejudice, of the 
elevated mind that conceived it, and the honorable frankness which gave 
it public utterance. With the feelings of such a heart, as that of the 
author of these paragraphs, we have, we can have, no controversy 
whatever,—we rather desire to copy them more perfectly ourselves, 
and be taught more of the grand duty of love, by an opponent who so 
nobly and so delightfully exemplifies it.’ p. 19. 


The author of the “ Answer” quoted the whole of our remarks, 
with the exception of the last five lines. In those lines, we ex- 
pressed the hope, that “‘ the Episcopal church was destined yet to 
be, throughout, the warm friend of revivals, and would consecrate 
her wealth and power to the work of making a perpetual aggres- 
sion on the territories of sin and of death.”’ (Review, p. 36.) Why 
this part of our remarks was omitted, as not worthy ef the com- 
ment of being a “ splendid eulogium on the church,” we know not. 
‘The fact was striking. We were not ‘‘ amazed” by it; but we were 
conscious of that feeling of pensiveness, which involuntarily steals 
over the soul, when a christian, high in office and in talent, evin- 
ces any degree of coldness towarcs the great work of converting 
the world. We could not but ask ourselves, Is this to be inter- 
preted as an indication, that the author of the “ Answer” is alarm- 
ed at the word Revivaus? Are we to consider it as an indication, 
that he could not join us in the wish, that the wealth and power 
of the Episcopal church should be consecrated to the work of sa- 
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ving the world? Are we to understand, that there is such a fear of 
the word revivals, and such a dread of an entire consecration of 
wealth and power to fulfill the special command of Christ, as to 
induce the author of the ‘ Answer” to pause,—in medias res,—in 
the very midst of a quotation, rather than repeat or write the word 
revivals, or speak of such a consecration? It may have been, in- 
deed, wholly an inadvertent omission ; and as we prefer such an 
interpretation, to one which implies suspicion or improper motive, 
we shall close this article, as we did the former, with the wish,—a 
wish which shall never depart from our heart,—that, whatever may 
be the strength or the numbers of the Episcopal church, when the 
Son of God shall come, to take to himself his great power, she may 
be found foremost among the friends of REvivaLs,—of pure, spi- 
ritual piety, and engaged with untiring zeal amidst the van of the 
christian host, in making a perpetual aggression on the territories 
of sin and of death. 








Art. IV.—Man’s Derenpence on THE Grace or Gop, FoR 
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No doctrine of the bible has been more vehemently opposed, 
than that of man’s dependence for holiness on the grace of God. 
In every age of the world, it seems to have been the grand stum- 
bling-biock of our fallen race, and, in one form or another, has 
been an object of unceasing attack. This, however, should ex- 
cite no surprise, when we consider, from what quarter much of the 
opposition here spoken of, has arisen. In the case of unrenewed men, 
this opposition was to have been expected. ‘Those who hate 
God, as a holy being, and one who, from his very nature, as such 
a being, must interfere with their schemes of happiness, while in 
their sins, it would be natural to suppose, would quarrel with their 
dependence on Him for salvation; would dishke to be in his 
hands, (where this doctrine places them;) and would strongly 
resist the sentiment, that nothing but special and distinguishing 
grace will ever bring them to Christ for salvation. But, we re- 
gret to say, that opposition to this doctrine, and to the kindred 
doctrine of the saint’s dependence on divine influence for continu- 
ance in holiness, has not always been contined to wicked men. It 
has sometimes been regarded by professed christians, and even by 
large religious denominations, as an unscriptural and dangerous 
doctrine, ‘tending to produce either presumption or despair, and 
therefore, as decidedly hostile to the interests of true religion. 
That the doctrine in question has been sometimes exhibited 
such a way, as to justify these impressions, we will not deny. 
But the true doctrine of dependence is liable to no such imputa- 
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tion, as we hope to show, in our further consideration of the sub- 
ject. In this article, we shall confine our views to the dependence 
of the christian on divine grace, for his continuance in holiness ; 
reserving for a future number, an examination of the doctrine, as 
it applies to the impenitent. 

Our course of thought will lead us to exhibit the nature and re- 
ality of man’s dependence for holiness on divine grace ; to con- 
sider some of the difficulties which it is supposed to involve, and 
show, that they have no real force; and to dwell at some length 
upon the happy influences of this doctrine, when correctly under- 
stood, and faithfully applied. 

1. In respect to the nature, or kind, of dependence which we 
have in view, we mean by it this:—that such. is the perverseness 
of men’s hearts, even after regeneration ; so strong are their remain- 
ing inclinations to go astray; and so many the temptations by which 
they are surrounded, which are adapted to lead them astray ; ; that, 
without the special grace of God to prevent it, they will, in fact, 
go astray, to their own undoing. ‘There is in them no such strength 
of virtuous principle, as of itself to keep them in the path of duty. 
On the contrary, if left to themselves, they will certainly “ draw 
back unto perdition,” in any stage of their christian course, from 
the period of their regeneration to the close of life. Our depend- 
ence on divine grace, ‘then, i is a dependence growing out of wrong 
inclination,—out of remaining sinfulness,—and not out of incapa- 
city todo our duty. And here, we think, an erroneous view of 
the doctrine has very often been taken, and representations made 
of it, which are both false and dangerous. Whenever men are 
represented as unable, in the strict sense of the term, to obey the 
commands of God ; when their dependence on divine grace is made 
the result, not of an unwillingness, but of a want of constitutional 
powers, to be holy ; then the doctrine is not represented aright, 
and an impression is made respecting it, which is decidedly false : 
and no wonder, that, in this view of it, the doctrine is stripped of 
all its salutary influences , and the grace of God, involved in it, is 
robbed of every thing, that is attractive and lovely. ‘This view of 
dependence, so far as ?mpenitent sinners are concerned, is, in New- 
England, almost entirely discarded. Not only do the clergy, but 
all intelligent privaie christians, resist at once the plea of the sin- 
ner, that God requires him to do what he has not the capacity to 
perform, and then magnifies his grace, by acting as a hard master, 
in dispensing renewing - influences to some, W hile he withholds them 
from others. ‘They tell the sinner, that he possesses ability to do 
his duty, without divine aid ; that the certainty, that he never will 
do his duty, if he is left to himself, is the result of his perverse- 
ness merely ; that, although in fact he never wil! return to God, 
except as drawn by the influences of the Spirit, still he is not to 
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fold his hands, and wait inactive, till these influences descend upon 
him; that the truths of the gospel, if listened to, are adapted to 
effect his conversion ; that in his conversion, he himself must 
act, as well as be acted upon from on high; that, by sitting down 
to wait God’s time, he will seal his own perdition ; that, if renew- 
ing grace shall ever reach his heart, it will be through the influence 
of truth, and while he is striving to “ enter in at the strait gate.” 
But while New-England christians, as a body, are thus faithful to 
impenttert sinners, in the statements which they make, respecting 
the doctrine of dependence, we fear they are not always equally 
faithful to themselves, in applying the same truths to their own 
hearts and consciences. ‘That is, they do not sufficiently feel, we 
fear, what is the nature of dependence in their own case ; that it 
consists, not in the want of power, but in the sinful corruption of 
their hearts. 

The dependence of which we speak, therefore, is the depend- 
ence of an active, voluntary, moral being. It is not the depend- 
ence of mere matter. It is not the dependence of simple intelli- 
gence, upon Him who created and upholds it. It relates solely to 
the faci, that men, as free, active, voluntary beings, never well 
ceive their hearts to God, except as he inclines them to do it. 
They will, invariably, act wrong, till he influences them to act 
right. ‘They will freely choose the way to death, till he turns 
them from it. And when they have become christians,—when 
they have thus begun to act right, and have entered upon the 
path of life,—God, by his Spirit, must eep them in that way, or 
they will otherwise forsake it and perish. But, in exerting an influ- 
ence thus to uphold them, it must be borne in mind, that it is exerted, 
not upon passiv e, inert matter, nor upon mere intelligence, (to give 
light and knowledge,) but upon active, voluntary, moral beings ; 
and of course, that its effects upon them will be those only, which the 
nature of such beings allows. ‘That is, in all that takes place, as 
the result of this influence upon man, he is still the same, active, 
voluntary being as before, and his actions are as properly his own, 
as they are when he acts purely from himself, and without any in- 
fluence from on high. ‘There is no influence of the Spirit, on the 
heart of the christian or the sinner, which does not relate to him, 
wholly and entirely, as an active, voluntary being. It finds him 
such, as it meets him; and it leaves him such, after all its power 
has been exerted upon him, while he was subject to its influence. 

It is proper to remark further, under this topic, that the depend- 

ence of which we are speaking, is entire ; christians are dependent 
on divine grace, for all their holiness, from first to last. ‘This is as 
true after men are converted, as at the time of their conversion. 
The first right purpose and right feeling within the soul, and 
every subsequent right purpose and feeling, through life, are tue 
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fruits of the Spirit’s influence upon us ; insomuch, that without the 
Spirit’s influence upon us, they would never have existed. Thus 
we are prepared, by the doctrine under consideration, with literal 
truth, to ascribe to God the whole praise of our deliverance from 
sin, and transformation into his image, from its commencement to 
its consummation. It is, really and truly, the result of bis own 
efficacious grace. 

2. But it is alledged, that there are serious difficulties con- 
nected with this subject ; difficulties so serious, that many do not 
know how to remove them. We cheerfully grant, that difficulties 
do exist on this subject; but they are rather of a philosophical, 
than of a practical kind, and such, as need not seriously embarrass 
the christian for a single moment. Indeed, we think, that these difti- 
culties are apt to vanish, as soon as men are ready, in practice, to 
undertake their removel. They lie in the way till then, because, 
till then, men have an end to serve, in letting them lie there. ‘To 
present at once the whole force of these difficulties, take a case 
often stated for that purpose, the case of the bacisliding christian. 
He acknowledges, that he has fallen into a state of coldness; that 
he does not realize eternal things, as he once did; and that he has 
lost his wonted enjoyment, as a christian. In this condition, the 
doctrine of dependence on the grace of God, is presented to him. 
He looks at it, and says: If these things are truly so; if, without 
the Spirit’s influences, | shall never return from my tackslidings, 
and regain my wonted peace and serenity of mind; then what have 
I to do, but to sit down and wait till these influences descend upon 
me? Is he told, that he must pray, for that God has graciously 
promised to bestow these influences upon his children, when they 
ask for them? ‘True, he replies; but the asking must be in faith : 
it is not the mere cry of suffering nature ; it is the plea of filial 
confidence, to which the promise is made. But faith is itself the 
gift of God, the result of that very influence which the backslider 
needs to revive his soul. How then is he to pray aright for di- 
vine influence, unless it is first given him? And what ean he 
do at all, towards breaking away from the power of corruption in 
his heart, and returning back to God, except as the Spirit of God 
shall previously move upon his d: wkened soul? The result i is, that 
he sits down to wait God’s time, in his coldness and backslidine. 
Such, we believe, is the actual influence of the view entertained 
by many, respecting man’s dependence on the grace of God. 
The practical inference, which they deny to the impenitent sinner, 
they themselves adopt, and actupon. We believe it to be, both to 
the christian and the sinner, one of :he most subtle temptations of 
the adversary of souls. Now, that in some way these views are 
wrong, must be evident to any one who looks into the word of 


5? 
God. Not one inference of this kind. do we find to have been 
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made by a single saint, whose experience is recorded in the sa- 
cred volume. Nothing is more clear, than that the scripture doc- 
trine of dependence on divine grace, was never intended to cherish 
a spirit of sloth or activity, nor to operate in any way, as a dis- 
couragement to exertion. On the contrary, it is uniformly held 
out as a motive to strenuous effort, for the attainment of holiness. 
Whether we can explain the philosophy of the subject, or not; 

whether we can understand how the backsliding christian can begin 
to seek God at all, or not; we know, that the inferences stated 
above are erroneous. We know, too, by our own experience, 
that if we begin, in the coldest and most unpromising state of mind, 
to cry to God in prayer; to occupy our thoughts in contempla- 
tions upon his excellence and glory; to press home upon con- 
science a sense of guilt; to dwell steadily on that most affecting 
of all spectacles, the sufferings of Christ in the room of sinners: 
although our minds for a time may seem unaffected; though all 
may be dark and discouraging, and our spiritual sensibility. may 
seem utterly extinguished ; still, if we are faithful to ourselves, if 
we take time, and yield not to the despairing suggestions of an evil 
heart, we shall at length succeed, and though we ‘sow in tears, 

we shall reapin joy.” ‘The true doctrine, then, of our dependence 
on divine grace, is a doctrine which never dispenses with our ac- 
tivity. ‘‘Sanctify them through thy.truth,” is the prayer of the 
Savior himself; and we know, therefore, what to do, whenever we 
desire to grow in grace. Without suffering our minds to be per- 
plexed, for a moment, with metaphysical subtleties, we must begin 
at once to act; we must apply our understandings, with steady and 
persevering effort, to the contemplation of divine truth, and urge, 
with reiterated cries, our suit at the throne of grace, without one 
moment’s delay, or a single doubt of our ultimate success. Divine 
truth is perfectly adapted to such a being as man. It is not a 
mere appointment of sovereignty, that the truth should be used, in 
our endeavors after holiness. ‘There are principles, in the very 
structure of the human soul, to which the truths of the bible make 
the strongest and most affecting appeals. In the case even of the 
unconverted, the Holy Spirit operates (as we are assured,) through 
the instrumentality of these truths, though, as we firmly believe, 

in some more direct way, than merely by | presenting them to the 
mind. But in the case of one who has already been renewed, 
there is, in addition to these natural principles, a spiritual seed im- 
planted, which is never wholly extinct,—a spiritual sensibility be- 

gotten, which, though it may seem utterly suspended, in our 
seasons of backsliding, still exists, to be operated upon by that 
word of God, which is “sharper than any two-edged sword.” 
We believe, therefore, that whatever metaphysical difficulties there 
may seem to be, on a first view of the case, these difficulties will 
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all disappear, whenever the mind is led to look at them with can- 
dor, and when it no longer wishes to make use of them, as the 
hiding-places of obstinacy and sloth. And we would here repeat 
a sentiment, which we have formerly expressed in our pages, that 
there is no reason to believe, that the gift of the Holy Spirit is 
an arbitrary dispensation; or, that the child of God, who is faithful 
and persevering, need ever remain, for any length of time, without 
sensible evidence of the presence of that blessed comforter, in his 
own heart. 

The same difficulty, which we have just been attempting to 
obviate, is sometimes stated in another form. How, it is asked, 
shall the christian, who has been reclaimed from his backslidings, 
and is now living near to God, preserve this happy state of mind? 
He dreads to lose it; and from his past painful experience, he 
knows, that if left to "be his own keeper, he will lose it. But if 
he is thus dependent on the Spirit of God, for the continuance of 
his present spirituality and joy, is there any thing at all for him to do, 
to “ keep himself in the love of God”? We answer, as above, that 
there is something for him to do. This happy state of mind will 
not of itself continue; it may and will be lost, except as appro- 
priate steps are taken on his part to preserve it. ‘These steps are, 
in a word, meditation on divine truth, watchfulness over himself, 
and prayer. ‘There is no necessity for ibe christian’s growing 
cold and formal again, after he has been reclaimed from his back- 
slidings. His heart may be, habitually, kept warm and engaged in 
the service of God. He may live always under the influence of 
the great truths of the bible, and, day by day, feel their governing 
power upon his soul. But he cannot do this, without taking 
pains for it. He cannot do this, if he entertain any such views 
of his dependence on the Spirit’s influences, as shall lead him to 
remit his own efforts, and sit down in idleness and sloth, to wait 
God’s time. He must follow the inspired direction, “ work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God that 
worketh in you, both to will and to do, of his good pleasure.” 
As to motives to such effort, (another difficulty sometimes al- 
ledged,) under a true view of dependence, they are abundant. 
They are to be found in the fact, that God requires such effort ; 
that such effort is adapted to the end in view ; that it has uniformly 
been followed, in all past experience, with success ; and that, with- 
out it, the christian graces as uniformly all droop and wither. Let 
every child of God, then, remember, that the warmth and eleva- 
tion of his piety will be proportioned to the amount of well-di- 
rected effort, which he sha!! put forth, to advance in holiness. 
And if his piety now, is in a low and declining state, let him know 
and feel the cause of it, and not charge upon the doctrine of de- 
pendence, consequences which by no means belong to it. 
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3. With this view of the true nature of dependence on divine 
grace, and the difficulties supposed to be involved in it, we come 
now to the main design of this article,—to point out some of the 
beneficial influences of this doctrine, when it is properly under- 
stood, and faithfully applied in practice. 

1. Correct views of the nature of the christian’s dependence on 
divine grace, inspire and cherish a sense of God’s presence, and a 
reliance upon his aid, in all the varied employments and concerns 
of life. Most christians feel, that on important occasions, and in 
trying emergencies, they are to look to God, for the temper and 
spirit which are requisite to a proper discharge of their duties. 
But how apt are they to forget this, in respect to every-day occur- 
rences,—the thousand /itt/e concerns which try our tempers, and 
affect more or less our christian character! But when we carry 
out the doctrine of dependence to its proper length, and feel, that 
without the Spirit’s influences, we shall do nothing right; that a 
holy heart is our best counsellor, in the most common concerns of 
life, as well as in more trying emergencies ;_ we shall then be con- 
tinually lifting up our souls to God for his ‘aid, in the midst of all 
our employments, both small and great. The effect of thus 
constantly coming back to God, as to every thing, and looking to 
him for the requisite aid in the discharge of all duty, must be truly 
desirable. It will give a proper balance to the mind, under pros- 
perity ; when, without some check or counterpoise ‘of this kind, 
the mind will be i in danger of losing its balance, and becoming in- 
flated with pride and self- exaltation. What a support, also, does it 
give in adversity, when the heart is in danger of sinking into de- 
spondency, and becoming discouraged, except as there Is something 
for it to lean upon, from without itself, and beyond the present 
scene! What an incentive does it supply, to watchfulness over 
ourselves, and to the humble, cheerful, persevering “exercising of 
ourselves unto godliness’! What an all- -pervading influence is 
there in the reflection—God is present ; he is the source of my 
spiritual strength in every thing, in the smallest as well as the 
greatest duties ; ; and, if | am ‘active and faithful to secure his 
guidance, I shall never be without his aid! Is there any view, 
which the human mind can take, which, in so many ways, tends to 
exert a beneficial influence upon us, under all circumstances, and 
at all times? Isit any wonder, that the christian who acts ha- 
bitually under this influence, should exhibit a calmness, an equani- 
mity, a moral courage, a fixedness of purpose, in the path of duty, 
such as christians sometimes have exhibited, and such as were 
never produced by any other cause ? 

2. A proper view of our dependence on God for holiness, 
‘cherishes a humbling sense of our deprav ity by nature, and those 

other graces to which that state of mind gives rise. There are 
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views of the doctrines of dependence, we believe, which have no 
such influence, but which have directly the opposite tendency. 
They are those to which we have already alluded, which repre- 
sent man as incapable, in any sense of the term, of doing any 
good thing; which make him dependent on the grace of God for 
power, as well as for willingness, to do his duty. Such views 
must, of necessity, preclude any definite or practical sense of 
guilt. For how is it possible, that a man should feel guilty of 
having done wrong, when he believes himself unable to do oth- 
erwise? If there is a dependence for holiness, which makes it 
necessary for God to bestow his grace, in order to give men 
ability to obey his commands ; then where is the criminality, with- 
out this grace, of not obeying his commands? And how, on this 
principle, can a just sense of guilt ever be fastened on the sinner’s 
mind? The gracious ability to do our duty, (of which some 
speak,) seems to us to partake nothing of the nature of grace; for 
if God requires obedience of those who are unable to render it, 
he is bound to bestow the ability, before the obligation to comply 
with his requirement can exist. How this tends to preclude a 
sense of guilt, and to make tle sinner feel, that he is unfortunate, 
rather than to blame, is easily seen. But on the other view, that 
man is not unable, but unwilling, toobey God ; that his dependence 
on divine grace results entirely from his own wicked perverseness ; 
there is ample ground to charge home guilt upon him, and room for 
his feeling the justice of the charge, and sinking into the dust, under 
the weight of it. And this is the direct and proper tendency of aright 
view of dependence: it goes to produce a deep and overwhelming 
sense of guilt, and of depravity by nature, and thus to cover us 
with shame and confusion of face before God. When we see and 
feel, that it is nothing but the sheer perversity of our hearts, which 
renders the grace of God necessary to our holiness ; when we re- 
flect on all the motives which we have to love God, and then dwell 
on the dreadful truth, that we have never done it, and never sha!l 
do it, except as the direct result of divine influence on our hearts ; 
how can we help laying our hand on our mouth, and our mouth in 
the dust, and crying, Unclean! unclean! God be merciful to me a 
sinner! ‘To feel, after all the joy and peace which we have had 
in believing, that if God were to let us go for a moment, we should 
sink back into utter hardness of heart and blindness of mind,— 
how dreadful an exhibition is this, of our lost and ruined state by 
nature! How is such a view of ourselves, and of all that we are, 
in and of our ourselves, irrespectively of divine grace, calcu- 
lated to humble us, and to show us the extreme and hopeless 
misery of our case, without the iniduences of the Spirit to raise us 
up from out of this condition! Surely, if any thing can beget within 
us the spirit of humility, it is this view of ourselves. If any truth can 
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lower our pride, shut out self-confidence, and break down the prin- 
ciple of separation between us and God, it is this very thing ; it is 
found in the doctrine of our dependence on God’s special grace for 
holiness. Besides, it is a natural result of these humbling views 
of ourselves, as thus taught us by the doctrine in question, to lead 
us to cherish a feeling of forbearance towards others, and a reluc- 
tance to condemn them; a feeling, that, aside from the grace of 
God, we are probably more guilty than they, and deserving of a 
sorer condemnation ; a resolution, never to speak of their faults, 
unless required to do it, as an act of duty; a disposition to place 
ourselves low, not only before God, but before one another, “ es- 
teeming others better than ourselves.”” Some of the “ resolu- 
tions” of Edwards, and many passages in the life of David 
Brainerd, will here occur to our readers, who are familiar with the 
writings of these eminently holy men. We may remark, also, in 
this place, that these humbling views of ourselves, as thus taught 
us by the doctrine of our dependence on divine grace, will induce 
us to urge that doctrine upon others, and especially the impenitent, 
in a spirit of deep bumility and kindness. ‘The doctrine of de- 
pendence, and that of divine sovereignty, are sometimes inculca- 
ted, unconsciously perhaps, in a harsh and unfeeling manner ; 
and the denunciations of wrath, in the word of God, against those 
who shall be left to perish in their sins, are often uttered in a tone 
of superiority, and almost of unkindness, which ill becomes a worm 
of the dust, who speaks in the name of his Maker. When we 
remember, that, in uttering these denunciations, we may be pro- 
nouncing our own doom, and should be, but for preventing grace, a 
sense of propriety would surely dictate, that we should abstain 
from all appearance of severity or unkindness; that we should 
feel tenderly towards all men; that our bowels of compassion 
should yearn over them; and that, if their conduct is such, that we 
must tell them their ‘ end is destruction,’ we should do it as St. 
Paul did, “ even weeping.” Now these, and such as these, are the 
very foctings. towards others, which a correct view of our own de- 
pendence on the grace of God for salvation, will naturally produce. 
3. A just view of the doctrine of dependence, gives the most 
cheering encouragement to diligence and effort, in building up the 
kingdom of God in our own souls, and in all our attempts for the be- 
nefit of others. False views of this doctrine, as we have already inti- 
mated, discourage effort. ‘They wrap the backsliding christian in 
the mantle of indolence, and make him to exclaim, as to the impe- 
nitent around him: ‘If the Lord should make windows in heaven 
then might this thing be.”” But when we take the doctrine in its 
true character, as involving an influence which implies, in its very 
nature, the activity of its subject, we then feel the whole force of 
the apostle’s exhortation, ‘“ Work out your own salvation,—for it 
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is God that worketh in you.”’ When oppressed by a sense of sin, 

and by the strength of sinful inclinations, and surronnded by diffi- 

culties on every side, this doctrine is our only support ; and when 
properly embraced, it is an unfailing support, because it sends us 

to One, who is able to succor. We can then underst: and the 
apostle, ‘when he says: ‘ When Lam weak, then am I strong ; “ i 
can do all things through Chiist, who strengtheneth me ;” ‘ most 
gladly, therefore, will I glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” ‘There is an influence, then, in this 
reliance on divine aid, which is of the most encouraging and cheer- 
ing kind. When the doctrine is not held in such a manner, as 
to dispense with our own activity ; when it is viewed as ever 
involving the necessity of such activity on our part, and yet the 
reliance is on God, to give us success ; can there be any thing bet- 
ter adapted to encourage to untiring effort? Nothing, then, in 
the path of duty, seems too great for us to undertake. Nothing, 

then, which ought to be done, in the business of our own spiritual 
improvement, or in sacrifices ‘and self-denials for Christ’s sake, is 
regarded as an impracticable matter. We can take up any cross ; 

we can face any danger. So, too, in our efforts for the benefit of 
others. We feel, on the one hand, that the work is God’s ; and, 

on the other, that well-directed human instrumentality is indispen- 
sable, and may avail much. The humble pastor, as he w eeps and 
prays over his beloved flock,—what an encouragement is it to him, 
to know, that there is a Being, who can subdue men’s corruptions, 

and triumph over every difficulty which obstructs the success of 
the gospel. When he has presented to his people, again and again, 
the truths of the Bible, to no purpose, and perceives their hearis to 
be growing more and more hardened, perhaps, under these truths ; 
how sustaining, how encouraging to his sinking mind, is the assu- 
rance, that the grace of God can yet give efficacy to his hitherto 
fruitless ministrations among them ; and that, if he is faithful and 
persevering in his efforts to do them good, and in his prayers in 
their behalf, there is much reason to believe, that he will not be 
suffered to labor in vain, and spend his strength for nought! The 
christian parent, too, as he watches, and prays, and longs for, the 
conversion of his children,—what an encouragement is it to him. 
that he can recur to the doctrine under consideration, and look up 
to God, and feel, that the hearts of the loved ones are in His hands, 
and that he can turn them, as the rivers of water are turned! What 
an encouragement is this, for him to use means with them, and try 
unceasingly to do them good, and never to give over, while life 
lasts! ‘The same may be said of the sabbath-school teacher and 
of every good man, in all the various instrumentalities which we 
are called to use, in building up the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
Pre-eminently is this true of the misstonary, when he goes forth 
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to distant heathen lands, ‘ to turn men from darkness to light, and 
from the power of satan.unto God.” In all these cases, a just 
view of the doctrine of dependence, is the sole ground of encou- 
ragement to go forward in our work. For it is indubitably certain, 
that, without the influence of God’s Spirit, such is man’s perverse- 
ness of heart, not a soul will listen to the gospel, and be saved. 
Paul may plant, and Apollos water, in vain. How delightful, then, 
is it, in looking over this world,—this wide waste of sin,—this vast 
scene of corruption, guilt, and misery,—to know, that God has gi- 
ven us encouragement to look to Aim, that he would perform the 
mighty work, and bring the reign of sin on earth to a close, through 
our instrume sntality | ‘What other and higher encouragement to 
action than this, can we need or have ? 

4. A right view of dependence on divine grace, cherishes a 
proper spirit, in prayer for the conversion of the world. This is 
the great object on which the hearts of christians ought to be fix- 
ed,—to carry into effect the dying injunction of the Redeemer, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Until the church has a very different spirit, on this subject, 
from what has been felt hitherto by christians generally, the peo- 
ple of God must bear the reproach of standing in the way of the 
progress of the gospel, and of holding back from mankind, the 
universal reign of truth and holiness. God himself has said, that 
he does not desire the death of the wicked ; and has spoken of a 
period, when he will descend upon the nations, by the influence 
of his Spirit, like “ the rain that watereth the earth.” But how 
much of the prayer which is offered for the introduction of the mil- 
lenial day, is utterly ineffectual, because founded in false views of 
the doctrine of dependence! Multitudes seem to feel, as though 
the millenium was to be brought about by some miraculous exer- 
tion of physical power, on the part of God. Let just views of 
this doctrine prevail; let men feel, that human activity is insepa- 
rably connected with the influences of divine grace ; and they will 
either cease to pray for the millenium, or begin to act efficiently, 
in preparing the w ay for its coming. If the whole church, at this 
moment, had just views of this subject; if they united, as they 

ought, the doctrines of activity and dependence, with God’s yearn- 
ing compassion over this lost world, and his desires for its salva- 
tion ; have we not reason to believe, that the work of converting 
the world, would be consummated within the compass of a single 
generation? Is there room for any serious doubt on this subject? 
If not, how can christians excuse themselves, to their own con- 
sciences, for their negligence? If it be true, or may be true, that 
this world’s conversion to God is delayed, through their criminal 
indifference and inactivity, what a tremendous amount of respon- 
sibility are they taking upon themselves! But we do not see how 
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this inference can be avoided. Christians who are inactive, and 
living without the proper spirit of prayer for the conversion of the 
world, are standing in the way of the progress of Christ’s king- 
dom. ‘To them it is owing, that millions upon millions, in every 
generation, go down to death, without the knowledge of a Savior. 
We tremble, and are amazed, at such a responsibility. Now, would 
these things be so, if the view taken by many, of man’s depend- 
ence, were the right view, and the spirit of the church, in prayer 
for the world’s conversion, were the proper spirit ? 

5. A right view of dependence, would cherish an habitual spirit 
of cheerfulness and joy in the heart of the christian. He needs 
such a spirit, to carry him through his trials, and animate him in his 
work. The influence of christian joy and confidence in God, as a sti- 
mulus to successful action, in such a world as this, must be apparent. 
A calm, steadfast, joyous reliance on Almighty aid,—how it would 
help us to go forward in trying circumstances, and to surmount 
difficulties, which, in any other state of mind, it would be impos- 
sible for us to overcome! An obligation, too, is resting upon us, 
to exhibit religion to others, in an interesting and attractive light. 
We cannot be faithful to our divine Master, in any other way. 
We cannot be true to his cause, except as we hold forth, in our 
deportment before the world, and in the very spirit which animates 
us to run the race set before us, the delightful influence, the peace, 
the hope, the temporal satisfaction and joy, which may, and 
should, spring from a firm reliance on God for success. Others, in 
the world around us, have a right to claim the benefit of such an 
example at our hands, and we are bound to furnish it. We are 
bound to let them see what christianity is, in its practical, every- 
day influence upon our life and temper, that they may obtain a 

right impression of it; and then, if they turn away from it, 
as thus exhibited, the fault will not be ours. Now, what és the 
natural effect, upon the temper and the life, of just views of de- 
pendence on a God of love, and purity, and power, for progress 
in holiness? What feelings does this sentiment tend to awaken 
within us? Does it not tend eminently to encourage and animate 
to effort? Is not its whole influence, to fix the heart immovably 
on its proper center,-—-God ; and thus to inspire the cheerfulness | 
of living hope, and ceaseless confidence and joy ? What calm de- 
light; what tempered satisfaction, in prosperous circumstances ; 
what strength, and fixedness of heart, under trials ; what superiority 
to the power of temptation; what sweet assurance of our accept- 
ance with God; what anticipations and foretastes of heavenly 
blessedness ; what humility ; what prevalenc e in prayer ; in a word, 
what a be autiful specimen of happy piety, would be presented to 
the world, if the full influence of the doctrine under consideration, 
were exemplified i in the lives of all christians! But, to see the full 
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influence of this doctrine,—to learn all its tendencies to make 
those happy who truly embrace it,—we must look beyond this 
world; we must trace its effects, in the feelings and in the songs 
of the redeemed on high. What, then, is the chief ingredient in 
the blessedness of the saints above, as they cast their crowns be- 
fore the throne,—what is it, but the blessedness of ascribing their 
salvation, not only to the atonement of Christ, but to the distin- 
guishing, efficacious grace of the Holy Spirit? Such, too, when 
they have a right view of it, is the influence of the same doctrine 
upon God’s children on earth. It prompts them to exclaim, “‘ Why 
me !” “ Why me!” “Infinite grace!” ‘Infinite grace !”’ 

In concluding this interesting theme, two remarks seem specially 
necessary. The first is, that we should be careful to distinguish, 
clearly, between a true and a false reliance on God, for holiness, 
and for salvation. A true reliance, while it makes God all in all, 
as the efficient agent in our progress heavenward, includes, also, 
and at every step of our advance in holiness, our own personal 
activity. God does not make us holy, and fit us for heaven, as 
mere passive recipients of divine influence; but he does it by 
leading us, in the exercise of our active powers, to do his will; by 
exciting us to use in a right manner, the capacities which he has 
given us ; by inclining us to act, as he would have us act, with the 
powers which we already possess. ‘This is the sum and substance 
of such a doctrine. A dependence, then, on the grace of God for 
holiness, which leaves us inactive, and still sunk in sloth and apa- 
thy, is indeed far from being the true doctrine upon this subject. 
It is wholly a different thing, although it is often, very often, we 
fear, mistaken for the other. 

Our second remark relates to the unportance of cultivating 
ihe actual and ever-present feeling of dependence on the grace 
of God. It is one thing, to believe this doctrine, as an ab- 
stract truth, and another thing, to feel and realize it, as a mat- 
ter of fact. It is in this latter view of it, that its practical utility 
wholly consists. And it is in this view of it, especially, that we 
would urge the importance of ongye use of every possible means 
io acquire such a realizing sense of it. It can be acquired. A 
sense of dependence on “divine pt can be, and should be felt, 
and felt deeply and habitually, by every christian ; it is the best 
safeguard of our virtue here; it is our only ground of rest and 
confidence, that we shall not fall away, and be lost forever. Let 
us ea cultivate, with all our power, the actual feeling of 
dependence on God, for sanctification, as well as for justification, 
for the fruits of the Spirit on earth, as well as for their blissful re- 
ward in heaven. And as means to this end, let us often ponder 
upon our depravity and guilt; let us take deep and thorough views 
of the corruption of our hearts; let us dwell much on the infinite 
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excellence and glory of God, on the offices of Christ, and the 
work of the Spirit, in our redemption. Let us often think of the 
worth of the soul, and of the value of the prize at stake,—the prize 
for which the christian runs,—* the prize of the high calling of 
God, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” As we are careful to guard 
against a false view of our dependence, so, too, let us not be satis- 
fied with a slight and feeble sense of our dependence. Let us 
have the sentiment firmly established within us, so that we can 
carry it with us, practically, into all the employments of life. 
Let it be present with us in our trials and sorrows. Let it not be 
laid aside, nor forgotten, in our brighter and more prosperous days. 
Let it guide, and let it animate us, through all our pilgrimage on 
earth. Let it support us in death. Let it be the theme of our 
everlasting songs. But, we reiterate the caution already given, 
let it not be mistaken for something else, nor perverted to any 
other use, than its true and legitimate one. Let it be, only and 
always, a stimulus to effort and diligence, im promoting holiness 
and happiness, as far as we can, and as long as we live. 








Arr. V.—Covwusin’s Psycuouocey. 


Elements of Psychology: included in a critical examination of Locke's Essay on 
the Human Understanding. . By Vicror Cousin, Professor of Philosophy of 
the Faculty of Literature, at Paris; Peer of France; and member of the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction. ‘Translated from the French, with an 
introduction, notes, and additions, by C. 8. Henry. Hartford: Cooke, & Co. 
1834. 


We entered on the reading of this volume with unusual in- 
terest. The Edinburgh reviewer, and others, had spoken of the 
work in terms of admiration. We had a curiosity to see, what 
fashion would be given to mental philosophy, by habits of thinking, 
so peculiar as those of the French people. We were anxious to 
know, how the principles of Locke would fare, in the hands of a 
a metaphysician so distinguished as Cousin. The Essay on the 
Human Understanding has so long been read as a text-book, in 
our schools and colleges, that our philosophical speculations de- 
rive much of their support, from the foundation which that 
work has Jaid. If this should prove to be unsound, we may 
be under the necessity of looking around for other means of 
giving stability to many of our favorite metaphysical structures. 
On the other hand, if the ground-work of Locke is found to stand 
the trial of a thorough examination, by the philosophers of Paris, 
and to receive their sanction, our confidence in the correctness of 
his principles will naturally be svengthened. For, as Voltaire 
says, “* When a Frenchman and an Englishman think alike, there 
must be some very good reason for it.” 


Vou. VII. 122 
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The translator makes the following statement, in the advertise- 
ment prefixed to the volume :— 


‘In the year 1829, M. Cousin delivered a course of Lectures, 
which was published in two volumes octavo, under the title of ** His- 
tory of Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century.” Of this course, the 
second volume contains an extended critical analysis of Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding. The Lectures, from the sixteenth to 
the twenty-fifth inclusive, are taken up with this analysis. These are 
the Lectures of which a translation is here given to the public. 

This examination of the Essay on the Human Understanding, is pro- 
nounced, by the writer of the article on the ‘ Philosophy of Percep- 
tion,” in the EpinsurGH Review, for October, 1830, No. 103, 
Art. 1X. p- 191, to be “the most important work on Locke, since 
the Nouveaux Essais of Leibnitz.” 

* x * * * * * * * * 


In regard to the form of the work, I have thought it best to print the 
ten Lectures of which the work is composed, as so many distinct chap- 
ters ; changing the numbering, to give to it the form of a work by it- 
self. As to the rest, I have aimed to give an exact translation, with 
no other changes than the omission of some of the more direct forms of 
address used by a lecturer to his audience, and also an explanatory word 
or clause occasionally inserted in brackets. 

In the appendix, I have brought together,—without any pretensions 
to a regular plan of elucidating the text, and without having any par- 
ticular class of readers in view,—such Pr as occurred to me in 
the progress of preparing the work ; and also, extiacts from the au- 
thor’s other writings, and from other sources,—partly as they were in- 
dicated by the author, and partly as they occurre -d to my own recol- 
lection.” pp. ill, iv. 


A correct knowledge of the system maintained by Locke, is es- 
sential to an advantageous study of the history of modern intellec- 
tual philosophy ; as his opinions are interwoven in the discussions 
of almost all succeeding writers on the subject, both in Great 
Britain, and on the continent of Europe. They are either his 
followers, or perverters, or negaen. The object of his celebra- 
ted Treatise on the Understanding, is, to “inquire into the origin, 
extent, and certainty of human lcsaloine ;’ and in preparing 
the way for this, to explain the origin and nature of our ideas. 
In entering on an examination of his work, almost every page of 
which treats of ideas, we are met with the preliminary question, 
whether we really have any ideas? Some philosophers affect to 
consider what they are pleased to call Mr. Locke’s ideal system, as 
already exploded. We shall in vain look for a satisfactory decision 
on this point, unless we have adistinct understanding of the mean- 
ing of the term idea. We think, that it is used in three different sen- 
ses. In common discourse, it is, perhaps, generally understood to be 
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synonymous with thought. 'To have an idea, is to havea thought. 
But by some philosophers, and sometimes even in familiar con- 
versation, the term idea is used to signify, not thought itself, but 
the object of thought; that about which any one ts thinking: not 
the act of the mind, but ~ ms et which is presented lo its view ; 

that which any one sees, hears, or imagines, or remembers. 
Again, it has been sagen oy many, that an external object can 
be perceived only by means of an tmage, or species, as it is term- 
ed, introduced into the brain, and there presented to the view of 
the mind, in some such manner, as a distant object is seen, by 
means of an image painted on the retina of the eye. We have, 
then, these three significations of the term idea. 

: Thought. 

. The object of thought. 
3. The medium of thought. 

The latter may be called, for distinction sake, a representative 
idea. 

Whole systems of philosophy, as we apprehend, owe their 
origin to the confounding of these several] meanings. As Mr. 
Locke uses the term in almost every paragraph; as his whole 
work is an inquiry into the origin, nature, and comparison of ideas, 
and the knowledge which we ‘derive irom them ; it is all-impor- 
tant, in reading his treatise, to be able to interpret correctly the 
meaning which he gives to the word. His style is not distinguish- 
ed for philosophical precision in the use of terms. His language is 
ofien figurative, and not unfrequently ambiguous. Avoiding, for 
the most part, the technical phraseology of metaphysics, he en- 
deavors to express philosophical opinions in common English ; a 
language, which, in his day, was far from being brought to the 
state of precision which it has since attained, by the labors of 
philologists and lexicographers, and the influence of logical, and 
scientific, and literary discussion. As he introduced a new phi- 
losophy, there was then no scientific language accommodated to 
the original views which he wished to express. ‘The technical 
words and phrases of the old philosophy, would not answer his 
purpose. He gives to certain terms a latitude of signification, 
which would scarcely be admissible, in philosophical writings, at 
the present day. For example, the word perception he employs 
to express the notice which the mind takes of any object, whether 
material or mental; wliereas, it is now commonly restricted, in 
logical use, to our observation of the qualities of matter. He ap- 
pears not to have particularly marked the distinction, so advanta- 
geously made by later writers, between perception and sensation; 
using them interchangeably, except that he applies the latter term 
to the effects produced on the mind by material objects only. His 
language is not so logically exact, that the precise signification can 
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always be determined from a single sentence, cut out from its place, 
and transferred to the pages of another writer, so as to exclude 
the opportunity of illustration from adjoining passages. His mean- 
ing is to be gathered, rather from the general current of the com- 
position, than from particular and insulated expressions. There 
are few writers who would be more liable to be misunderstood, 
from mere fragments of passages presented in quotations. Whole 
volumes of finely-wrought speculation, have originated in the mis- 
construction of a single sentence. On one essential point, how- 
ever, as if anticipating the blunders of his commentators, he 
has taken special pains to guard avainst misapprehension ; though, 
we have reason to believe, without much success. As his whole 
Essay on the Human Understanding depends upon the meaning 
of the word idea, he has opened the work with a formal definition. 

In what sense, then, does Mr. Locke use the term idea? Does 
he mean by it, thought, simply, or the object of thought, or the 
medium of thought ? > Let him speak for himself. I must here, 
in the entrance, beg pardon of my reader, for the frequent use of 
the word zdea, which he will find in the following treatise. It 
being that term which, I think, serves best to stand for whatsoever 
is the olyect of the understanding, when a man thinks ; I have used 
it to express whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species, or 
whatever it is which the mend can be employed about in thinking ; 
and I could not avoid frequently using it. I presume it will be 
granted me, that there are such ideas in men’s minds; every one 
is conscious of them in himself; and men’s words and actions will 
satisfy him, that they are in others.” B. I. ch. i. ¢ 8. Again, 
«¢ Every man being conscious to himself, that he thinks; and that 
which his mind is applied about whilst thinking, being the ideas 
that are there; tis past doubt, that men have in their minds seve- 
ral ideas, such as are those expressed in the words, whiteness, hard- 
ness, sweetness, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunken- 
ness, and others ; it is, in the first place, to be inquired, how he 
comes by them.” B.Il.ch.i.§1. ‘ Whatsoever the mind per- 
ceives in itself, or is the immediate o/ject of perception, thought, 
or understanding, that J call idea.” B. 11. ch. viii. § 8. In Mr. 
Locke’s second letter to the bishop of Worcester, he says, “ The 
things signified by idea, are nothing but the ammedvate ‘objects of 
our sands i in thinking. So that, unless any one can oppose the 
article your lordship defends, without thinking on something, he 
must use the things signified by ideas; for he that thinks, must 
have some immediate object of his mind in thinking : 1. e., must 
have ideas.” 

Does Mr. Locke, in these passages, by defining idea to be the 
“immediate object of the mind in thinking,” mean to say, that it 
is that tmage or species in the brain, which some philosophers sup- 
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pose to be the medium of thought; the means by which objects 
are brought into the view of the mind? He has, it is true, intro- 
duced into his definitions, the ambiguous terms, phantasm, notion, 
and species. ‘These are sometimes used to signify an image on the 
brain. But they are not invariably to be so understood. With 
respect to “such ideas’ as Mr. Locke has defined, he says, 
«« Every one is conscious of them in himself.” Now, is every man 
conscious of having images or species in the brain; those phan- 
tasms which are supposed, by some philosophers, to be the medium 
of thought? Are these the only objects on which we are 
conscious of thinking? Phantasms in the brain may be ideas, even 
in Mr. Locke’s sense, whenever some philosopher, in his specula- 
tions, happens to be thinking of them; that is, to make them the 
object of his thoughts. But do we never think of any thing else? 
Are these the only objects to which, according to the evidence of 
consciousness, our attention is directed, when we look abroad, upon 
the diversified scenes of the world around us? Mr. Locke says he 
uses the word idea, to signify whatever it is which the mind can 
be employed about in thinking. The hypothesis concerning the 
means of thought, is wholly distinct from the fact, that whenever 
we think, we are thinking of something ; and that this something 
is the object of our thoughts. 

What, then, 2s the meaning which Mr. Locke intends to give 
to the term ideas? We understand him to mean, THE OBJECTS OF 
THOUGHT ; the things, either real or imaginary, on which we are 
at any time thinking: to use his own language, ‘“ whatever is the 
object of the understanding, when a man thinks.” He takes it for 
granted, that a man cannot think, ‘‘ without thinking on some- 
thing,” and that something is the “thing signified by idea.” 

Can it be so, then, that, according to Locke, things themselves, 
and not mere images of things, are signified by the term ideas? 
Does he mean to call the heavens and the earth, mountains, rivers, 
forests, and every thing else, ideas? Is there no distinction to be 
made between zdeas and things? We answer, that so far as things 
are brought before any man’s mind; so far as they are made the 
objects of his thoughts; they are, for the time, that man’s ideas, 
in the sense in which we understand Mr. Locke. Speaking of our 
complex ideas of substances, he observes, ‘‘ | shall consider them as 
collections of simple ideas in the mind, taken from combinations of 
simple ideas evisting together constantly in things.” B. IL. ch. 
xxxil. ¢ 18. Again, the mind is said to make a false judgment, 
“when in its complex idea, it has united a certain number of sim- 
ple ideas that do really exist together, in some sorts of creatures ; 
but has left out others as much inseparable.” B. IL. ch. xxii. $ 23. 
“‘Our complex ideas of substances, are such combinations of sim- 
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ple ideas, as are really united, and co-exist tn things without us.” 
B. Il. ch. xxx. $ 5. “All the inquiries, that we can make con- 
cerning any of our ideas ; all that we know, or can affirm, concerning 
any of them, is, that it is or is not the same with some other; that 
it does or does not co-exist with some other, in the same sulyect ; 
that it has this or that relation to some other idea; or, that it has a 
real existence without the mind.” B. IV. ch. i. § 7. 

What then is the dzfference, according to Locke, between ideas 
and things ? 

Our idea of a thing, is what the thing appears to us to be; 
what we think it to be. But the appearance may be different from 
the reality. If a man thinks of any thing precisely as it is, there 
is no difference between his idea and the thing. If he has a cor- 
rect notion of a circle, the circle itself is his idea, the real object of 
his thoughts. But things often appear to us very different from 
what they are in fact. Our ideas of them are then different from 
the things themselves. An idea is not always a real thing. It 
may be a picture of the imagination. On the other hand, a thing 
is not always an idea. It may be the object of no man’s mp tes. 
It may be an idea at one time, avd not at another. It may be the 
idea of one man, and not of others. 

But Mr. Locke speaks of ideas, as being in the mind. Does 
not this imply, that he uses the term to signify thought itself, 
rather than the object of thought? “Tis past doubt,” he says, 
“that men have in their minds several ideas, such as those ex- 
pressed in the words, man, elephant, army, drunkenness, etc.” 
{s an elephant a thought? Is drunkenness a thought? We can 
easily understand, that they may be oljects of thought. But it 
would require more metaphysics than we have at command, to : 
convert them into thought itself, Locke says, that “ fluidity is a ; 
simple idea ;” that “the substance wood, which is a certain col- . 
lection of simple ideas so called, by the application of fire, is turned 
into another substance called ashes, i. e., another complex idea.” 
B.I1.ch.xxvi.$1. Are wood and ashes collections of thoughts ? 
When he speaks of ideas as “ co-existing in things without wes” 
as having “a real existence without the mind ;’ ’ does he mean to 
say, that our thoughts have an existence without the mind? Do 
the hills, the rocks, and the rivers, think, whenever we happen to 
be thinking of them? He says, that ‘ diagrams drawn on paper, 
are copies of the ideas in the mind.” B, UI. ch. iii. $19. Does 
he intend by this, that when we see a circle or triangle, we have 
a circular or triangular thought? 

What then can be meant, w hen it is said, that ideas are m the 
mind? Just what is meant in common discourse, when we speak of 
any object of thought, as being inthe mind; not tn the same place, 
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or in contact with the mind; but in view of the mind; as we say, 
we have a distant object zn our eye ; that is, it is brought into our 
view. “If these words, to be in the understanding,” says Mr. 
Locke, “‘ have any propriety, they signify to be understood.” B. 
I. ch. ii. $5. When a man thinks of the battle of Waterloo, does 
he bring its marshaled hosts, its thundering artillery, its slaughtered 
thousands, literally into his mind? 

Still, the question may be asked, Are not our ideas, even when 
considered as objects of thought, phenomena of mind; especially 
in the case of unreal pictures, formed by the imagination ? Are 
not these mere creations of our mind? Are they really distinct from 
our thoughts? We answer, our ideas, considered as objects of 
thought, cannot be so separated from our thoughts, as to continue 
still to be our ideas, when we are no longer thinking upon them. 
But the act of the mind, in forming a conception, is distinct from 
the object conceived. We can think of pain, without suffering 
pain at the time. Some of our happiest moments are those in 
which our minds are dwelling upon the danger and distress which 
we have just escaped. We can make anger the object of our 
thoughts, without being angry. In the case of memory, the event 
remembered i is distinct from the act of the mind in remembering. 
“If we pay any regard to the common sense of mankind,” says 
Dr. Reid, “ thought and the object of thought are different things, 
and ought to be distinguished.’ “In the perception of an exter- 
nal object, all languages distinguish three things,—the mind, that 
perceives, the operation of that mind, which is called perception, 
and the odject perceived. The structure of all languages supposes 
this distinction. Philosophers have introduced a fourth thing in 
this process, which they call the zdea of the object ; which is sup- 
posed to be an image, or representative of the object.” Intellect. 
Essays, B. li. ch. 1x. and xii. These observations of Dr. Reid 
are very just. But he labors under a great mistake, as we think, 
in supposing, that this fourth thing is what Mr. Locke means by 
idea. 

Mr. Locke says, that ‘‘ the ideas of primary qualities are resem- 
blances of them ; and their patterns do really exist in the bodies 
themselves.” B. I]. ch. viii. $ 15. How is this consistent with 
the supposition, that he considers the qualities themselves as ideas, 
when made objects of thought? We shall not stop, in this place, 
to inquire into the truth of this most prolific assertion, which has 
brought forth whole volumes of comment and inference. Our 
present object is merely to state, what we suppose to be Mr. 
Locke’s meaning in the passage, as illustrating his use of the term 
idea. As we understand him, he speaks of our ideas of certain 
qualities, as being resemblances, rather than being the qualities 
themselves ; becaus se, in his opinion, our idees of substances are al- 
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ways imperfect ; partially, but not fully, conforrning to the reality. 

«That our abstract ideas of substances do not contain in them all 
the simple ideas, that are united in the things themselves, is evi- 
dent, in that men do rarely put into their idea of any substance, 
all the simple ideas they do know to exist in it.” B. IL. ch. xxxi. 
§ 8. ‘Herein is founded the reality of our knowledge concerning 
substances, that all our complex ideas of them must be such, and 
such only, as are made up of such simple ones, as have been dis- 
covered to co-exist in nature. And our ideas being thus true, 
though not, perhaps, very exact — are yet the subjects of real 
knowledge of them.” B.1V.ch.v. $12. As far as we truly per- 
ceive the nature of a substance; so far, our idea, or object of 
thought, is the substance itself. But the thing, as apprehended 
by us, is not precisely the thing, as it really exists. Our idea of 
the city of London, does not include every particle of matter, and 
every element of thought, which the place contains. It is only a 
faint resemblance of the reality. Our idea of a thing, is only so 
much of it, as is made the object of our thoughts. When Don 
Quixote mistook a wind-mill for an enchanted castle, bis idea was 
a castle, and not a wind-mill. When an astronomer and an igno- 
rant peasant look at the moon, their ideas of it are very different ; 
and both, different from the reality. 

We beg pardon of our readers, for detaining them so long upon 
Mr. Locke’s definition of the word idea. A correct understanding 
of his meaning of this term, is the key to his whole book. Our 
inquiries bring us to this result, that, according to Mr. Locke’s defi- 
nition, zdea is the object of thought; the object, as it appears to 
the mind: not thought merely, except when considered as itself 
the object of reflection ; ; not an image in the brain, or in contact 
with the mind, the supposed means of thought. 

We doubt whether he has effectually provided for his own repu- 
tation, as a philosopher, by giving a meaning to the term, varying 
so materially from the signification which had previously been 
given to it, in other philosophical writings, particularly those of 
Descartes. Certain it is, that he has not secured his work against 
numerous and gross misapprehensions. For the most contradictory 
results are professedly derived from his principles. We do not 
assert, that he invariably uses the word idea, in the sense in which 
he has defined it. We think, that he does not. He has done as 
other philosophical writers find it necessary to do, When they have 
occasion to — a new combination of thought, they must either 
coin a new word, or give a new signification to a term already in 
use. The latter al iS commonly adopted. But the same 
writers may have occasion also to speak of the things to which 
the newly defined term had been previously applied. ‘They must 
then use it in its common acceptation. Mr. Locke, we think, has 
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done the same. Ina work on the Human Understanding, he could 
not avoid speaking of thoughts, as well as of objects of thought. 
He must, then, almost of necessity, sometimes use the word idea 
with its customary meaning. He has also, in a few instances, 
briefly referred to the philosophical hy pothesis of images in the 
brain, or in the place of the mind. In such cases, he w vould natu- 
rally copy the language of the advocates of that theory. In reading 
his work, we think, that fair dealing requires, that we interpret the 
word idea, according to his own definitions ; except in those pas- 
sages in which the connection evidently shows a different meaning. 

Of the philosophical theortes, which have derived some apparent 
support, from misapprehensions of Mr. Locke’s peculiar phrase- 
ology, one of the most subtil and refined, is that of Bishop Berke- 
ley. He maintains not only, that we have no knowledge of mate- 
rial things ; but, that the very supposition of such a world as is 
commonly believed to exist, is absurd. ‘It is indeed an opinion 
strongly prevailing among men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and, 
in a word, all sensible objects, have an existence, natural or real, 
distinct from their being perceived by the understanding.” Princi- 
ples of Human Knowledge, § 4. “ From what has been said, it 
follows, there is not any other substance than spirii, or that which 
perceives.” § 7. “tis plain, that the very notion of what is 
called matter, or corporeal substance, involves a contradiction in 
na... 6 9, 

What are the arguments relied on, to prove these bold asser- 
tions? One of the principal of them is summarily this. We per- 
ceive, that is, notice, nothing but zdeas. Now all ideas are acts 
or states of the mind. ‘Therefore we can perceive nothing exterior 
io the mind. It is true, that Mr. Locke and other philosophers 
tell us, that * though the ideas themselves do not exist without the 
mind; yet there may be things like them, whereof they are copies, 
or resemblances, which things exist without the mind, in an un- 
thinking substance. I answer, an idea can be like nothing but an 
idea; a color or figure can be like nothing but another color o1 
fivure.’ $8. The “conclusion i is then drawn, “that all the choir 
of heaven, and furniture of the earth, in a word, all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any sub- 
sistence without the mind ; that their being is to be perceived or 
known ;” in short, that they are nothing but ideas. The fallac y 
here turns upon that ambiguity, in the word idea, which we have 
endeavored to explain. If ideas are nothing but thoughts, or acts 
of the mind, we cannot suppose material things to resemble these. 
But what absurdity i is there in saying, that the qualities of matter 
may resemble the oljects of our thoughts? Can the mind think 
of nothing but its own acts ? 


Hume, pushing the sophistry of Berkeley to a still bolder ex 
Vou. VII. 13 
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treme, undertook to annihilate not only the material, but the men- 
tal world ; to throw doubt and darkness over every thing in the 
universe, except impressions and ideas. But what has this show of 
reasoning to do with Mr. Locke’s account of ideas, considered as 
objects of thought? 

Dr. Reid, alarmed at the scepticism of Berkeley and Hume, 
undertook to trace it back to the doctrines of phantasms and spe- 
cies in the brain, or in contact with the mind ; to which he ascribes 
an origin as early at least as Aristotle. In showing, that this an- 
cient and long-continued theory is altogether hypothetical, he 
seems to think, that he has demolished, at a single stroke, not 
only that, but the idealism of Locke, of Berkeley, and of Hume. 
It is truly a matter of wonder, that Dr. Reid should have so 
greatly misapprehended Mr. Locke, upon whose writings he has 
commented so largely. ‘Though he has himself stated particu- 
larly the distinction between the mind, its thoughts, and the objects 
of thought; and has, once at least, stumbled upon Locke’s real 
meaning, in admitting, that “he uses the word idea, not unfre- 
quently, to signify objects of thought, that are not in the mind, 
but external : and, that “when he affirms, as he does, in innu- 
merable places, that all human knowledge consists in the percep- 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, it is impossi- 
ble to put a meaning upon “this, consistent with his principles, 
unless he means by ideas, every object of human thought, whether 
mediate or immediate ; every thing, in a word, that can be signi- 
fied by the subject, or by the predicate of a proposition :” yet in 
all his reasonings upon what he calls the ideal theories, he goes 
upon the supposition, that Locke’s meaning of idea is an image in 
the brain, or in the place of the mind. And the Edinburgh 
Review,* with its formidable array of psychological technics, in 
defending Dr. Reid against the animadversions of Dr. Brown, 
after it has shown, that Locke’s signification of idea does not co- 
incide with Brown’s, appears to take it for granted, that no other 
meaning of the word can be found, except a representative image, 
in the brain or the mind. But the English and the Scotch phi- 
losophers seem resolved not to understand each other. It may 
be thought, perhaps, that Mr. Locke has given some occasion for 
these misapprehensions, by introducing into his definition of idea, 
the expression, the tmmediate object “of thought, or of the mind 
in thinking; seeming to imply something entervening, between a 
more remote object ‘and the mind. But even Dr. Reid says, “ It 
seems very hard, or rather impossible, to understand what is 
meant by an object of thought, that is not an immediate object of 
thought.” 





* For October, 1830. 
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Dr. Reid represents Mr. Locke as giving an influence in 
favor of the idealism of Berkeley, by resting our belief in 
the existence of matter upon argument. So far from this, he 
places our knowledge of material objects, upon the %tmme- 
diate evidence of the senses. “It is the actual receiving of ideas 
from without, that gives us notice of the existence of other things ; 
and makes us know, that something doth east, at that time, with- 
out us.” “1 think no body can, in earnest, be so sceptical, as to 
be uncertain of the things which he sees and feels.” ‘Then he 
adds: ‘ But besedes the assurance we have from our senses them- 
selves, that they do not err in the information they give us, of the 
existence without us, when they are affected by them, we are 
farther confirmed in this assurance, by other concurrent reasons.’ 
B. IV. ch. ii. ¢ 2,3. These “ concurrent reasons,” Dr. Reid 
seems to represent, as the on/y foundation upon which Mr. Locke 
rests our knowledge of material objects. 

The idealism of Locke will be overthrown, when it can be 
proved, that we have no olyects of our thoughts; that whenever 
we think, we are thinking about nothing. The idealism of the 
Peripatetic school is something widely different. Locke appears 
to have been willing to leave it as he found it; referring to it in- 
cidentally, in a few passages only. It is evident, that he was not 
much enamored with it. He speaks of “those places which 
brought the Peripatetic philosophy into their schools, where it 
continued many ages, without teaching the world any thing but the 
art of wrangling.’ > BL IV. ch. vii § 11. The idealism of Locke 
is the fact, that when we think we are conscious of thinking about 
something, and this something, whatever it may be ,—substance ,qua- 
lity, or action,—real or imaginary, he calls an idea. The idealism of 
the Peripatetics, and schoolmen, is the hypothesis, that there are im- 
ages in the brain, or at the mind, which are the means of thought. 

One of the grossest of all the perversions of the principles and 
language of Locke, is the theory brought forward by Condillac 
and his followers, in France, denominated the sensual system. 
These philosophers have reversed the argument of Berkeley ; pro- 
ceeding, however, on his principle of the resemblance between our 
ideas and the objects of sense. He takes for granted the acts of 
the mind ; and arrives at the conclusion, that we can have no 
knowledge of any thing which does not resemble these. They 
take for granted the qualities of matter; and consider all our 
thoughts and feelings as resembling these. ‘They represent all the 
operations of the understanding, not only as originating in sensa- 
tion, but as being themselves transformed sensations, copies, or 
relics of sensation. ‘They ascribe all our knowledge to this sin- 
gle source. It is truly marvelous, that any one who had read the 
Essay of Locke, ever so superficially, should venture to claim him, 
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as furnishing the basis of a theory like this. His whole work is 
constructed upon the plan of deriving all our knowledge from two 
distinct sources, sensation and reflection. ‘This is the prominent 
feature of the book. After disposing of the subject of innate ideas, 
and expressing his belief, that all our knowledge is acquired ; he enters 
upon a formal statement of the distinction between the two methods 
by which thoughts are introduced into our minds. As Dugald Stew- 
art observes: “Through the whole of his Essay, he uniformly 
represents sensation and reflection, as radically distinct sources of 
knowledge.” Even Cousin asserts, that “ Locke admits two dis- 
tinct sources of ideas ; he does not confound the operations of the 
soul with sensations.” p. 35. By reflection,” says Locke, “ 1] 
would be understood to mean, that notice which the mind takes of 
its own operations ;” evidently including, under the term notice, 
not only consciousnes, as defined by logicians, but also attention, 
contemplation, and memory. We firmly protest against the prac- 
tice, countenanced even by Cousin, of confounding two systems, 
differing so widely from each other, as those of Locke, and of the 
French materialists, by giving them the common appellation 
of sensualism. Locke’s derives only a part of our knowledge from 
sensation. Does any philosophy do less than this? We agree 
with Mr. Locke, in the leading principle of his system, that 
although we have innate capacities, and a faculty of intuitively 
perceiving truth, yet we have no evidence, that any of our know- 
ledge is innate, that is, imprinted on the mind at the first moment 
of our existence ; but that, so far as we have the means of know- 
ing, the materials of our intellectual furniture are all acquired ; and 
that, with the exception of immediate inspiration, they are acquired 
by experience, by external and internal observation. But we are 
not prepared to follow, when he pushes his theory to the extreme 
which he does, in some passages of his work, of considering all 
our ideas as either oljects of sensation, or objects of conscious- 
ness ; eitherexternal material things, or operations of our own minds. 
‘These unquestionably furnish by far the greater portion of the ma- 
terials of our knowledge, but not absolutely all. ‘To give, at —. 
but a single example of an object of thought, which is neither ma 
terial nor mental. Z%me is not an object of sense. We can nei- 
ther see it, nor hear it, nor taste it. Nor is it, in our apprehension, 
an operation of the mind, a thought, a feeling, or a volition. Still 
it may be true, that even this is first introduced to our notice by 
means of sensation and reflection. In this qualified sense, then, 
we would be understood to adopt Mr. Locke’s fundamental prin- 
ciple, that although all the materials of thinking are not strictly 
objects of perception or of consciousness, yet, so far as we are 
able to observe, they are brought before the mind by means of sen- 
sation and reflection 
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To come more directly to the work of Cousin. After a few 
complimentary observations on the independent spirit of investiga- 
tion which characterizes the philosophy of Locke and his followers, 
he proceeds to remark on the method on which the Essay on the 
Understanding is constructed. p. 8. ‘This he approves, so far 
at least as this, that it begins not with ontology, the essence of 
the mind, but with psychology, the phenomena of the understand- 
ing : mistaking, however, as we apprehend, Mr. Locke’s defini- 
tion of idea ; supposing him to use the word to express thought 
itself, and not the object of thought. p. 14. He then proposes a sub- 
division of mental phenomena, into the actual and the primitive. 


‘ This is not all. Within these limits there is ground likewise for 
two distinct orders of investigation. 

We may investigate by internal observation the ideas which are in 
the human understanding as it is now developed in the present state of 
things. The object, in this case, is to collect the phenomena of the 
understanding as they are given in consciousness, and to state accu- 
rately their differences and resemblances, so as to arrive at length at a 
good classification of all these phenomena. 

” x , * * 


This done, you will know the understanding as it is at present. But 
has it always been what it is at present? Since the day when its op- 
perations began, has it not undergone many changes? These phe- 
nomena, whose characters you have with so much penetration and fideli- 
ty analyzed and reproduced, have they always been what they are and 
what they now appear to you? May they not have had at their birth 
certain characters which have disappeared, or have wanted at the out- 
set certain characters which they have since acquired? This is a point 
to be examined. Hence the important question of the origin of ideas, 
or the primitive characters of the phenomena of the understanding. 

* * * + . 

The question of the present state of our ideas, and that of their 
origin, are then two distinct questions, and both of them are necessary 
to constitute a complete psychology. In so far as psychology has not 
surveyed and exhausted these two orders of researches, it is unac- 
quainted with the phenomena of the understanding ; for it has not ap- 
prehended them under all their aspects. It remains to see with which 
we should commence. Shall we begin by investigating the actual 

characters of our ideas, or by inv estigating their origin? For as to the 

process of their generation and the passage from their primitive e to their 
present state, it 1s clear that we can know nothing of it, till after we 
have exactly recognized and determined both the one and the other 
state. But which of these two shall we study first ? 

Shall we begin, for example, with the question of the origin of ideas ? 
It is, without doubt, a point extremely curious and extremely impor- 
tant. Man aspires to penetrate the origin of every thing, and particu- 
larly of the phenomena that pass within him. He cannot rest satisfi- 
ed without having gained this. The question concerning the origin of 
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ideas is undeniably in the human mind; it has then its place and its 
claim in science. It must come up at some time, but should it come 
up the first? In the first place it is full of obscurity. The mind is a 
river which we cannot easily ascend. Its source, like that of the Nile, 
is a mystery. How, indeed, shall we catch the fugitive phenomena, by 
which the birth and first springing up of thought is marked? Is it by 
memory ? But you have forgotten what passed within you then; you 
did not even remark it. Life and thought then go on without our heed- 
ing the manner in which we think and live ; and memory yields not up 
the deposit that was never intrusted to it. Will you consult others ? 
They are in the same perplexity with yourself. Will you make the in- 
fant mind your study ¢ But who will unfold what passes beneath the 
veil of infantthought? The attempt to do it readily conducts to con- 
jectures, to hypotheses. But is it thus you would begin an experimen- 
tal science ? It isevident, that if you start with this question concerning 
the origin of ideas, you start with precisely the most difficult question. 
* ~~ *% vs % 

Wisdom, then, good sense and logic demand, that omitting provis- 
ionally the question of the origin of ideas, we should be content first to 
observe the ideas as they now are, the characters which the phe- 
nomena of intelligence actually have at present in the consciousness.’ 
pp- 16, 17, 18, 19. 


Cousin objects to the method of Locke, that it tnverts the 
proper order of investigation; that it commences with the more 
difficult problem, the or?gin of our ideas, and postpones or even 


omits the characters and classification of our mental operations, 
what may be properly called the statistics of psychology. p. 20. 
There is some weight in these observations. Yet, as Locke did 
not profess to furnish a complete system of mental philosophy, he 
had a right to select his own topics for discussion; and he has 
actually interwoven many observations on the nature of our ideas, 
with his inquiries concerning their origin. According to Cousin, 
the position of Locke, which has been the occasion of the “ theory 
of sensation transformed, of sensation, as the sole and single prin- 
ciple of all operations of the mind,” is this, that among the 
several mental faculties, the one which is first called into exercise, 
is that of perception. p.37. Yet Cousin himself admits, that the 

rst materials of our knowledge are derived from the external 
world. pp. 133, 182. So far as this position furnishes, to the sen- 
sual school of France, an apology for leaning ou Locke for sup- 
port, let them avail themselves of it. But let them not make him 
responsible for a doctrine diametrically opposed to the fundamental 
principle of his system. M. Cousin, in attempting to show the 
insufficiency of Mr. Locke’s theory to account for the origin of all 
our knowledge, adduces our idea of space. Is this an object of 
sense? Can we see it, or taste it, or feel it? We may see or 
feel the boundaries of certain portions of space, marked out by 
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visible or tangible objects. But this is not making space itself an 
object of our senses. Nothing can act upon these but matter, or, 


as Mr. Locke calls it, body. 


‘ According to Locke himself, the idea of space, and the idea of 
body, are totally distinct. Toestablish this distinction, and place it 
in clearer light, let us now notice the different characters which these 
two ideas present. 

You have an idea of a body. You believe that it exists. But is it 
possible to suppose, and could you suppose, that such a body did not 
exist? I would ask you, can you not suppose this book to be destroy- 
ed? Undoubtedly. Can you not also suppose the whole world to be 
destroyed, and no body to be actually existing ? U nquestionably j you can. 

For you, constituted as you are, the supposition of the non-existence 
of bodies involves no contradiction. And what do we term the idea of a 
thing which we conceive as possibly non-existent ? It is termed a con- 
tingent and relative idea. But if you should suppose the book de- 
stroy ed, the world destroyed, all matter destroyed, could you suppose 
space destroy ed? Can you suppose, that if there were no body exist- 
ent, there would then no ‘longer remain any space for the bodies which 
might come into existence ? You are net t able to make the supposition. 
Though it is in the power of the human mind, to suppose the non-existence 
of body, it is not in its power to suppose the non-existence of space. 
The idea of space is then necessary and absolute. You have, then, 
two characteristics perfectly distinct, by which the ideas of body and 
of space are separated.’ p. 44. 


If Mr. Locke’s theory be taken in its extreme dimensions, as 
affirming, that all the materials of our knowledge are oljects of 
sense, or of consciousness, it is contradicted by the fact, that space 
is neither an object of sense, nor a mental operation. But does 
it follow, that our idea of space is not first introduced into the 
mind by means of sensation? If we rightly understand M. Cousin, 
he admits, that our idea of body is introduced by sensation, and 
that this necessarily brings with it the idea of space. 


‘There are two sorts of origin. There are, in the assemblage of 
human intellections, two orders of relations which it is important clearly 
to distinguish. 

Two ideas being given, we may inquire whether the one does not 
suppose the other ; whether the one being admitted, we must not admit 
the other likewise, or be guilty of a paralogism. This is the logical 
order of ideas. 

If we regard the question of the origin of ideas under this point of 
view, let us see what result it will give in respect to the particular in- 
quiry before us. 

The idea of body and the idea of space being given, which supposes 
the other? Which is the logical condition of the admission of the other ? 
Evidently the idea of space is the logical condition of the admission of 
the idea of body. In fact, take any body you please, and you cannot 
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admit the idea of it but under the condition of admitting, at the same 
time, the idea of space ; otherwise you would admit a body which was 
nowhere which was in no place, and such a body is inconceivable.’ 
pp- 47. 


. bia hatuitiie then, when we regard the question of the origin of 
ideas under the logical point of view, this solution, which is incontesti- 
ble, overwhelms the system of Locke. Now it is at this point that the 
Ideal school has in general taken up the question of the origin of ideas. 
By the origin of ideas, they commonly understand the logical filiation 
of ideas. Hence they have said, with their last and most illustrious 
interpreter, that so far is the idea of body from being the foundation 
| Kant should have added, the logical foundation] of the idea of space, 
that it is the idea of space ‘which i is the foundation (the logical condition) 
of the idea of body. The idea of body is given us by the touch and 
the sight, that is by experience of the senses. On the contrary, the 
idea of space is given to us, on occasion of the idea of body, by the un- 
derstanding, the mind, the reason ; in fine, by a faculty other than sen- 
sation. Hence the Kantean formula: the pure rational idea of space 
comes so little from experience, that it is the condition of all experience. 
This bold formula is incontestibly true in all its strictness, when taken 
in a certain reference, in reference to the logical order of human 
intellections. 

But this is not the sole order of intellection ; and the logical relation 
does not comprise all the relations which ideas mutually sustain. There 
is still another, that of anterior, or posterior, the order of the relative 
development of ideas in time, their chronological order. And the 
question of the origin of ideas may be regarded under this point of view. 
Now the idea of space, we have just seen, is clearly the logical condi- 
tion of all sensible experience. Is it also the chronological condition of 
all experience, and of the idea of body? I believe no such thing. If 
we take ideas in the order in which they actually evolve themselves in 
the intelligence, if we investigate only their history and successive ap- 
pearance, it is not true that the idea of space is antecedent to the idea 
of body. Indeed it is so little true, that the idea of space chronologi- 
cally supposes the idea of body, that, in fact, if you had not the idea of 
body, you would never have the idea a space. ‘Take away sensation, 
take away the sight and touch, and you have no longer any idea of 
body, and consequently none of space. Space is the place of bodies ; 
he who has no idea of a body, will never have the idea of space which 
contains it. Rationally, logically, if you had not the idea of space, you 
could not have the idea of a body; but the converse is true chronolo- 
gically, and in fact, the idea of space comes up only along with the idea 
of body : and as you have not the idea of a body without immediately 
having the idea of space, it follows that these two ideas are contempo- 
raneous. 

* * * e * * * 

Undoubtedly, and I cannot repeat it toc much, for it is the knot of 


the difficulty, the secret of the problem, undoubtedly as soon as the idea 
of body is given, that instant the idea of space is evolved; but if this 
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condition be not fulfilled, the idea of space would never enter the human 
understanding.’ pp. 48S—50. 


From the consideration of space, M. Cousin proceeds, in his 
own original and felicitous manner, to treat of time :— 


‘ There is no one, who, if he has directly before his eyes, or repre- 
sents to his imagination, any event whatever, does not conceive that it 
had passed, or is passing, in a certain time. I ask whether it is possible 
to suppose an event, which you are not compelled to conceive as taking 
place some hour, some day, some week, some year, some century ? 
There is not an event, real or possible, which escapes the necessity of 
this conception of a time in which it must have taken place. You can 
even suppose the abolition, the non-existence of every event; but you 
cannot suppose this of time. Standing before a time- -plece, ‘you may 
very easily make the supposition, that from one hour to another, no 

event has taken place ; you are however none the less convinced that 
time has passed away, even when no event has marked its course. 
The idea of time, then, like the idea of space, is marked with the char- 
acteristic of necessity.’ p. 58. 


‘ Now it is with respect to the origin of the idea of time as with the 
origin of the idea of space. Here again we are to distinguish the 
order of the acquisition of our ideas from their logical order. In the 
logical order of ideas, the idea of any succession of events pre-supposes 
that of time. There could not be any succession, but upon condition 
of a continuous duration, to the different points ‘a which the several 
members of the succession may be attached. Take away the conti- 
nuity of time, and you take away the possibility of the succession of 
events ; just as the continuity of space being taken away, the possibility 
of the juxta- position and co-existence of bodies i is destroyed. 

But in the chronological order, on the contrary, it is ‘the idea of a 
succession of events, which precedes the idea of time as including them. 
* * * Time is the place of events, just as space is the place.of bodies : . 
whoever had no idea of any event, [no perception of any succession, | 
would have no idea of time. If, then, the logical condition of the 
idea of succession, lies in the idea of time, the chronological condition 
of the idea of time, is the idea of succession. 

To this result, then, we are come: the idea of succession is the oc- 
casion, the chronological antecedent of the necessary conception of time. 
Now every idea of succession is undeniably an acquisition of experience. 
It remains to ascertain of what experience. [s it inward, or outward 
experience? The first idea of succession,—is it given in the spectacle 
of outward events, or in the consciousness of the events that pass within 
us?’ pp. 59, 60. 


Cousin concurs with Locke, in ascribing our first ideas of time, 
to the succession of thoughts in our own minds :— 


‘The merit of Locke consists in having proved that the idea of time, 


Vou. VII. 14 
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of duration, of eternity, is suggested to us by the idea of some succes- 
sion of events; and that this succession is taken, not from the external 
world, but from the world of consciousness.’ pp. 62, 63. 


But our author here takes occasion to correct an error, which 
had long since been observed in Locke; that of confounding, or 
seeming to confound, the succession of our ideas with time :— 


‘ Locke saw that the idea of time is given in succession, and that the 
first succession for us, is, necessarily, the succession of our own ideas. 
Thus far Locke deserves only praise, for he gives the succession of our 
ideas merely as the condition of the acquisition of the idea of time; but 
the condition of a thing is easily taken for the thing itself, and Locke, 
after having taken the idea of body, the mere condition [chronological 
antecedent, and occasion] of the idea of space, for the idea of space 
itself, here also takes the condition of the idea of time, for the idea itself. 
He confounds succession with time. He not only says that the succes- 
sion of our ideas, is the condition of the conception of time; but he 
says that time is nothing else than the succession of our ideas.’ p. 63. 


‘In truth, where do the elements of any succession follow each other, 
if not in some duration? Or how could succession,—the distance, so 
to say, between ideas,—take place, unless in the space proper to ideas 
and to minds, that is, in time ? 

Moreover, see to what result the theory of Locke leads. If succes- 
sion is no longer merely the measure of time, but time itself; if the 
succession of ideas is no longer the condition of the conception of time, 
but the conception itself, it follows that time is nothing else than the 
fact of there being a succession of our ideas. The succession of our 
ideas is more or less rapid ; and time then is more or less short, not in 
appearance only, but in reality. In absolute sleep, in lethargy, all 
succession of ideas ceases ; and then we have no duration, and not only 
have we no duration, but there is no duration for any thing; for not 
only our time, but time in itself, is nothing but the succession of our 
ideas. Ideas exist but under the eye of consciousness ; but there is no 
consciousness in lethargy, in total sleep, consequently there was no 
time. The time-piece vainly moved on, the time-piece was wrong ; 
and the sun, like the time-piece, should have stopped. 

These are the results, very extravagant indeed, and yet the neces- 
sary results of confounding the idea of succession with that of time ; and 
the confusion itself is necessary in the general system of Locke, which 
deduces all our ideas from sensation and reflection. Sensation had, 
according to him, given space ; reflection gives time; but reflection, 
that is, consciousness with memory, pertains only to the succession of 
our ideas, of our voluntary acts; a succession finite and contingent, and 
not time, necessary and unlimited, in which this succession takes place. 
Experience, whether external or internal, gives us only the measure of 
time, and not time itself. Now Locke, by his assumed theory, was 
forbidden any source of knowledge but sensation and reflection. It was 
necessary of course to make time explicable by the one or the other. 
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He saw very clearly that it was not explicable by sensation, and it 
could not be by reflection, except upon condition of reducing it to the 
measure of time, that is to say, to succession. Locke has thus, it is true, 
destroyed time ; but he has saved his system.’ pp. 64, 65. 


This criticism appears to be just, if applied to the theory of 
Locke, when stretched so far as to affirm, that all the materials of 
our knowledge are objects of perception or of consciousness. We 
are not strictly conscious of time. Still it is true, even according 
to Cousin’s explanation, that we obtain the idea of duration by 
means of consciousness. He says, “ The chronological condition 
of the idea of time, is the idea of succession ; and the first succes- 
sion is given us in ourselves, in consciousness.” 

The theory of Locke, in the opinion of Cousin, is insufficient to 
account for our idea of substance, or even of our own existence. 
** No substance,” he says, ‘ material or spiritual, is in itself a pro- 
per object of sense or of consciousness.” Referring to the decla- 
ration of Locke, that “all our ideas of the several sorts of substan- 
ces, are nothing but collections of simple ideas, with the supposi- 
tion of something to which they belong ;” he proceeds :— 


‘ Admitting none but ideas explicable by sensation or reflection, and 
being unable to explain the idea of substance either by the one or the 
other, he was necessarily led to deny it, to resolve it into a combination 
of the simple ideas of qualities, which are easily attained by sensation 
or reflection, and which his system admits and explains. Hence the 
systematic identification of substance and qualities, of being and phe- 
nomena, that is to say, the destruction of being, and consequently of 
beings. Nothing exists in itself, neither God, nor the world, neither 
you nor myself.’ p. 78. 


Now, although according to the limited definition which modern 
logicians have chosen to give to the term consciousness, we are 
not strictly conscious of our own existence; yet the idea of our 
own existence, is immediately and necessarily implied in every 
act of consciousness. A man is not merely conscious of thoughts 
and feelings,—of thoughts and feelings which have proceeded from 
nothing,—which belong to no being. He is conscious, that they 
are his own thoughts and feelings; that they are acts, or states 
of his own mind. ‘The thinking being, the self, is as much im- 
plied in every act of consciousness, as the thought itself: only, the 
one is called the direct object of consciousness, while the other is 
not. It is still true, that we obtain the idea of our own existence, 
by means of consciousness. Mr. Locke says expressly, that “‘ we 
are conscious to ourselves of our own being;” evidently showing, 
that he does not limit the term to what is called, at the present 
day, the direct object of consciousness; but includes what is ne- 
cessarily implied in this faculty. So, also, as every notice of a 
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collection of qualities, implies “ a supposition of something to which 
they belong; we obtain our ideas of material substances, by 


means of the senses. ‘This is admitted, even by Cousin :-— 


‘It is indubitable that we know nothing of mind but what its opera- 
tions teach us concerning it, and nothing of matter but what its quali- 
ties teach us of it; just as we have already granted that we know no- 
thing of time save that which succession teaches us of it, nor of space, 
save that which body teaches, nor of the infinite, save that which the 
finite teaches, nor of self, save that which consciousness teaches. * * * * 
But because we do not know any thing of a thing except what another 


. . . 5 . . 
thing teaches us concerning it, it does not follow that the former thing is 
the latter. Because it is only by the aggregate of its qualities that 
substance manifests itself, it does not follow that substance is nothing 


but an aggregate of those qualities.” pp. 76, 77. 


Cousin is very explicit, in stating the fundamental law of belief 
respecting causation; that every change necessarily implies a 
cause :— 


‘ Not only is there in the human mind the idea of cause ; not only do 
we believe ourselves to be the causes of our own acts, and that certain 
bodies are often the cause of the movement of other bodies; but we 
judge 1 in a general manner that no phenomenon can begin to exist, 
whether in space or in time, without having a cause. T here is here 
something more than an idea, there is a principle ; ; and the principle is 
as incontrovertible as the idea. Imagine a movement, any change 
whatever, and the moment you conceive of this change, this movement, 
you cannot help supposing that it was made in virtue of some cause.’ 
p- 85. 


‘This principle is real, certain, undeniable. What now are its at- 
tributes? First, then, it is universal. Is there a human being, a savage, 
a child, an idiot even, provided he is not entirely one, who, in the case 
of a phenomenon beginning to exist, does not instantly suppose a cause 
of it?’ p. 86. 


‘Still more: not only do we thus decide in all cases, naturally and 
in the instinctive exercise of our understanding; but to decide otherwise 
is impossible ; a phenomenon being given, endeavor to suppose there is 
no cause of it. You cannot. The “principle, then, is not only univer- 
sal; it is also necessary.’ p. 87. 


‘Make the attempt to call this relation in question. You cannot; 
no human intelligence can succeed in the attempt. Whence it follows, 
that this truth is an universal and necessary truth. Reason, then, is 
subjected to this truth. It is under an impossibility of not supposing a 
cause, whenever the senses or the consciousness reveal any motion, 
any phenomenon. Now this impossibility, to which reason is subjected, 
of not supposing a cause for every phenomenon revealed in sense and 
consciousness, 1s what we call the principle of causality.’ p. 101. 
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But our author controverts the position of Locke, that our idea 
of the principle of causation, is obtained by henslon and reflee- 
tion. He admits, that consciousness and perception are nec essary, 
to give us ideas of the changes which take place, 1 in our own 
minds, and in the world around us. But the necessity of a cause 
of these changes, is an additional principle, not suggested by the 
senses. ‘“ Reason,” he says, “is under an impossibility of not 
supposing a cause, whenever the senses or the consciousness reveal 
any motion, any phenomenon.” p. 101. It is correct, then, to 
say, that the principle of causation is first brought before our 
minds, by means of sensation ; but not by these alone. Causation 
is not a direct olject of sensation, or of consciousness. 

Of the volume before us, the first four chapters, to which our 
attention has now been directed, comprising about one third of the 
whole Examination of Locke’s Essay, are mainly occupied in en- 
deavoring to show, that all our ideas are not derived from sensa- 
tion and reflection ; and in illustrating this position in its applica- 
tion to space, time, mn inity, personal identity, and causation. 
After considering, in the fifth chapter, the distinction between 


>? 


right and wrong, the author observes :— 


‘The theories which we have brought forward and discussed, occupy 
three fourths of the second book of Locke’s Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding. * * * * On our part, the most important portion of our 
task is accomplished. It was necessary to accompany the exposition 
of the grounds of Locke’s system with a profound and thorough discus- 
sion. Now that these grounds are overthrown, we can proceed faster.’ 
p- 125. 


What, now, is the amount of the difference between Locke and 
Cousin, on these points? Locke asserts, that sensation and reflec- 
tion first bring before our minds the ideas of time, space, etc. 
Cousin claims, that sensation and reflection introduce certain other 
ideas, which are necessarily accompanied or followed by the ideas 
in question. ‘The direct and proper objects of the senses and of 
consciousness, he considers the occasion or condition of the ideas 
of time, space, etc. He has apparently gained some little advan- 
tage over Locke, by bearing heavily upon the more vulnerable 
points of his theory; upon what may be considered rather as an 
appendage of his system, than any necessary part of it. The 
fundamental principle, that all the elements of: our knowledge, so 
far as we are able to observe, are originally introduced into the 
mind, by means of sensation and reflection, remains unshaken. 
The main ground upon which Cousin has advanced beyond Locke, 
is, in a more finished analysis. For this, he has evidently a supe- 
rior talent. He has also the benefit of the labors of philosophers fox 
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more than a century and a half, carrying forward, to their remote 
results, the principles which Locke had proposed. 

After all, the difference between Locke and Cousin, on the 
points now under examination, may be considered as little more than 
a difference of classification and phraseology. ‘There is no 
imperative law of nature, according to which the mental fac- 
ulties must necessarily be classified. This is a matter of con- 
venient arrangement, for the purposes of philosophy, and for com- 
munication in the business of life. All classification is formed 
according to resemblances or differences in the objects to be 
classified. ‘Things are put in the same class, on the ground of 
some real or supposed resemblance among them. ‘They are - dis- 
tributed into distinct classes, on account of some difference be- 
tweenthem. Different points of resemblance or dissimilarity, may 
be fixed upon, according to the particular purpose of those who 
make the distribution. 

As we know nothing of the powers of the mind, but from its 
operations, the classification of its faculties must be made accord- 
ing to observed differences in its acts. Strictly speaking, there 
are as many mental powers, as there are diversities of thought and 
feeling. We embrace, however, under a general name, those 
which more or less resemble each other. ‘That is the best classi- 
fication, which is founded on the most prominent resemblances and 
differences. If the mental faculties were so many different agents 
or beings, which we could distinctly observe, there would be more 
reason for adhering invariably to a particular mode of classing and 
naming them. But as they all belong to one and the same mind, 
acting in different ways, they may be distributed, for different pur- 
poses, into a greater or less number of classes. 

It would seem, that in the time of Locke, no great attention 
was paid to the classification of the mental faculties. He ap- 
pears to have acquiesced in the ancient division, however imper- 
fect, into two great powers, the will and the understanding. He 
evidently did not use the terms sensation, perception, and con- 
sciousness, with all the limitations which they receive in the defi- 
nitions of the present day. ‘The difference between Locke and 
Cousin, with respect to the origin of our ideas, may be reduced 
to this, that they are to be ascribed, according to the one, to the 
powers of sensation and reflection ; according to the other, to these 
two faculties, together with a third, called reason, or the reason. 
According to Locke, we obtain our ideas of the mind, and its ope- 
rations, by reflection, including consciousness, attention, contem- 
plation, and memory. According to Cousin, we learn our mental 
operations by consciousness ; but the mind itself by the reason. 
According to Locke, we obtain our ideas of material things by 
the senses. According to Cousin, we learn their qualities by the 
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senses, but their substances by the reason. According to Locke, 
a man is not only conscious of thinking, but also, that it is he him- 
self that thinks. According to Cousin, the thinking only is the 
object of consciousness, but the Ae, the person, is the object of the 
reason. 

Now we do not feel very much inclined to quarrel with the 
classification of Cousin. Perhaps it may have some advantages 
over that of Locke. But classes are to be formed according to 
prominent differences. And we do not clearly see, that there is any 
greater difference between a man’s thoughts and himself, than be- 
tween time, space, substance, personal identity, infinity, and 
causation ; all of which are put in the same class by Cousin, as be- 
longing to the province of reason. How would the language of 
Cousin apply to our common notions of perception? We are 
accustomed to speak of seeing things. But according to his 
philosophy, we never see any thing. We may see the qualities 
of athing. Buta thing itself, a substance, is not an object of 
sense. Seeing the qualities, is the occasion, the condition only, 
on which the reason suggests the substance. If a man runs 
against a post in the night, and feels ats qualities, this is the condi- 
tion on which the reason informs him, that a post is there. Thinking 
is the occasion on which we learn from the reason, that we our- 
selves exist. Would M. Cousin undertake to say, that all the 
common theories of vision are groundless, because sight alone, 
without the reason, can show us only the qualities of objects, and 
not their substance? When Mr. Locke speaks of consciousness, 
as including an idea of our own existence, does he give to the 
term a more unwarrantable latitude of meaning, than we all do 
to vision, when we speak of seeing a mountain or a river ? 

In M. Cousin’s examination of Locke’s chapter on Moral Re- 
lations, we find much to approve. He points out the error com- 
mon to Locke, Paley, and others, of confounding moral obligation 
with the influence of rewards and punishments assigned by law. 
We believe, that there is an essential and immutable distinction 
between right and wrong ; that an action is right, not merely be- 
cause it is commanded, but because the command which enjoins it 
is itself right; that under a wise and good administration, certain 
actions are required, because they are right, and others forbidden, 
because they are wrong; that the man who steals, not only is 
liable to punishment, but that he ought to be punished. 


‘The most superficial observation, provided it be impartial, easily 
demonstrates, that in the human mind, in its present actual develop- 
ment, there is the idea of right and of wrong, altogether distinct the 
one from the other. * * * * Not only is this distinction universal, but 
it is a necessary conception. In vain does the reason, after having 
once received, attempt to deny it, or tocall in question its truth. It can- 
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not. One cannot at will regard the same action as just and unjust. 
These two ideas baffle every attempt to commute them, the one for the 
other. Their objects may change, but never their nature. 
ther: reason cannot conceive the distinction between right and wrong, 
just and unjust, without instantly conceiving that the one ought to be 
done, and the other ought not to be done.’ pp. 112, 113. 





‘Moral order has its foundation not in punishment, but punishment 
has its foundation in moral order. The idea of right and wrong is 
grounded only on itself, on reason which reveals it. It is the condition 


of the idea of merit and demerit, which is the condition of the idea of 


reward and punishment ; and this latter idea is to the two former, but 
especially to the idea of right and wrong, in the relation of the conse- 
quence to the principle.’ p. 11S. 


‘ Let us now apply to this subject the distinctions we have before es- 
tablished. We have distinguished the logical order of ideas, from the 
order of their acquisition. In the first case, one idea is the logical con- 
dition of another, when it explains the other ; in the second case, one 
idea is the chronological condition of another, when it arises in the 
human mind before the other. Now I say in respect to the question before 
us, that the idea of justice, the idea of the moral law obeyed or broken, 
is: 1. the logical condition of the idea of merit or demerit, which with- 
out it is incomprehensible and inadmissible : 2. the antecedent, the chro- 
nological condition of the acquisition of the idea of merit and demerit, 
which certainly never would have arisen in the mind, if previously it 
had not received the idea of justice and injustice, right and wrong, good 
and evil. Now, Locke, after having frequently confounded, as we 
have seen, the logical condition of an idea with its chronological condi- 
tion, confounds at once in regard to this subject, both the logical and 
chronological condition of an idea with the idea itself, and even with a 
consequence of that idea; for the idea of reward and punishment is 
only a consequence of the idea of merit and demerit, which in its turn 
is only a consequence of the idea of right and wrong, which is here the 
supreme principle, beyond which it is impossible to ascend. Thus, in- 
stead of laying down first the idea of night and wrong, then that of 
merit and demerit, and then that of reward and punishment ; it is the 
reward and punishment, that is to say, the pleasure and the pain that 
result from right and wrong, which, according to Locke, is the founda- 
tion of moral good and evil, and of the moral rectitude of actions.’ 
pp- 119, 120. 


“The second book of Locke,” as Cousin says, “ closes with 
an excellent chapter on the association of ideas.” He also passes 
an encomium on the third book. 


‘Locke, having clearly perceived what is the relation of words to 
ideas, and that words are a fruitful source of errors for the understand- 
ing, has previously devoted an entire book, his third, to the discussion 
of the great question concerning signs and language. 

You know that this is again one “of the points in which the school of 
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Locke has been the most faithful to their master. It is the favorite 
subject with his school, and I cordially acknowledge that in regard to 
this question, together witn that conce rning the association of ideas, it 
has deserved best of philosophy. I acknowledge with great respect a 
multitude of sound, ingenious, and even original ideas, scattered through 
the whole of Locke’s third book. Locke has admirably perceived the 
necessary intervention of signs, of words, in the formation of abstract 
and general ideas; the influence of signs and words in definitions, and 
consequently in a considerable part of logic. He has noticed and sig- 
nalized the advantages of a good system of signs, the utility of a well- 
constructed language, the danger of an ill one; the verbal disputes to 
which a defective language too frequently reduces philosophy. Upon 
all these points he has opened the route which his school have entered 
and pursued.’ pp. 130, 131. 


The examination of the third book, closes with some valuable 
observations on disputes about words. 


‘Every where Locke attributes to words the greatest part of our er- 
rors ; and if you expound the master by his disciples, you will find in all 
the writers of the school of Locke, that all disputes are disputes about 
words ; that science is nothing but a language, (which is indeed true, 
if general ideas are nothing but words, ) and of course, a language well 
formed, is a science well constructed. I wish to point out the exagge- 
ration of these assertions. No doubt words have a great influence ; no 
doubt they have a very large share in our errors, and we should en- 
deavor to make language as perfect as possible. Who questions it? But 
the question is, whether all error is derived from language, and whether 
science is merely a well-formed language? And I answer, no. The 
causes of error are very different; they are both more extended and 
more profound. * * * * Certainly every science should seek for a well- 
constructed language ; but it were to take effect for the cause, to sup- 
pose that there are well-established sciences, because there are well- 
formed languages. The contrary is true. Sciences have well-formed 
languages, when they themselves are well-formed. Mathematics, phys- 
ics, chimistry, are sciences well established, and they have very well- 
constructed languages. It is because in mathematics the ideas have 
been perfectly determined, that the simplicity, strictness and precision 
of the ideas have produced, and necessarily do produce, strictness, pre- 
cision, and simplicity of signs.’ pp. 138, 139. 


‘It has been incessantly repeated, that the structure of the human 
mind is entire, in that of language, and that philosophy would be com- 
pleted the day that a philosophical language should be achieved. And 
starting from this point, some have endeavored to arrange a certain 
philosophical language more or less clear, easy and elegant ; and they 
have believed that philosophy was completed. But it did not answer ; 
it was very far from answering the purpose. This prejudice has even 
retarded its progress, by taking off the mind from experiment. Philo- 
sophical science, like every science of observation and of reasoning, lives 
by observations accurately made, and deductions rigorously strict. It is 
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there, and not elsewhere, we are to look for all the future progress of 


philosophy.’ p. 140. 



































We now come to the examination of the fourth and last book 
of Locke’s Essay, that to which the others are preparatory. We 
here meet with some startling conclusions of Cousin. He under- 
takes to prove, that according to Locke’s theory, we have no 
knowledge of matter or its qualities, of time or space, of finite 
minds or the Infinite Spirit, nor even of our own existence. 


‘ Having found all the ideas which are in the human understanding, 
their origin, their genesis, their mechanism and character; the signs 
also by which we express, exhibit and unfold them ;—the next thing 
is to inquire what man does with these ideas, what knowledge he de- 
rives from them, what is the extent of this knowledge, and what its 
limits. This is the subject of the fourth book of the Essays on the 
Human Understanding. It treats of Knowledge, that is, not merely 
of ideas taken in themselves, but in relation to their objects, in relation 
to essences. For knowledge in its humblest degree, as well as in its 
highest flight, reaches to that; it evidently attains to God, to bodies, 
and to ourselves. Now here at the outset a previous question comes 
up. Knowledge extends to beings; the fact is unquestionable: but 4 
how does this take place? De parting from ideas which are within it, 
how does the understanding arrive at beings which are without it: 
What bridge is there, between the faculty of knowing, which is within 
us, and the objects of knowledge which are without us? When we 
shall have arrived on the other side, we will take counsel what course 
we ought to follow, and where we can go: but first it is necessary to 
know how to make the passage. Before entering upon ontology, we must 
know how to pass from psychology to ontology, what is the foundation, 
and the legitimate foundation of knowledge. It is this preliminary 
question which we shall first impose upon Locke. 

The fourth book of the Essay on the Human Understanding begins 
by recognizing that all knowledge depends upon ideas : 

B. IV. Of Knowledge; ch.i. Of Knowledge in general. § 1: 
‘¢ Since the mind, in all its thought and reasoning, hath no other imme- 
diate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or can contemplate, 
it is evident that our knowledge is only conversant about them.” 

* ~ ~ * x * * 








Where, then, can error begin, and where does truth reside? Both 
the one and the other evidently reside, and can reside, only in the sup- 
position of the mind that the idea does, or does not refer to an object, 
to such or such an object really existing in nature. It is in this refer- 
ence or relation that truth or error lies for the human mind. If this re- 
lation can be found out and fastened upon, human knowledge is possible ; 
if this relation cannot be apprehended, human knowledge 1 is impossible ; 
Now supposing that this relation is possible, what is it, and in what does it 
consist ? On this point it is our task to interrogate Locke with precision 
and severity ; for here should be the foundation of the theory of the 
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true or false in regard to human knowledge, that is, the foundation of 
the fourth book which we have to examine. 

Throughout the whole of the fourth book, as the close of the second, 
Locke expressly declares that the true or falee i in ideas, about which all 
knowledge is conversant, consists in the supposition of a relation be- 
tween these ideas and their object ; and every where also he expressly 
declares that this relation is and can be nothing but a relation of agree- 
ment or disagreement. The idea is conformed to its object, or it is not 
conformed. If conformed, knowledge is not only possible, but it Is true, 
for it rests upon a true idea, an idea conformed to its object ; if the idea 
is not conformed to its object, the idea is false, and the knowledge deri- 
ved from it is equally false.” pp. 1438, 144. 


The foundation of Cousin’s boasted argument against Locke’s 
theory of knowledge, is laid, as we conceive, ina misapprehension 
of the meaning which the latter gives to the term idea. Cousin 
speaks of the objects of ideas, of the conformity or non-conformity 
of ideas to their objects, etc. ‘This is not the language of Locke. 
We find no such expressions in the passages referred to. He 
speaks of objects of thought, but not of ofjects of ideas. Accord- 
ing to him, as we think we have sufficiently shown, an idea is itself 
the object of thought, or of the mind, in thinking. What then is 
the object of an idea? Is it the object of an olject? Or if an 
idea is an amage, what is the object of an image? Locke does 
indeed speak of the conformity or non-conformity of our ideas to 
the reality of things. The objects of our thoughts may be either 
real or imaginary beings. What then, it may be asked, is the 
difference between an object and a thing ? A thing may be or 
may not be an object of thought, that is, an idea. ‘Tf a thing is 
viewed by the mind exactly as it is, that is, in the language of 
Locke, if we have an adequate idea of it, then the thing 2s the 
idea, the object of thought. If the idea which we have of 
a particular thing is inadequate, but correct so far as it goes, the 
thing differs from our idea of it, as the whole from a part. If our 
idea of a thing includes only some of its qualities, and blends with 
them others not belonging to it, then the idea, in part, differs from 
the thing, and partly coincides with it. For what purpose has 
Cousin, in quoting Locke, rendered “ any thing” by “un objet,” 
and “ the reality of things” by ‘ leurs oljets,” if not to justify 
his own peculiar phrase, the oljects of ideas? (See the original, 
vol. iil. p. 321.) 

That the term idea is used by Locke, to signify the thing 
thought of, or so much of it as is before the mind, and not a mere 
philosophical i image, is evident, from the very chapters from which 
Cousin has taken his quotations, in laying the foundation of 
his argument. He there speaks of “ideas that are united in things 
themselves,” “ that co-exist in things without us,” “ that have a real 
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existence without the mind.”’ What occasion was there, then, for 
the inquiry of Cousin,—* Departing from tdeas which are within 
tt, how does the unders tanding arrive at things without it?” 

But it is said, that Locke makes all our knowledge depend on 
ideas. Now what more does this imply, than that all our know- 
ledge of things depends upon making them the objects of our 
thoughts ; in “other words, thinking of them? Has M. Cousin 
discovered a method of obtaining a knowledge of things without 
thinking of them? 

But the most marvelous part of Cousin’s argument is yet to 
come. It indicates a resolute purpose to carry a point. He 
asserts, that if an idea resembles its object, it must be an image ; 
and more than this, that it must be a material image. 


“If the conformity of the idea to its object is nothing but the resem- 
blance of the copy to its original, to its archetype, I say that in such a 
case, the idea is taken solely as an image. ‘The idea must evidently 
be an image in order positively to resemble any thing, in order to be 
able to represent any thing. See then the representative idea reduced to 
an image. Now reflect closely, and you will see that every image im- 
plies something material. Can an image of any thing immaterial be 
conceived? * * * * All knowledge, then, i is involved in the following 
question: Have we, in respect to beings, tie ideas which represent 
them, which ressuable them, which are the images, and the material 
images of them; or have we not such images? If we have, knowledge 
is possible ; if not, it is impossible. Now in point of fact, human 
knowledge embraces both the external world, and the soul, and God. 
If, then, knowledge of these objects is possible and real, it is only upon 
the condition just laid down, namely, that we have of these beings, 
ideas which represent them, which resemble them, which are images of 
them, and once again, material images. Have we, then, or have we 
not, idea-images, material images, of God, of the sel. a the external 
world? This is the question. Let us first apply it to the external 
world. It is there, above all, that the theory of Locke would appear 
most admissible. Let us see what is the soundness and value of it 
even upon this ground.’ pp. 147, 148. 
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Now where has Locke said, that ideas are tmages, in the sense 
here represented. Did any one ever before say, that every in- 
stance of resemblance is a matertal image? Cunnot one thought 
resemble another? Do M. Cousin’s feelings, one moment, never 
resemble feelings which he has before had ? Did he never hear of 
two men thinking alike? When he lectures to his two thousand 
listening auditors, i is there no resemblance between their different 
thoughts? When a Chatham, a Whitefield, or a Webster, sends 
through an assembly an emotion of terror or of joy, is there no 
resemblance in the feelings of those who are present? And is 
every thought which resembles another, a material image ? 
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M. Cousin’s argument is this: “ An idea, in order to resemble 
any thing, must be an image. And every image implies something 
material. Every idea, therefore, is a material i image.” _ He asks - 
“Can an image of any thing immaterial be conceived ? We ask, 
Can there be no resemblance of any thing immaterial ? Cannot 
one thought resemble another? If it can, our author’s argument 
is a nullity. Yet upon this brief syllogism, is founded a great part 
of his reasoning, through two entire chapters. He applies it first 
to our knowledve of an external world. 


‘The idea of the external world is the idea of body. Bodies are 
known to us only by their qualities. These qualities are primary or 
secondary. By the secondary qualities of bodies is understood, you 
know, those which might not exist, and yet the body itself not cease 
to exist ; the qualities of which we acquire the idea by the sense of 
smelling, of hearing, and of taste, by all the senses, in short, except 
unquestionably that of touch, and perhaps also that of sight. The pri- 
mary qualities of bodies are those which are given to us, as the funda- 
mental attributes of bodies, without which bodie »s could not for us exist. 
The eminently primary quality is solidity, which implies more or less 
extension, which directly implies form. We have the conviction that 
every body is solid, extended, has form. We are moreover convinced 
that bodies have the property of causing in us those particular modifi- 
cations which are called savor, sound, odor, perhaps also the modifica- 
tion called color. Locke agrees to all this; it is he who chiefly contri- 
buted to extend in science the distinction between the primary and se- 
condary qualities of bodies. It is not our object to go any farther in 
this distinction. Let us now see how Locke explains the acquisition 
of ideas of the primary and secondary qualities.’ p. 148. 


The following quotation is then made from Locke :— 


‘« B.D. ch. viii. § 11: How primary qualities produce their ideas. 
The next thing to be considered is, how bodies produce ideas in us ; 
and that is manifestly by impulse, the only way which we conceive 
bodies to operate in.” 

“§ 12. If, then, external objects be not united to our minds, when 
they produce ideas therein, and yet we perceive these original qualities 
in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is evident, that some 
motion must be thence continued by our nerves or animal spirits, by some 
parts of our bodies to the brain or ‘the seat of sensation, there to produce 
in our minds the particular ideas we have of them.”’’ p. 148. 


There is perhaps no passage, throughout the Essay of Locke, 
which has more the appearance of favoring the Peripatetic doc- 
trine of perception, than this. We do not deny, that he may 
have believed in that theory. But he has very little to say of it. 
Nearly all which is asserted in the passage now quoted, would be 
admitted, we presume, even by Dr. Reid, who claims the merit of 
having entirely demolished the theory of Aristotle. It is now 
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generally believed by philosophers, that in the case of perception, 
“ some motion,” occasioned by the external object, ** is continued 
by the nerves to the brain, or the seat of sensation.”” Mr. Locke, 
however, says nothing here about i images,—material images. The 
only difficulty relates to the word impulse. Does he mean im- 
pulse of particles of matter upon our bodies, upon the external 
organs of sense; or impulse of something in the brain, upon the 
mind.” On either supposition, impulse is not a necessary ele- 
ment in his theory of knowledge. In another place, he distinctly 
intimates, that it is not ‘ the design of the present undertaking, to 
inquire into the natural causes and manner of perception.” B. II. 
ch. viii. § 4. In his letter to the bishop of Worcester, referring to 
the passage quoted above, he observes: 


‘°Tis true, I say, that bodies operate by impulse, and nothing else. 
And so I thought, when I writ it, and can yet conceive no other way of 
their operations. But I am since convinced, by the judicious Mr. 
Newton’s incomparable book, that it is too bold a presumption to limit 
God’s power in this point, by my narrow conceptions. And therefore, 
in the next edition of my book, I shall take care to have that passage 
rectified.’ 


Cousin, in applying his argument to our knowledge of bodies, 
begins with their secondary qualities. 


‘ Recollect that according to Locke, all knowledge depends upon 
ideas, and that there is no knowledge except as far as the idea resem- 
bles its object. Now by the acknowledgment of Locke himself, the 

ideas of secondary qualities do not resemble these qualities ; therefore 

these ideas do not contain any knowledge. * * * * Recollect distinctly 
that the condition of conformity is nothing less than that of re semblance, 
and that the condition of resemblance is nothing less than that of being 
an image, a sensible and material image ;_ for “there is no immaterial 
image. The question, then, resolves itself to this: whether you have, 
or have not a material image of the secondary qualities of bodies, that 
is to say, of those properties of bodies which cause in you the sensa- 
tions of color, sound, taste and smell.’ pp. 151, 152. 


Locke does indeed say, that all our knowledge of things de- 
pends upon our having ideas of them ; that is, upon our thinking 
of them. But so far is he from suj pposing, that in the case of 
the secondary qualities, our ideas are resemblances or images of 
them, or that conformity to their archetypes implies this, that he 
expressly says the contrary. “ By real ideas, I mean such as have 
a foundation in nature ; such as have a conformity with the real 
being and existence of things, or with their archetypes. Our 
simple ideas are all real ; all agree to the reality of things. Not 
that they are all of them the images or representations of what 
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does exist ; the contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities, 
hath been already showed.” 1B. II. ch. xxx. $ 1, 2. 

Cousin’s argument, from the secondary qualities, turns altogether 
upon manifest violence done to the statements of Locke. He 
would fully subscribe to the following conclusions of Cousin, sub- 
stituting, however, archetype for object.‘ The ideas of seconda- 
ry qualities do not resemble their objects, in any way, and never- 
theless they contain a certain knowledge ; it is not therefore true, 
that all knowledge supposes the resemblance of the idea to its ob- 
ject.” p. 153. Cousin very justly observes : “ The secondary quali- 
ties of bodies, smell, sound, taste, and color, are for us decidedly real 
properties in bodies, to which we attribute the power of exciting 
in us certain modifications, or sensations. We are not only con- 
scious of these sensations, but we believe, that they have causes, 
and that these causes are in the bodies. We know them, I grant, 
only as causes of our sensations, while we are ignorant of their in- 
timate essence.” p. 151. ‘These sensations are distinct objects of 
consciousness, ¢ and therefore are called, by Mr. Locke, ideas. But 
the properties which occasion them, being known, as Cousin says, 
only as causes, are simply called qualities. The sensations” are 
affections of the mind, ‘The qualities which occasion them are 
properties of matter. Mr. Locke says, “ ‘The ideas produced in 
us, by these secondary qualities, have no resemblance of them at 
all. ‘There is nothing like our ideas existing in the bodies them- 
selves. They are only a power of producing these sensations in 
us.” B. UL. ch. vii. $ 15. And what is this, but the philosophi- 
cal paradox, that there is no heat in fire, no color in the rainbow, 
no sound in an organ?) ‘The meaning of which, in plain English, 
is, that although the sensations of heat, color, etc., have the same 
names with the external qualities which produce them, yet we 
have no reason for believing, that the mental affections have a re- 
semblance to their material causes. ‘The fire does not feel its 
own heat. Sugar does not taste its own sweetness. A bell does 
not hear its own sound. So much for the assertion, that “ the 
theory of Locke breaks to pieces, on the secondary qualities of 
bodies.” 

In treating of the primary qualities, Cousin, as before, goes 
upon the groundless assumption, that according to Locke, there is 
a material image intervening between the mind and the object, 
analogous to the i image on the retina, in the case of vision, in- 
tervening between the object seen and the brain. But as we un- 
derstand Locke, the object itself, when in view of the mind, at 
least so much of it as is before the mind, is the idea. W hy then, 
it may be asked, does he say, that the idea resembles the object ? 
Because the idea is imperfect. It does not coincide with every 
portion, and particle, and quality of the object. 
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We think M. Cousin is correct, in placing solidity on the same 
ground with the secondary quatities, in respect to the resemblance 
between the qualities and our ideas of them. Locke had classed 
solidity with extension, because these two qualities are essential to 
the very existence of matter. But in reference to the point now 
under examination, solidity should be classed with the secondary 
qualities, as Dugald Stewart has clearly shown. Essay II. ch. 
ii. $2. When we observe the figure of a body, we appre- 
hend distinctly what this figure is. Our idea of it, if not exactly 
coincident with the real fioure, at least resembles it. But in 
the case of solidity, we have only an obscure idea of something 
which resists. A marked ground of distinction between the 
secondary qualities, and extension, one of the primary qualities, 
is this:—that in the case of extension, we observe distincily the 
quality in the object, but scarcely notice the sensation which it 
produces; whereas, in the case of the secondary qualities, the 
sensation is much more distinct than the external cause. In read- 
ing a book, we see distinctly the figure of the letters. Each of 
these letters undoubtedly produc es a sensation. But it is so faint, 
that it is difficult to observe it. In the case of extension, the ex- 
ternal quality, the object of perception, as being principally noti- 
ced, is called, by Mr. Locke, the idea. In the case of the se- 
condary qualities, the sensation, the object of consciousness, is 
called the idea. ‘This, to our apprehension, explains the mystery 
of applying the term resemblance, as Locke does, to the one class 
of ideas, and not to the other. 

Cousin proceeds to apply his favorite argument, drawn from a 
material representative image, a phantasm of his own creation, to 
space and time. It is unnecessary to repeat, here, the reply 
which we have already made. But this wonderful material image 
has not yet done all its execution. Its magic power, under his 
skillful guidance, has not only swept away matter, with its quali- 
ties, and annihilated time and space, but proceeds to spread deso- 
lation over the world of minds, and thoughts, and volitions, and 
feelings. It is affirmed, that, according to Locke ’s theory, we can 
have no knowledge of these, because he bas said, that knowledge 
depends upon zdeas ; and real knowledge, upon ideas conformed to 
the reality of things ; and Cousin says, that conformity, in all 
cases, implies resemblance, and that resemblance implies a material 
image. ‘This is the sum and substance of the argument so often 
reiterated, and expanded, through forty or fifty pages. Nor has 
Cousin yet done with his “ material representative image.” By 
dexterous management, he proceeds, in the seventh chapter, to 
derive from it the idealism of Berkeley, the materialism of Hart- 
ley, and the scepticism of Hume. ‘This must be a wonderfully 
prolific idea. ‘We know things directly,” says Cousin, “ and 
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without the medium of ideas, or of any other medium.” pp. 176, 
177. If by “ knowing things directly,” he means, that we know 
things themselves, and not mere representative ideas, Mr. Locke 
surely agrees with him in this opinion. His fourth head of the 
sorts of knowledge, is that of real existence without the mind. 
B. IV. ch. i. § 7. “I can no more doubt,” he says, “ whilst I 
write this, that I see white and black, and that something really 
exists, that causes that sensation in me, than that I write 
or move my hand. I think no body can, in earnest, be so scep- 
tical, as to be uncertain of the existence of those things which he 
sees and feels. If our dreamer pleases to try, whether the glowing 
heat of a glass-furnace be barely a wandering imagination, in a 
drowsy man’s fancy ; by putting his hand into it, he may. perhaps, 
be wakened into a certainty, greater than he could wish, that it 
is something more than bare imagination.”” B. LV. ch. ii. $2,3,8. 

But Cousin says, “ We know things without the medium of 
ideas.” Does he mean by this, that we know things without 
thinking of them? If we think of them, and think of them as 
they are, then they are the very objects of our thoughts, which 
Mr. Locke calls ideas. Again, Cousin says, “ We know things 
directly, without the medium of ideas, or of any other medium.” 
Does he mean, that we know extemal thines without the use of 
the senses ? an a man, born blind, first observe colors and visible 
objects by intuition ; and afterwards, when his eyes are opened, 
see those things only which he had previously known without the 
use of his eyes? Perhaps Cousin would say, that sensation is 
the occasion or condition, rather than the medium, of perception. 
The term is immaterial, if we are agreed, that the use of the 
senses is a pre-requisite to a knowledge of external objects. The 
reality of our knowledge, is a point of i inquiry not necessarily de- 
pendent on the means of knowledge. Mr. Locke justly observes, 
that “ it takes not from the certainty of our senses, and the ideas 
that we receive by them, that we know not the manner in which 
they are produced.” When a man first learns, that an image on 
the retina is the means or condition of vision, this adds nothing to 
the strength of his conviction, that he sees distinctly. 

Cousin very properly considers it a defect in Locke’s Essay, 
that he has so little to say on the inductive process, so important 
a department of logic. 


‘It is to induction that we owe all our conquests over nature, all our 
discoveries of the laws of the world. For a long time natural philoso- 
phers contented themselves with very limited observations which fur- 
nished no great results, or with speculations which resulted in nothing 
but hypotheses. Induction for a long time was only a natural process 
of the human mind, of which men made use for acquiring the knowledge 
they needed in respect to the external world, without explaining it, and 
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without its passing from practice into science. It is to Bacon, chiefly, 
we owe, not the invention, but the discovery and scientific exposition 
of this process. It is strange that Locke, a countryman of Bacon, and 
who belongs to his school, should in his classification of the modes of 
knowledge, have permitted precisely that one to escape him to which 
the school of Bacon has given the greatest celebrity, and placed in the 
clearest light.’ pp. 190, 191. 


We fully concur with Cousin, in the opinion which he has ex- 
pressed, of the inexpediency of limiting the term knowledge, as 
Locke has done, to absolute certainty, to intuition and demonstra- 
tion, and of restricting the term judgment to cases of probable 
evidence. This is departing from customary usage, without evi- 
dent necessity. ‘The word judgment is employed by logicians, to 
signify that act of the mind, which, expressed in language, forms 
an affirmative or negative proposition, whether the truth of it be 
certain or only probable. 


‘We either know ina certain and absolute manner, or we know 
merely in a manner more or less probable. Locke chooses to employ 
the term knowledge exclusively to signify absolute knowledge, that 
which is raised above all probability. The knowledge which is wanting 
in certainty, simple conjecture, or presumption more or less probable, 
he calls judgment. 

* - * * fod * * 

But the general usage of all languages is contrary to so limited a 
sense of the word knowledge ; a certain knowledge, or a probable know- 
ledge, is always spoken of as knowledge in its different degrees. It is 
so in regard to judgment. As languages have not confined the term 
knowledge to absolute knowledge, so they have not limited the term 
judgment to knowledge merely probable. In some cases we pass cer- 
tain and decisive judgments ; in others we pass judgments which are 
only probable, or even purely conjectural. In a word, judgments are 
infallible, or doubtful in various degrees ; but doubtful or infallible, they 
are always judgments, and this distinction between knowledge as ex- 
clusively infallible, and judgment as being exclusively probable, is ver- 
bal distinction altogether arbitrary and barren.’ pp. 191, 192. 


This distinction has not been generally adopted by succeeding 
writers. But, as Locke himself adheres to it, it is necessary to 
keep it in mind, while reading that part of his Essay, the fourth 
book, which treats of knowledge and judgment. 

But Cousin has a more weighty objection to Locke’s account 
of knowledge; that he makes it to consist altogether in the agree- 
ment or disagreement of our tdeas. We have no partiality for 
the terms agreement and disagreement, used in his definition. 
When we affirm, that Robert abhors lying, do we mean to be un- 
derstood to say, that Robert and lying agree? Yet this must be 
the construction, according to Locke’s application of the term. 
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For he uses the expression agreement and disagreement, as synony- 
mous with affirmation and negation: or, more exactly, agreement, 
according to him, is that relation which is verbally expressed in an 
affirmative proposition ; and disagreement is that relation which 
is expressed in a negative proposition. Bb. LV. ch. v. $5; and 
ch. vii. § 2. “ Truth and falsehood being never without some 
affirmation or negation, express or tacit, it is not to be found, but 
where signs are joined or separated, according to the agreement 
or disagreement of the things they stand for.” B. II. ch. xxxii. 
§ 19. See also, B. Il. ch. xxxii. § 3. B. IV. ch. i. $ 3; and 
ch. iii. § 7. And Cousin himself says, that “all our knowledge 
is resolvable, in the last analysis, into affirmations of true or false, 
into judgments.” p. 215. 

But the great objection of Cousin, is, that this affirmation or 
negation is represented by Locke, as expressing the agreement or 
disagreement of ovr ideas ; nothing but ideas. ‘This renders all 
our “knowledge ideal. And to what does this amount, when in- 
terpreted according to Locke’s meaning of idea? Simply to this, 
that we have no knowledce of things, without thinking of them. 
Does Cousin show us in what other way we obtain any know- 
ledge? He admits, that in the abstract sciences, arithmetic and 
geometry, ‘ the theory of Locke is perfectly sound.” pp. 193-6. 
But it breaks down, in its application to real existence. It does 
not even account for our knowledge of the primary truth, F erst. 
Why not? Because that, in order to know it, we must not take 
it for granted. We must “ seek to find it.” We must “ search 
after it.”” ‘To obtain it, we must first separate the two logical terms, 
Hand existence, that we may bring them together again, and ob- 
serve their agreement. but the term I, dis} oined from existence, 
is not the real living self, but a mere sain And the term 
existence, disjoined from myself, is not my existence, but a mere 
abstraction also. Now the relation between two abstract terms, 
must be an abstract relation. And by putting the terms together, 
we obtain an abstract agreement between an abstract self and ab- 
stract existence ; not the conerete proposition, f exist. pp. 196-8. 

This, if we understand the writer, is the substance of what he 
considers a ‘“‘ somewhat subtle” and « prolonged discussion,” ex- 
tended, im its different applications, through twelve or fifteen 
pages. Now we would ask, what is there, in all the writings ot 
Locke, to furnish the slightest apology for this absurd re presenta- 
tion? Does his theory imply, that we must go through a process 
of abstraction, and comparison, and deduction, to find the know- 
ledge of our own existence? Can we never see the agreement 
between two ideas, till we have first considered them as separated, 
disjoined from each other? Does Locke say, that to obtain the 
knowledge of our own existence, we must first consider it as un~ 
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known, for the sake of proving it? He states, that we know it 
by intuition. And what is intuition? ‘ This part of knowledge,” 
he says, ‘‘is irresistible, and like bright sunshine, forces itself to be 
perceived, as soon as ever the mind turns its view that way.” 
Does M. Cousin refer us to any knowledge more direct than this? 
Here is no logical process of disjoining, and abstracting, and com- 
paring, and inferring. 

But Cousin says, “The theory of Locke not only makes the 
human mind begin with abstraction, but also to derive the concrete 
from the abstract; while in point of fact, you could never have 
had the abstract, if you bad not previously had the concrete.” 
pp. 202, 203. Now whiat does Locke say? Speaking of abstract 
general maxims, he says, “That they are not the truths first 
known to the mind, is evident to experience.” ‘ Such self-evident 
truths must be first known, which consist of ideas, that are first 
in the mind; and the ideas first in the mind, ’tis evident, are 
those of particular things; from whence, by slow degrees, the 
understanding proceeds to some few general ones.” “For ab- 
stract ideas are not so obvious or easy to children, or the yet un- 
exercised mind, as particular ones.” B.1V. ch. vii. $9. Ifin 
the concrete proposition, I exist, the terms [ and exist are so 
distinct, that we can understand the meaning of the expression ; 
no farther abstraction is necessary, to enable us to see the truth of 
it. Seeing the agreement between our ideas, is not, according to 
Locke, a method by which we are to arrive at knowledge, but it 
is that in which knowledge consists. 

. The “subtle” argument, in the commencement of the ninth 
chapter of Cousin, is of the same character with that which we 
have now been examining. He says, that according to the theory 
of Locke, every judgment implies comparison ; a comparison be- 
tween two terms. But in cases of real existence, at least, terms 
must be known, before they can be compared. ‘There must, 
therefore, be some knowledge before any act of comparison ; that 
is, before any judgment. pp. 213—216. But, in the judgment 
which Cousin calls primitive, are there not the two terms which 
constitute the subject and the predicate of a proposition, as in his 
own example, I exist? And does Locke’s theory require any 
other comparison between these, than what is implied in seeing 
intuitively the truth of the proposition ? 

We fully agree with Cousin, that “ one of the best chapters of 
Locke, is that on Faith and Reason.” “ Locke assigns the ex- 
act province of reason and faith. He indicates their relative 
office, and their distinct limits.” =p. 232. 

It is one of Cousin’s favorite principles, that every scheme of 
philosophy contains some truth and some error, and that error re- 
tains its hold on the human mind, only by being intimately blended 
with truth. 
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‘Men, individuals and nations, men of genius and ordinary men, un- 
uestionably give in to many errors, and attach themselves to them ; 
but not to that which makes them errors, but to the part of truth 
which is in them. Examine to the bottom all the celebrated errors, 
political, religious, philosophical ; there is not one which bas not a con- 
siderable portion of truth in it, and it is to this it owes its credence in 
the minds of great men, who introduced it upon the scene of the world, 
and in the minds of the multitude, who have followed the great men. 
It is the truth joined to the error, which gives to the error all its force, 
which gives it birth, sustains it, spreads it, explains and excuses it. 
Errors gain success and footing in the world, no otherwise than by car- 
rying along with them, and offering, as it were, for their ransom, so 
much of truth, as, piercing through the mists which envelop it, en- 
lighten and carry forward the human race.’ p. 240. 


The last point discussed, in the volume before us, is the evi- 
dence of the being of a God. 


‘There are various and different proofs of the existence of God. 
The gratifying result of my studies in this res pect, is, that these vari- 
ous proofs have different degrees of strictness in their form, but that 
they all have a foundation a truth, which needs simply to be disengaged 

and put in clear light in order to give them an incontrovertible authority. 

Every thing leads | us to God ; there is no bad way of arriving thither ; . 
we may go in different ways. In general, all the proofs of every sort 
of the existence of God, are com prehended under two great classes, 
namely : proofs a posteriori, and proofs a priori.’ p. 264. 


After various introductory observations, our author expresses, 
very briefly, the substance of the a priori argument. “ The sim- 
ple fact of the conception of God, by the reason, the simple idea 
of God, the simple possibility of the existence of God, implies the 
certainty and necessity of the existence of God.” pp. 266, 267. 
On the demonstration of Locke, Cousin observes :-— 


‘ Locke believes in the existence of God, and he has given an excel- 
lent demonstration of it. But he comes from the Sensual school, he 
therefore repels arguments a priori, and admits acarcely any thing ‘but 
arguments a posteriori, He does not wish to employ the argument of 
Descartes, which proves the existence of God from the idea of him, 
from the idea of infinity and perfection.’ p. 270. 


In succeeding observations, Cousin intimates, that Locke’s de- 
monstration 6 crounds itself, speci: ally, upon sensible and external 
experience.” ‘Now the fact is, that the single point which Locke 
assumes, as the basis of his argument, is our own existence. ‘‘'l'o 
show, that we are capable of knowing, that is, beeng certain, that 
there is a God, and how we came by this certainty, I think we 
need go no farther than ourselves, and that undoubted knowledge 
we have of our own existence.” 6.1V. ch. x. $ 1 
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At the close of his work, Cousin says, that in combating 
Locke, he has borrowed many of his arguments from Reid and 
Kant. He proposes, at a future day, to make an attack upon 
“ the sublime errors and mystic tendencies” of the spiritual school 
of Kant. How great a portion of the labors of philosophers, is 
employed in endeavoring to overthrow the positions of preceding 
writers! Aristotle is attacked by Descartes, Descartes by Locke, 
Locke by Reid, Reid by Kant, and Kant, by Cousin. How far 
this demolishing process may be carried, it is not easy to de- 
termine. It may not stop with Cousin. His philosophy, built 
on the ruins of other systems, may last till the next popular 
lecturer appears in Paris. ‘The sexton, who digs his thousand 
graves, may well consider, that some one may soon be at hand, 
who will dig Avs grave. 

While endeavoring to do justice to the principles of Locke, we 
have not undertaken an examination of Cousin’s own system of 
philosophy. We doubt whether its features could be accurately 
drawn, from the occasional glimpses which we have of it, in pe- 
rusing the work under review. We should not choose to incur 
the risk of misrepresenting him, as much as he has misapprehend- 
ed Locke. ‘The translator, in his introduction and appendix, has 
given us brief sketches of our author’s theories. Some of our 
friends complain, that these explanations need to be explained. 
And we were about proposing some queries ourselves, respecting. 
the “ higher metaphysics,” the ‘ transcendental logic,” the “ sub- 
jective primitive,” “ objective intellections,” and <‘‘ self-reduplica- 
tion,” together with the “ antithetic synthesis,” the ‘ hyper- 
physical determination,” the “ spontaneity of reason,” and “ ego- 
istical idealism,” of the article in the Edinburgh Review, pro- 
nounced, by Mr. Henry, to be ‘one of the best specimens of 
philosophical criticism, which has recently appeared in the English 
language.” But we have thought it prudent to pay some regard 
to our own reputation, taking to ourselves a caution from the sage 
remark of Dugald Stewart: “Tam fully aware, that whoever, in 
treating of the human mind, aims to be understood, must lay his 
account with forfeiting, in the opinion of a very large proportion of 
readers, al] pretensions to depth, to subtlety, or to invention.” 
Phil. vol. ii. We are inclined to think, that the obscurity of 
which some complain, in the introduction and appendix, are to be 
ascribed, not the editor, but to his subject. He appears to have 
caught the spirit and manner of his originals. This is no vulgar 
philosophy . Itis transcendental. The profound, as well as the 
sublinie, are nearly allied to the obscure. ‘The examination of the 
Essay on the Understanding, is more perspicuous than any of 
the other writings of Cousin which we have read. His criticisms 
are rendered distinct, by the light reflected from the luminous 
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pages of Locke. We have been repeatedly told, by those who 
profess to know enntitig of the German philosophy, from which 
Cousin has borrowed so large ly, that it is impossible to translate it 
into English. If this is so, we ought not to complain of the 
failure of any attempt to teach us its mysteries. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves, however, that we are not subjected to the re- 
striction, which, according to Cousin, prevented the entire deve- 
lopment of Locke’s philosophy in England, that it was put forth 
on anisland! ‘There must be room, we think, in America, for 
the expansion of the most ample philosophical system. “ ‘There 
is no subject,” says Fontenelle, “‘on-which men ever come to 
form a reasonable opinion, till they 9 exhausted all the absurd 
views which it ts possible to take of it.” From the history of 
philosophical opinions, there is iene to hope, that the catalogue 
of all possible absurdities is nearly complete ; and that, hereafter, 
we may look for some other results, than the conclusion at which 
the poet arrives,— 

‘ That metaphysics, rightly shown, 

But teach how little can be known.’ 





Arr. VI.—CuaractTer ann Wrirtincs or Hannan More. 


In the closing article of our last number, we gave a rapid sketelr 
of the principal incidents comprised in the Memoirs of the Life 
and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. Our limits not then 
allowing us to enter upon such an estimate, we now resume the 
subject, with the intention, and in the hope, of paying an appro- 
priate tribute to the superiority of her intellect, the beauty of her 
character, and the useful tendency of her writings. Much of the 
interest of literary biography, is derived fiom delineations of this 
sort, provided they are true to the reality ; since we often meet 
with the remark, that the lives of authors are destitute of incident 
and adventure,—the chief attraction of other kinds of biography. 
Not that such a remark is applicable, in its full extent, to the life 
of Mrs. More. During the greatest part of a century, she expe- 
rienced the usual vicissitudes which affect human beings ; for many 
years, she was actively engaged in the most spirit-stirring seenes,— 
helping to form an age which had begun to be benevolent ; and 
her correspondence, which included many persons of rank and 
talent, the most illustrious in the British empire, is full of enli- 
vening details of opiniong, respecting the leading characters and 
absorbing events of the times,—to say nothing of its no less in- 
teresting pictures of domestic life and manners. ‘The whole work 
forms a body of anecdote and sentiment, compared with which, 
according to our taste, the rarest adventures, whether of fictitious or 
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real life, can claim no superiority of interest. Still, over this 
mass of informal, though awakening narrative, we love to see the 
movement of the presiding mind,—the spirit which infused into it 
its vitality,—the genius which threw over it its colors of light and 
beauty. It is the just delineation, if it can be done, of this interior 
principle, which can excite fresh interest in the admired subject of 
the present biography, and in the productions, that have rendered 
her name precious to the wise and the good. We venture, then, 
to present a condensed view of those intellectual and moral char- 
acteristics, which, as exhibited in the life and writings of this 
celebrated woman, have, for so many years, charmed and impro- 
ved so many minds, both in Europe and in this country. 

Here, however, at the very outset, we feel the difficulty of por- 
traying excellence, when all that ean be said of it, is more than 
admitted, by the greater portion of those who may take the 
pains to read this article. It may add to their gratification, to 
find their views confirmed, but scarcely to their knowledge. The 
most material facts respecting Mrs. More, have, for a long time, 
been before the public: her writings, as they have appeared in 
succession, belong to the standards of the didactic religion and lite- 
rature of her country. Both the facts and the writings have al- 
ready made their impression ; and it is an impression not easily to 
be deepened by any eulogium ; though we have no intention of 
making the mere eulogium of this lady. Every reader of taste 
and piety, who reads the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, or Celebs, 
or Practical Piety, has in his mind an image of moral beauty, 
- which it would be difficult to improve by any abstract representa- 
tions, or by any thing short of extended comments on those pro- 
ductions. Her praise is the delight, the improvement, the reli- 
gious, subdued feeling, which she effectually conveys to the mind 
of her reader. Although we despair, then, of adding much, if 
any thing, to the sentiment of admiration, in the minds of those 
who are “acquainted with her history and works ; yet we may ex- 
perience a pleasure, in giving utterance to our own admiration of 
such excellence. Or it may happen, that a few of our readers, 
if there be a few who are little acquainted with her character and 
writings, would be led to bestow a greater attention upon them, 
by means of a sober estimate of their constituent excellences. 

A fanciful writer bas remarked, that the vulgar are wiser than 
philosophers. We will not pretend to fortify or explain this paradox, 
by insisting upon another, and that is, when we say of Mrs. More, 
comparing her with her literary cotemporaries of the opposite sex, 
that she is the wiser man of them all. We have sometimes been 
tempted to pay such a homage to this female genius, as an offset 
against her own modest admission of the superiority of the men,— 
an admission which so aroused the gentle indignation of one of her 
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fair friends, that the latter longed to take up the pen against her, 
on that subject, and assert the full equality of the sex. Had ink 
been spilled in this encounter, it would, in the opinion of one of Mrs. 
More’s correspondents, have given a fatal advantage against her ; 
for the more she wrote, the more evident it would be, that her 
opponent was in the right! 

Of Mrs. More’s abilities, both natural and acquired, there can be 
but one opinion among those who are acquainted with her works. 
Her genius was of a high order. Few writers, in our day, have 
equaled her in a clear and comprehensive understanding, and in a 
correct and refined taste. She came from the hands of her Crea- 
tor, a prodigy. So she seems to have been regarded from her 
early childhood, by her immediate relatives. As she grew up, all 
of them paid deference to her, and were proud of her superiority. 
The admirers of her genius, and the associates of her leisure hours, 
were a class of persons, that must have conferred honor on the 
most distinguished abilities. With Johnson, Garrick, the two 
Sheridans, the two Burkes, Walpole, Kennicott, Porteus, Wilber- 
force, and other great and brilliant men of those times, as well as 
the literary champions of her own sex, she took her equal place, 
and pl: ryed her equal part, in the saliies of wit and humor, in the 
effusions of fancy and sentiment, or in the communications of Wis- 
dom and truth. All appeared to regard her as a favorite. Nor 
were rank, and wealth, and fashion, unwilling to merge the con- 
sideration of plebeian birth, me diocrity of possessions, and plain at- 
tire, in their admiration of genius. Even royalty condescended to 
be gracious to so much wisdom and worth. ‘he circles of wit 
and fashion in which she mingled, during many of the earlier years 
of her womanhood, were enlive ned by the c hoice combination of 
intellectual qualities which she brought to them; not here to say, 
were, in a sense, hallowed by her decent and able defenses of serious 
religion. It was an uncommon proof of the estimation in which 
her talents were held, that she was suffered, with so much freedom, 
to reprove the follies and vices of the great ; while, at the same 
time, she continued to be an object of their attention and favor. 

The native energy, as well as the exquisite culture, of her un- 
derstanding, was atiested, both on such suenelons, and in the more 
private interchanges of friends ship, by means of her tact in conver- 
sation. She appeared to no disadvantage, even by the side of 
Johnson, in his own peculiar province, “ full of wisdom and piety” 
as he was, and also, when he chose to be, “ the greatest sophist, 
that ever wielded an argument in the schools of declamation.” In 
Mrs. More, conversation possessed that fine, easy, ready, lively 
character, which she has herself described as the peculiar feature 
of London conversation, among its higher and literary classes. In 
her youth, one of her earliest friends, Dr. Stonehouse, it is record- 
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ed, ‘‘was unbounded in his admiration of the freshness and ori- 
ginality of her powers in conversation, in which her modesty and 
judgment contended with her fancy and fertility.” What must 
she not have been, in this respect, in the maturity of her powers, 
when she was the pride of the fashionable and literary circles of 
the British metropolis ! 

In her letters, as introduced into the memoirs of her life, or 
rather as constituting them, we have a strong additional proof of 
her great and various talents. Without choosing to point out, here, 
their particular characteristics, we shall be disappointed i in our ex- 
pectations, if, by general consent, they are not hereafter ranked 
among the first productions of their kind in English literature. 
Among her numerous, learned, and ingenious correspondents, she 
appears not at all inferior to the best; nay, we fancy, that her 
episiolary effusions surpass, in the peculiar attributes of that class 
of writings, the generality of those, which, together with her own, 
contribute to swell these fasc inating volumes. ‘This we know is 
saying a great deal, considering who her correspondents were. In 
ease and sprightliness of manner, in cunning turns and winning 
forms of address, woman-like, she strikes us as superior to all her 
correspondents, except the fouanles: ; while in correetness of taste, 
beauty of allusion, richness of sentiment, and originality of thought, 
she is behind none of them, male or female. ‘There are, it must 
be confessed, elegant specimens of the epistolary style, in these 
volumes, taking the principal contributors. Mrs. Boscawen has 
ease and liumor; Mrs. Montagu is correct and sensible ; Garrick, 
in the few letters of his, which appear in this work, exhibits spright- 
liness and wit ; Walpole pleases us with his playfulness and saga- 
city ; Pepys is rich in classical allusions, and is a model of clas- 
sical neatness ; Porteus displays the amiability of his temper, and 
is descriptive and sentimental; and New.on, though careless in 
expression, is delightfully spiritual and instructive. ‘The several 
writers in the book, seem to us to have done their best, in their 
communications to Hannah More, as being aware of the character 
of the intellect with which they were coming in contact: and if, 
as some one remarks, we naturally graduate our letters to the in- 
telligence of our corresponde nts, according to our own conce ptions 
of it, there can be no doubt of the very sincere and profound re- 
spect, which they all entertained for her talents and worth. But 
the published works of this lady, aflord the most direct indications 
in respect to the character of lier intellect. They have long been 


before the public ; and the settled and often-expressed opinion of 


the wise and good,—the sway, which, for more than half a century, 
she has exercised over minds of every order, in productions de- 
signed for every order of minds, has placed her in the foremost 
ranks of capacity and genius. In a different part of this article, 
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we shall offer a few remarks on her works in general: we will, 
therefore, only add here, that the circumstances attending their 
publication, indicated the high estimation in which Mrs. M. was 
held, as an able and accomplished writer. Not only were the 
most ardent expectations expressed, in regard to forth-coming 
works ; not only were compliments most profusely poured upon 
her, by her literary associates, and scholars of the age, both at 
heise ‘and abroad : (though these, we know, are sometimes only 
the offerings of friendship or flattery,) but she had the more sub- 
stantial proof of favor, in the boundless circulation and innumerable 
editions of her books. Her popularity, as a writer, was more par- 
ticularly indicated by those tracts, publis shed under the title of the 
Cheap Repository, which have probably influenced more minds 
for their good, than is the case with any other series of modern 
christian writings. 

The mind of Mrs. More, originally so superior, was disciplined, 
and if not with all the exactness of genuine scholarship, was yet 
effectually disciplined. tt was highly and richly cultivated, with 
whatever might seem befitting to a female understanding, whether 
as to ornament or use, in the common walks of life, or in literary 
composition. She ever modestly estimated her learning, strictly 
speaking, at a low rate; and though it was not considerable in 
the classics, and in mathematical science, it was not otherwise 
small. What she was capable of attaining, even in these branches, 
may be inferred from the fact, as recorded by her biographer, that 
her father, who had ‘a strong dislike of female pedantry, having 
begun to instruct his daughter in the rudiments of the Latin lan- 
suage and mathematics, was soon frightened by his own success.” 
With the Latin classics she continued to cultivate her acquaintance ; 
nor was her knowledge of mathematics without a sensible benefit 
to her intellectual progress. Of several modern languages she had 
a good knowledge. ‘The French she understood perfectly, and 
spoke with admirable grace. ‘he Spanish and Italian she trans- 
lated with ease. Her acquaintance with English literature, par- 
ticularly with criticism and poetry, was uncommonly extensive and 
accurate. Indeed, her general information was extremely rich 
and various ; derived, as it was, not only from books, but from the 
living world. Few persons have been more conversant with dif- 
ferent modes of life, and mingled to a greater extent among the 
various ranks of mankind, than Mrs. More. For the charms of 
her intellect, she was courted by the learned and noble; while her 
christian benevolence drew around her, for their relief and instruc- 
tion, the children of poverty and ignorance. As she ranged 
through the region of fancy, sentiment, and taste, or walked 
the thorny way of benevolent self- denial, her observant and reflec- 
ting mind noticed all the forms of conduct, and every shade of 
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character, and gathered from a thousand sources the lessons of 
wisdom and propriety. From her London excursions of recrea- 
tion, and her Cheddar travels of charity, she returned laden with 
the ripest fruits of experience, to her own Cowslip Green, or Bar- 
ley Wood ; the latter, above all other spots on earth, the modern 
mount of the muses. From this varied manner of passing her 
time, she learned every thing connected with life and manners, 
and the springs of human action; and this important knowledge she 
consecrated to the best of purposes, It qualitied her for writing 
on the immense variety of subjects which she undertook, and 
points of illustration, or proprieties of allusion, which none could 
furnish, who had not been favored with her advantages, she brought 
to bear with great effect on the creations of her genius. Her 
learning, on the whole, connected with her native strength of mind, 

disciplined taste, and habits of observation, was amply suflicient 
for the purposes she sought to answer, in the moral productions of 
her pen. 

The superiority of the intellect of Hannah More, was particu- 
larly indicated by its fair properties, It possessed beth strength 
and grace. ‘The reader of taste and discernment, perceives a sort 
of perfection in its structure and developments. Like the Grecian 
architecture, it unites the qualities of the greatest stability, with the 
greatest beauty. It possessed an elegant simplicity, and just ba- 
lance of the different faculties. No one power so predominated, 
as to mar the appearance, or impede the operations, of the others. 
All, as they were separately or unitedly called into exercise, 
seemed to perform their part with perfect ease, and according to 
the object contemplate d, in the highest style of excellence. 
Whatever it elaborated, was chaste, neat, elegant, and finished. 
Ardor of feeling, richness of imagery, and facility of composition, 
seldom betrayed her into care lessness, into faulty constructions, or 
confused, indefinite, and over-wrought dese riptions. If her power 
of amplific ation, and her vast materials of thought, tempted her 
not unfrequently into an unusual variety of views, she was able to 
make the line of demarkation between them perfectly distinet, and 
to give to each an appropriate significance and grace. Without 
descanting, here, upon the particular features of her style, we may 
advert to this general quality of it, which every one discerns, as 
an illustration of the fair and elegant proportions of her mental 
powers. 

This characteristic beauty of her intellect was strikingly dis- 
played, if not essentially constituted, by her lively admiration of 
genius, and the beauty of other minds ; by its congeniality with 
every kind of excellence, ni tural, intellee tual, and moral: and by 
its capacity of molding every thing which was admitted into it, 
into pure and enchanting forms of sentiment and fancy. Her ad- 
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miration of genius, as her biographer remarks, belonged to the 
structure and constitution of her mind ; and we may add, that we 
have always thought it incident to fine minds, to relish kee nly the 
beauty of other minds. — It is one of its earlie ‘st, Most natural, and 
spontaneous manifestations. How animated was Mrs. More’s par- 
ticipation of the beauties of thought, as they are elicited in the 
works of elegant genius, we need not tell. Her writings have 
always evinced the fact ; and now, her correspondence with her 
intimate friends, in their mutual, unrestricted effusions of taste and 
feeling, brings it more fully into view. ‘The congeniality also of her 
mind with every kind of excellence, shows it in its features of 
loveliness, in no ordinary degree. Nature and art, mind and mo- 
rals, in their characteristic perfection, found, in the deep recesses of 
her soul, a lively feeling mingling itself with that perfection,—an 
associating principle, by which the most delightful trains of thought 
were evolved. Her biographer again remarks, that ‘the fairest 
forms of truth and sentiment were beautifully inscribed on her 
mind.” And not only so, but we say further, as another evidence 
or instance of the beauty ef her intellect, that it was capable of 
molding every thing which was admitted into it, both of sentiment 
and fancy, into peculiar shapes of loveliness. Every thing on 
which her mind ruminated, came forth from it sparkling ‘with 
light: it seemed to be transmuted, as by a moral alchymy, into 
elemental purity and grace. 

There were, indeed, other intellectual characteristics in Mrs. 
More, such as the refinement of her taste, the exuberance of her 
fancy, and the sprightliness of her wit; modes, we may rather 
say, in which her mental power was deve eloped, that might furnish 
the basis of extended remarks: but we can only add a thought re- 
specting the last named particular. !n pnt to the powers of wit, 
and indeed the general vivacity of her mind, we have received 
impressions from her correspondence, much in advance of those 
we have before entertained. It appears, however, that the dan- 
serous faculty of wit was perfec tly controlled, by a jud oment of the 
soundest kind, and rendered innoxious, b y distinguished good-na- 
ture. Indeed, so entirely did she get the better of the prapeoniy 
to employ it in its severity,—in the form of sarcasm and raillery,— 
that the first attempt in which she openly and professedly gave 
utterance to it, in a review of a cotemporaneous publication, be- 
came her last ; since she found so much pleasure which she deem- 
ed of a wicked kind, in indulging such a vein, that she determined 
never again to offend in that manner: a magnanimous determi- 
nation, to which she rigidly adhered! Her general vivacity of 
mind, while it imparted an indescribable charm to her social inter- 
course and correspondence, and furnished many of the lighter 
beauties of her writings, was tempered and corrected by a well- 
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tumed seriousness, proceet ding from christian principles ; so that 
it never degenerated into frivolity and exces 

These attributes of her mind, regulated & the light and love 
inspired by the holy religion of the gospel, were brought into 
habitual exercise in those serious effusions of her pen, which con- 
stituted her one of the greatest moral teachers of the age. She 
chose such a field of exertion, as we could wish a strong, 
well-disciplined, beautiful, and sprightly intellect, should have se- 
lected, to employ its powers in consecrated Sabaite for the good of 
mankind. Plutarch relates, that Numa feigned, for the purposes 
of rule and religion, that he was favored with the society of 
Egeria, a goddess or mountain-nymph, who made to him impor- 
tant revelations. ‘I'hat king was far more favored, who actually 
enjoyed, for the good of his subjects, the brighter illumination, and 
the more sacred influence, of a mind like that of Hannah More. 
She was the better muse of George’s days,—** heavenly,” by means 
of a sanctified genius: the other was “an empty dream.” It is 
certain, from the result, that God endowed her with brillant ca- 
pacities of mind, that she might be enabled to act an important 
part, and fill a wide space, in his providential and gracious economy 
on earth. We lave now considered her in the superiority of her 
intellect. 

The excellence, the moral beauty of her character, is a still more 
important concern. We have necessarily adverted already to some 
of the qualities of her heart, in conjunction with those of her un- 
derstanding. but it may be satisfactory and useful, to dwell on 
several distinct and prominent traits of her character, involving the 
feelings and exercises of “the hidden man of the heart,” as well 

1s the acts of the exterior life. 

She possessed, in no ordinary epi that enthusiastic feeling, 
connected with perseverance, which enabies one to undertake and 
accomplish great designs. In her waldo: she was not apt to be 
sancuine in her expectations. But while this may have been the 
fact, she manifested that ardor and determined spirit, in whatever 
she attempted, whick : are generally the concomitant of a great and 
vigorous mind. As indication of this trait of character, it is 
obvious, of course, to cite the numerous and spirited productions 
of her pen, continued from the age of severfteen to eighty years, 
amidst many infirmities, and frequent and severe sicknesses,—pro- 
ductions which have spread to the extremities of the civilized 
world. Her ardor in composition, seemed scarcely to yield to the 
effects of age. "The results of this spirit of enthusiasm and per- 
severance, in drawing so largely upon her intellectual resources, 
for the good of her country and kind, were, in age, only the riper 
and mellower fruits of experience and wisdom. It was, also, 
equally in the active labors of benevolence, that this same spirit 
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was display ed. We refer to one instance, in particular, already 
mentioned in our account of Mrs. More, viz., the establishment of 
her charity-schools, in Cheddar, and the adjoining villages, amidst 
discouragements, that would have shaken ordin: iry minds, and 
even a virulence of opposition, that would have driven from the 
field, any one who was not a hero, or rather a heroine ; for it could 
be only a woman’s spirit of zeal and endurance, that was able so to 
triumph. Her long-continued prosecution of this object, is one of 
the most pleasing instances of the effects of the temper of which we 
are speaking, that are to be found in the history of modern philan- 
thropy. ‘This trait in Hannah More, had it not been directed by 
divine grace, would have shown itself im the unwearied pursuit of 
literary pleasures and distinctions,—the eager chase of fashion, 

taste, and splendor,—a course of Jife on which she once enter- 
ed, though under the influence, at the same time, of many moral 
restraints. Or, had she yielded to her inborn love of the country, 

and retirement, this same vigor of character would have appeared 
in prolonged devotion to the muses,—in the idolatries of a heart, 
expending its energies on the decorations of a garden, or in the 
passionate hankering after an ideal perfection. ‘The fondness with 
which she panted after the quiet and pleasures of retired life, was, 
at length, actually indulged, so far as it could be consistently with 
the interruptions of company, the consequence of her w i ge 
fame. Yet, governed as she was by a heavenly principle, she 
could not be contented with the gratification of these Jorer, 
though innocent wishes of her nature. She was uneasy, after having 
attained the summit of earthly good. Mere spec mene had no 
charms for her; and she felt, that she must fulfill the better and 
nobler purposes of religion: or, as her biographer expresses him 

self, ‘* there was no rest for her, but im the consciousness of being 
useful.” 

It has given us pleasure, in reading the life of this christian lady 
to notice her firm and dec ad a spirit. It was a trait of character 
which she often had occasion to manifest. Few, with her sus- 
ceptible feelings, could have pursued so independent a course of 
moderation and integrity, amidst the worldly fascinations which 
surrounded her, particularly in the early and middle period of lif 
Gratified she must have been, with the flattering attentions, that 
were paid her, by the learned and the great ; nor with all her hu- 
mility, could she have remained wholly unconscious of her influ- 
ence: yet, she was too firm to be  corrupte d,—too decided to be 
seduced ree the path of duty, either by the examples that were 
placed before her, or by the adulations that were addressed to “tie 
heart. She practic ally adhered to her own notions pr right, 
amidst these brilliant seenes,—the theater of literary glory,—at the 
hazard of being accounted sinevular : 





and her firmness, as mivht 
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justly be anticipated, commanded respect. On fitting occasions, 
also, both in her cor: esponde uce and in her social intercourse, she 
bore her decided testimony in favor of correct principles and evan- 
gelical religion, and against error and impiety, of whatever name 
or degree. In her publishe od works, notwithstanding the tender- 
ness of her feelings, and the consideration which she must have 
felt to be due to many of her friends in high life, on account of 
their courtesies and kindness, she spoke boldly and plainly, in con- 
cerns which affected their spiritual welfare, the prosperity of the 
gospel, and the honor of God. Her Thoughts on the Manners 
of the Great, and her Estimate of the Religion of the Fashiona- 
ble World, especially the latter work, was a message of faithfulness 
to those classes of people, whose vices were reproved, and whose 
righteousness was weighed in the balance, and found wanting: 
and yet, such were the reputation of genius, and the influence of 
inflexible principle, that, though those classes were never before 
so completely exposed, in their corruptions and deficiencies, they 
never before so patiently submitted to the censure. Her inde- 
pendent and decided turn was conspicuously displayed, in the pur- 
pose which she formed and executed, of quitting the theater of 
her fame, and the allurements of fashionable life, and of conse- 
crating herself, in a more secluded situation, to the service of 
God, ‘to be used as an instrument in the work of grace upon 
the soul, and the extension of the Savior’s kingdom.” ‘This was 
a most important era in her life, in its consequences, both to her- 
self and to the world. ‘This scheme, however, was not suddenly 
‘formed and matured,—she had long revolved it in her mind; but 
having resolved to adopt it, she cheerfully submitted to the self- 
denial which such a step required. Like the Roman consul, who 
ordered his magnificent private dwelling to be pulled down, be- 
cause he woul ! not have the citizens surmise, that he was affecting 
the state of a king; so this favorite of refined and fashionable so- 
ciety, abjured distinctions, the acceptance of which, the enemies 
of vital piety might naturally have supposed, as implicating her in 
their own worldliness: and she thenceforth sought the obscurities 
and labors of a far different scene. 

Scarcely any thing can have impressed the mind of the reader 
more forcibly, than the low estimate which Mrs. More placed on 
herself, and i. were iin Her humility was equal to her 
other extraordinary qualities. We have seldom noticed, in liter rary 
history, so fair an ‘example of this virtue. The vanity of authors 
is proverbial,—to say nothing of what has been often flippantly 
asserted, respecting the female character in particular, on this sub- 
ject. The greatest minds only are exempted from such an infir- 


mity. According to a sensible writer, one infallible characteristic of 


genuine magnanimity of soul, is unalterable modesty or humility. 
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It is a feeling which arises from the comparison, which such a 
mind makes between itself and abstract excellence. We will not 
say, that Mrs. More had no spice of vanity in her constitution ; but 
we are constrained to say, that she manifested a far smaller por- 
tion of it, than literary biography has been wont to record. It may 
seem incredible, to ordinary minds, that, with all the notice which 
she received at home and abroad, and the immense circulation of 
her works, she could persist, (to use her own familiar expressions 
in her correspondence,) in calling herself a nobody, and her per- 
formances nothings, mere trifles. ‘This was not affectation. She 
was too honest, too scrupulously conscientious, to employ such a 
method, for the purpose of having her humility itself panegyrized 
by her friends. She evidently acted agreeably to her own noble 
precept, that “ humility is the foundation of virtue, and that pride 
is as incompatible with piety towards God, as it is with the repose 
of our own hearts.” A practical exemplification of this trait of her 
character, incidentally appears in her correspondence. It was a 
case, in which some one attempted to impose a work on the public, 
as though it had been Mrs. More’s own work. Contrary to the 
advice of her friends, she took no public notice of the imposition ; 
only remarking to her correspondent, ‘‘it is the humblest of all 
possible deceits, i in any author, to wish to pass for me; and I would 
not expose any body, for such a meritorious act of humiliation,” 

Mrs. More’s industry deserves all commendation. ‘The full 
employment of time, in useful labors or studies, was a principle 
which she held to be sacred, as well as a habit which she found 
to be delightful. Whatever of reputation, attainments, influence, 
and usefulness, she realized, was owing, perhaps, as much to dili- 
gence as to genius. With some persons of superior endowments, 
she did not feel, that native capacity was any reason why the pow- 
ers should not be tasked and strengthened, by constant and per- 
severing exertion. She was, accordingly, a wonderful example of 
industry. In all her pursuits, whether secular, literary, or reli- 
gious,—in her household cares, in ihe decorations of her dwellings 
and grounds, in the management of her charity-schools, in the 
prosecution of benevolent objects, in the cultivation of her under- 
standing, and in the productions of her pen, she showed a con- 
stancy, as well as an energy of application, which has rarely been 
equaled. ‘The number of her books alone, produced amidst large 
demands of time, occasioned by circumstances already adverted 
to, is a striking proof of the success with which she learned econ- 
omy in the use of that invaluable trust. ‘This, and every other 
monument which she reared to the glory of God, attested the 
strength of her conviction on this subject, and the ‘unabated dili- 
gence with which she pursued her high and holy aims. 

It appears to us an admirable quality in Mrs. More, that she 
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was characterized by a peculiar spirit of self-control, and self- 
denial, united to a wise and tender consideration of others. That 
consideration was directed, uniformly, to the ease, comfort, and 
especially the spiritual good, of her fellow-creatures; and was 
most successfully exercised through the control which she had over 
her own feelings, and the self-denial she was enabled habitually to 
practice. With a wonderful sagacity, she hit upon the most effect- 
ual and winning ways of doing good; and her spirit was equal to 
the labors, and even the drudgery, necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the object. ‘T’o this quality in Hannah More, we might 
give the single name of benevolence, did it not also include the 
idea of management. If the latter term is too nearly associated 
with duplicity, or disingenuousness, yet we may, arbitrarily at 
least, conceive of itina better sense. Connected with a sanctifying 
principle, it is identified with the maxim of a living author, who 
has looked deeply into human life, viz.: ‘‘ Manage yourself well, 
and you may manage all the world.” In Mrs. More, it was a 
benevolent, holy management ; it had benevolent, holy ends in 
view. Ac cording to her own account, naturally inclined to impa- 
tience and irritable feelings, she yet learned, through grace, to 
curb this out-going of our common depravity ; ; having. in view, 
at the same time, the influence, which, by means of her own self- 
possession, she might exert over others, for their best good. And 
has she not shown what an able tactician she was ;, in the worthiest 
sense of the word? Who, in modern times, has left more endu- 
ring monuments of holy skill, than this female, in molding to 
-her own gentle and benevolent purposes, a mighty mass of minds ? 
Among the ranks of beauty, and fashion, and greatness, as well as 
among the children of want and obscurity, and through all] the 
gradations between them, her awakening and healing spirit in- 
sinuated its way, with a view to lead every order of mind to ob- 
jects worthy of itself. In the time of Britain’s greatest peril, from 
the inundation of revolutionary principles, and the doctrines of “an 
ambiguous scepticism,”’ the single head and heart of this woman, 
caring for the ark of her God, her country, and her kind, was the 
principal means, under Divine Providence, as many were ready to 
acknowledge, of saving the constitution, if not the religion, of the 
empire. She seemed to be purposely raised up for a w vork of this 
kind, with an admirable genius and training, for touching the 
springs of action, in minds of every variety of taste and capacity. 
But piety ruled the ascendant, in her character. It was her 
crowning excellence, as it is the crowning excellence of every one 
who has any moral worth in the sight of God. It was the root of all 
her virtues, the test of their genuineness, the bond of their union, 
and the principle of their permanency. It was deep, humble, ex- 
perimental, practical piety, based on a correct belief, and exhibited 
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in a holy temper, and well-ordered life. Involving in its elements, 
as it does in every case where it really exists, love to God, faith in 
the Redeemer, benevolence towards men, a spirit of penitence, 
submission, prayer, and other fruits of the Spirit,—all proceeding 
from a renewed heart,—it shone, in Mrs. More, with unwonted pu- 
rity, brightness, and constancy. It formed the basis of her activity, 
the incentive of her works of charity, the spring-head of her con- 
solation, and the sheet-anchor of her hopes. like the powers of her 
mind, her religion was well balanced ; it possessed a fine, scriptu- 
ral proportion; nothing was unsightly, distorted, or out of i 

place. She avoided, to a far greater extent than christians com- 
monly do, those incongruities, those discrepancies, those shades, so 
ominous to religious character and influence, of which the history 
of piety, or its profession, has furnished so many examples. Her 
religion lived, and moved, and had its being, in principles drawn 
from the word of God, and rendered efficient by the Holy Spirit. 
It seemed to partake, in due mixture, of the opposite, yet com- 
patible, properties of activity and study ; of zeal and contempla- 
tion ; of boldness and caution ; of the use of means, and dependence 
on God. She exemplified, in a remarkable degree, her own doc- 
trine of consistency, as inculcated particularly in Cele bs,—a doc- 
trine, which, though held by her in contra-distinction from sinless per- 
fection, is yet a desirable approximation towards it. It appears, from 
the account of her life, that her religious feelings and principles be- 
gan to operate ata period somewhat early, though we are unin- 
formed respecting the circumstances connected with their com- 
mencement. But they did not assume, for a considerable length 
of time, that decided character which they afterwards assumed, 

and by which her name has been rendered so illustrious. She 
was, more than most others, tempted, by the adulation offered to 
genius, to mingle in scenes and company, ill calculated to promote 
eminent spirituality of mind, and undivided consecration to God. 
Yet, through the whole period of her literary triumphs, while she 
was in the habit of going the round of the refined and fashionable 
society of London, it is evident, that her soul aspired after a 
higher good, if she had not indeed at times a taste of it. She was 
distinguished, among her associates, by her chastened spirit, the 
avowal of her religious sentiments, attention to public worship, 
and observation of the sabbath. The theater she visited but a 
short time, having quitted it in the height of her success as a wri- 
ter of plays ; : and, by degrees, the estimate which the gospel puts 
on all the objects of human pursuit, was admitted, in her own 
mind, as the criterion of truth, and the regulating principle of life. 
Portions of a diary which she kept, as selected by her biographer, 
are affecting sketches of a heart alive to every holy and benevo- 
lent work, and yet deeply sensible of native corruption, and con- 
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stant need of divine grace. They show the humble, hidden, 
world-weaned life of a christian, amidst the thousand snares which 
are strewed in the path of worldly fascinations and literary fame. 
The feelings common to believers, alike in the humblest and most 
elevated walks of life; the sense of demerit and deficiency ; the 
warfare within ; the fear of temptation ; the views of duty to God, 
and dependence on his grace ; are depicted with entire simplicity, 
and prove, beyond a doubt, the reality of her deep and experi- 
mental knowledge of salvation. Mrs. More appears, from her 
writings and life, to have set her face against every sort of pre- 
vailing corruption. She kindly, yet fearlessly, reproved sin, and 
abounded in labors to reform the hearts and lives of the worldly 
and irreligious. She had a singular tact in pointing out, with un- 
sparing fidelity, yet in a manner which could give no offense, the 
wrong schemes, and the fatal hopes, which the: religious profession, 
particularly in high life, had too frequently embraced. Her vast 
opportunities in conversation, seem to have been worthily employ- 
ed, in making religious impressions, even on the great; while the 
general drift of her remarks was more than commonly instruct- 
ive to every class of minds. Her temper, she acknowledges, was 
more than naturally gay: she “carried,” as she expressed her- 
seli, “too much sail.” Yet the grace of God enabled her to con- 
secrate her vivacity of mind to the best of purposes, in interesting 
those classes of people on the subject of religion, who would feel 
few attractions in it, except from its connection with the creations 
of genius. ‘That her religion was eminently expressed in benevo- 
Jent action; is sufliciently apparent, from what has already been 
said ; nor was it less marked by features of genuine humility. Like 
every other believer, she felt, that salvation was eminently of 
grace,—that she was a sinner, dependent on the mercy of God 
through the atonement of Christ,—that her best services, so far 
from justifying her in the sight of God, were sufficient, on ac- 
count of their sinful imperfection, to condemn her at last. But it 
may exalt our conceptions of the christian humility of Mrs. More, 
knowing the tendency of the buman heart towards self-compla- 
cency, that she retained her integrity, not only amidst the flatteries 
of the gay and noble, and the universal homage paid to talent; 
but amidst the more substantial rewards of merit, in the homage 
and esteem of the wise and good: for she became, in later life, 
as much the center of religious influence, as she had been, in early 
life, of literary taste. Her opinions, both in literature and reli- 
gion, were regarded almost as oracular; her approbation was 
sought, as a passport to favor, or a reward of merit; the distin- 
guished philanthropists of Great Britian consulted her, respecting 
their schemes of benevolence ; candidates for the ministry looked 
£0 her for counsel and direction; she was a known patron of poor 
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but meritorious clergymen ; and even the rulers of the empire 
were not indifferent to the suggestions of her sagacity and wisdom. 
Nor was this all. In the opinion of some of the most enlightened 
men of the times, as has before been intimated, she was one of the 
principal instruments, under Providence, of perpetuating the con- 
stitution and liberties of Great Britain, and saving the nation from 
the vortex of French libertinism, by means of her popular tracts ; 
and all were ready to admit, that the higher tone of morals and 
religion, among the various orders of people, for the Jast thirty or 
forty years, has been ow ing to her exertions. Or rather, perhaps, 
according to an opinion expressed by one of her correspondents, 

the credit of this moral and religious improvement, so far as hu- 
man instrumentality 1s concemed, ought to be divided between 
Hannah More, as a writer, and Robert Raikes, as the projector of 
sabbath-schools. Once, then, in the history of human nature, we find 
an influence which we should naturally look for in one of the stronger- 
minded, or, at least, the rougher sex, centered in a woman. ‘The 
moral teachers of the age must yield the palm to her, who, like 
her own Urania, in the earliest of her compositions, and the prog- 
nostic of her greatness, issued the precepts of wisdom and piety, 
from her elegant retreat of Barley Wood. 

The scheme of religion, which she adopted and maintained in 
her writings, was, in our view, essentially correct, and supported 
by a fair and liberal construction of the scriptures. In its doctrinal 
features, it coincided, or rather was identified, with the tenets of 
the English church, as put forth in its articles ; for she was a devo- 
ted member and ardent friend of the establishment. She was, 
however, joined, in principle and affection, to the evangelical party, 
or rather to the piety which that party chiefly embodied and ex- 
emplified : since it is not to be concealed, that she was most sin- 
cerely averse to the disputes which good men, in that church, car- 
ried on against each other, in regard to certain doctrinal senti- 
ments. ‘‘ Important as doctrines are,” she observed to a friend, 
on one occasion, “ yet, except the leading ones, for which we ought 
to be ready to be led to the stake, they yield much with me to the 
purifying of the inward, hidden man of the heart. Conformity to 
God, a walking in his steps, spiritual-mindedness, a subduing of 
the old Adam within us,—here is the grand difficulty, and the ac- 
ceptable offering to God.” Her notion of the distinctive character 
of christianity, we find expressed to a correspondent, i in a single 
sentence. ‘‘ I mean a deep and abiding sense in the heart ; of our 
fallen nature ; of our actual and personal sinfulness ; of our lost 
state, but for the redemption wrought for us by Jesus Christ ; and 
of our universal necessity of a change of heart; and the convic- 
tion, that this change can only be effected by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit.” This, by implication, may include whatever is dis- 
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tinctive in the gospel ; but more might have been expressed. Her 

sentiments on religious subjects, it is said, accorded very nearly 
with those of Dr. Thomas Scott, who was one of her favorite 
preachers. Perhaps Mrs. More manifested too great a dislike of 
discussions, which were designed to place the principles of truth in 
a clearer light, even thouch these might not involve the essen- 
tials of christianity. ‘To the latter, she could not, and did not, feel 
indifferent; since it appears above, that she strongly held and main- 
tained the ‘vital, transforming doctrines of the gospel. Belief in 
these doctrines, and in Christ crucified, the sum of the whole, she 
every where inculcates ; but she was fond of viewing it in its ef- 
fects: it was, with her, eminently the source and foundation of holy 
practice. She hated, as she remarked to one of her correspondents, 
the little names of Calvinist and Arminian. C hristianity she con- 
sidered as a broad basis, on which its common friends might meet 
without distrust, in the cultivation of personal holiness, and in the 
prosecution of benevolent objects. Hersystem, with its ramifica- 
tions, might have shone with a brighter light, simply as a theory, 
had she oftener exhibited it by itself, and det ached from its results 
in the life and conversation. but these she so identified in her 

mind with the system, that she could not long dwell on the spe- 
culative part. Indeed, she strenuously avoided the name and char- 
acter of theologian and disputant, as unbecoming her station and 
sex. She hastened from the the ory to the practice, —from the 
doctrine to the effects: or rather, in the view which she took of 
the theory and doctrines of religion, she included speculations, 
- that were purifying, and principles, that were practical. As exist~ 
ing in the heart, if really there, she taught, that the true scheme of 
the gospel was essentially operative and transforming, from its 
earliest reception. Hence her biographer was led to remark, with 
singular beauty indeed, but with little caution, as to the impression 
which his remark might make on those who dwell much on the 
doctrines of christianity : “ Her religion was all text; at once com- 
pendious and comprehensiv e,—in its creed a span long,—but in 
its moral dimensions as large as life, and all its charities.” ‘This 
also accords with what Mr. Jay, her Bath minister, has said, 
about “the moderation of her doctrinal sentiments, ” and her 
“dislike of the jargon of the schools, and whatever men had ren- 

dered metaphysical and exclusive, in the gospel of the God of all 

grace.’ She was no otherwise moderate in her doctrinal senti- 
ments, we mean in an accommodating sense, than as she looked 

for the reality of religion, rather in the performance than in the 

speculation. 

Her dislike of the names Calvinist and Arminian, arose, there- 
fore, not from the slight importance which she attached to a correct 
belief, but from the conviction, that, whatever this belief might be, 
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even in its subordinate topics, it would be immediately manifested 
in the temper and life, by which the question of correctness must 


be more certainly determined. 
tered not with her, whether it was Calvinistic or 
The venerable John Newton, who understood her religious 


gion. 


If these were unchristian, it mat- 
Arminian irreli- 


sentiments perfectly well, told her, on one occasion, that she was 


a Calvinist, though she was not aware of it. 


What she, and also 


what he rejected, as Calvinism in England, was not the real sys- 
tem, as taught by the Genevan reformer, but an exaggeration, or 


perversion of it. 


With the known views of Mrs. More, respecting 


evangelical religion, had she been our own countrywoman, and 


seen the practical differences 


of the two schemes, 


as held here, 


there can be little doubt in which division her name would have 
As the matter was, it may be thought deserving of 
regret, that, agreeing as she did, virtually, with the genuine Cal- 


appeared. 


vinistic belief, 
While, therefore, 


she was yet almost willing to repudiate the name. 
the high-Calvinists of England found in 9 


schone of religion, too much moderation, and the advocates of 
false liberality, with still more cause, complained of her excessive 


strictness 


? 


while the enthusiast was displeased with her 


sober 


piety, and the mere nominal christian with her enlightened zeal ; 
she seems practically to have hit the exact medium, in which 
truth produces its greatest effect, and the heart is formed after the 


purest model. 


As human nature is constituted, and especially as 


the soul becomes enlightened from above, her scheme of religion 
will recommend itself to the greatest number of minds,—the mode- 
rate, the reflecting, and the unprejudiced. 

The standard of piety which she inculcated in her works, was 


high. 


ture. 


She taught her readers to aim at the perfect rule of scrip- 


To one of her correspondents, she remarked: “ ! invaria- 
3 


bly maintain the same principle, that the standard of religion 


should always be kept high. 


pull it down a good many pegs, in our practice ; 


lower 


The very best of us are 
but how 
is the practice of those who fix a lower standard than the 


sure to 
much 


new testament holds out?” That christians fail to reach the proper 
scriptural mark, must surely evince the necessity of the atoning 
blood of the Savior :—a truth to which Mrs. More bore ample tes- 
timony, while she endeavored to bring up the practice of christians 
to as high a degree of perfection, as if there had been no atonement 


on W hich to place dependence. 


While, therefore, her principle 


was strict, according to the gospel; yet at the same time, like the 


gospel, it encouraged humble, 
as they are led to appreciate the proper 


earnest inquirers after truth, so far 
ground of acceptance. 


Hence it is, that in reading her works, the feeling of dissatisfaction 


with one’s self, is common to most serious persons, who 
pains to compare their own attainments in religion, with her ele- 


take the 
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vated standard. ‘To this fact it happened, singularly, that Mrs. 
More herself was not an exception. Upon reviewing her Practical 
Piety, for a corrected copy, after several years, she observes : 
‘* How easy it is to be good upon paper. I felt myself humbled, 
even to a sense of hypocrisy, to observe, (for I had forgotten the 
book,) how far short I had myself fallen, from the habits, and 
principles, and interior sanctity, which I had found it so easy to 
recommend to others.” ‘This strictness of Mrs. More’s religious 
system seems, however, to have been sometimes incorrectly ap- 
prehended, on the part of her friends ; as if it had been designed 
to build up an imposing, but fragile, structure of self-r ichteousness, 
and to exclude from hope, all who come short of an uncompro- 
mising rule. One of them said to her, in a letter, ‘There is, 
however, an impression which I find it makes, upon some of the 
best and most religious characters, which is, that of despair of 
ever reaching such unattainable perfection ; and a thorough disbe- 
lief, that the generality of their friends and acquaintances, — 
have been virtuously and religiously educated, and seem to be i 
the constant habit of ‘doing justly, loving mercy, and iain 
humbly with their God,’ can possibly be in such a state of repro- 
bation, as to incur the final displeasure of the Almighty, and be 
destined to everlasting punishment.” ‘T’o this, in part, she replied, 
with her characteristic felicity: ‘* Your friends, who, you say, are 
in the constant habit of doing justice, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God, have indeed reached high attainments. I be- 
lieve I do wrong to judge others by myself’; for I declare to you, 
I have such a constant sense of imperfection in my best thoughts, 
words, and actions, that I continually need the refuge of the Sa- 
vior, and continually petition for pardon through bim, and for the 
purifying and comforting assistance of his Spirit.” She, however, 
believed, that a christian is one who aspires after sinlessness, and 
who, in the sense which he has of his imperfections, finds constant 
occasion for repentance, and for application to atoning blood. 
They certainly were in danger of a self-righteous spirit, “who, as 
above described, were looking for acceptance, only as they did 
well, though they came short of perfection; and not as they 
trusted in that mercy, which can forgive the want of perfection, in 
its own instituted way. 

The writings of Hannah More, are an imperishable record of 
her worth. With great propriety, they may be denominated reli- 
gious classics, among the first in the English tongue. She wrote 
much ; but with scarcely an exception, and that in the early period 
of her authorship, they treat of the high matters of morality and 
piety, interspersed, indeed, with a rich and varied literature. It 
had more than once occured to us, before her decease, that an 
important service might be rendered to letters, and especially to 
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religion, should some one present to the public, a critical moral 
estimate of her principal publications. ‘There is really less need 
of an attempt of this kind, at present, since her biographer has 
executed that part of his work with sufficient ability, and with 
good effect. In expressing our own opinion of Mrs. More, as a 
writer, and, through her writings, as a religious teacher, all we can 
think of doing, is, to make a few general remarks, with an occa- 
sional reference to particular pieces. If we may judge, either from 
their popularity or from their effects, they must be supposed to pos- 
sess striking and substantial merit. No modern writings, probably ; 
have been more widely “diffused, or have been translated into a 
greater number of languages. And as to their effects, some inti- 
mations have already been given, but we might easily enlarge on 
this topic. It is recorded, that Pythagoras once tamed an eagle, 
so far, that by pronouncing certain words, he could stop it in its 
flight, or bring it down from the sky. The words of this accom- 
plished female writer, have a charm more potent, than the talis- 
man of the philosopher. The British lion, as she spoke, was 
soothed into gentleness and good nature, nor even dared to leap 
the inclosure whio h was cuarded by the sanctity of law and reli- 
gion. ‘l’o speak less ficuratively, the writings of Hannah More 
restrained a peo ple,—in its higher o ders, bent on luxury and dissi- 
pation; in its lower orders, goaded by suffering, and ripe for 
rebellion ; and in all its orders, excited by the political changes, 
that were taking place on the continent,—from a course which 
threatened destruction to all right, virtue, and tranquillity. Her 
soft accents of persuasion, alike with her startling tones of reproof, 
seemed providentially to arrest the progress of political and moral 
ruin, among a great nation. 

But we will not dwell on this particular effect, in a period of 
excitement and danger. ‘The general and more permanent influ- 
ence of her writings seemed to be, and it promises sull to be, toa 
remarkable extent, propitious and happy. ‘They are adapted to 
the production of a wide and lasting effect ; for they speak to the 
common principles of human nature, in all ages and climes. They 
embody the suggestions of a mind, which, reading the human 
heart, as with intuition, and Pat of expressing its views almost 
to perfection, carries other minds, yielding, chastened, and sub- 
dued, along in the current of its own meekness, and purity, and 
truth. Both in character and design, they are highly practical. 
Hannah More, neither in her poetry nor prose, speaks the lan- 
guage of soliloquy and abstraction; she has no moody, unsocial 
vein,—no dreaming notions; she makes no display of her powers, 
in order to draw attention to herself; she troubles her readers with 
none of her idiosyncrasies or whims. She seems never to have 
taken up her pen, on purpose to pass away her time,—to amuse 
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her mind by an elegant employment,—to ascertain how finely she 
could write,—or to gain the applause of men, not even of the wise 
and good. Her objects are evidently aside from such ephemeral 
and selfish gratifications. In every piece, and in ev ery paragraph, 
she aims, apparently with honest feelings, to set in a clear and 
convincing light, some point of truth or duty. Her whole soul 
shows itself bent on some purpose of good. In the survey, that 
she took of human life, or the condition of her country, she saw 
some wrong which she wished to correct, some false principle 
which she considered it important to expose, some virtue which 
she wanted to inculcate, some interest which she desired to cherish, 
or some danger to souls or to society, which she was anxious to avert. 
Hence she went to work, with a determination to effect, if possi- 
ble, her benevolent purposes: and, shaping her instructions to the 
tastes of different classes of readers, and giving those instructions 
the form of ballads, or allegories, or tales, or elaborate didactic 
disquisitions, as she ‘deemed most suitable, she turned, successively, 

the attention of all orders of society, to the duties or to the dan- 
gers of their stations. So adapted were they to the spirit and 
wants of the age, that the effects were immediate ; while the un- 
changeable principles of moral and religious truth, which she habit- 
ually inculcated, are fitted to be beneficial equally to every age. 
Our own age is the better for her wise and pious precepts ; and 
though, among the new forms of evil which have begun to afflict 
society, we know not what will be the immediate issue, we cannot 
but think, that her writings will continue to exert their share of in- 
fluence, in sustaining the institutions of religion and of society. 

We have before spoken of that new class of her productions, 
which we find in her memoirs,—bher letters. It may be added, 
that these effusions of friendship and sentiment, showing, as they 
do, her interior self, bringing out her feelings on an immense va- 
riety of subjects, and detailing | her every -day habits of life, are a 
rich banquet to taste and piety. Besides all the fascinations of 
style, and classical allusions ; besides all the interest of story, and 
anecdote, and wit ; out of them might be extracted, we verily be- 
lieve, almost every thing, that would go to make a manual of 
moral and religious duty, a compendium of prudential rules for the 
conduct of life, and a code of criticism. Presented in her easy 
and graceful diction, we can scarcely conceive any communications 
of the kind, to promise niore improvement to the intellect and 
heart. ‘The occasions and circumstances of her various publica- 
tions, the opinions formed of them, the effects produced by 
them, and the interest which they excited in the literary and reli- 
gious world, are so minutely recorded in her correspondence, that 
we are much mistaken, if attention is not turned, more eagerly than 
ever, to her works. ‘Our own curiosity, we acknowledge, has 
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been greatly augmented, to refresh our memory with a reiterated 
perusal. We remark, too, with a melancholy interest, in the 
course of her long correspondence, bow, one after another, the 
brilliant stars of literature or religion, disappe ared from the hea- 
vens in which they had shone ; and what comments genius and 
friendship made, on the mutability of the best temporal blessings. 

Of the poetry which Mrs. More wrote and published, we have 
little to say, although much might be said. She began her lite- 
rary career in a devotion to the muses,—a mode of intellectual 
effort and exhibition, in which genius most commonly first essays 
its powers. Not only professed poets have first written poetry, 
but likewise historians, mathematicians, piilosopbers, and legisla- 
tors. And what those who have afterwards become eminent in 
other pursuits, might have proved to be in poetry, had they con- 
tinued to cultivate the art, it would not, perhaps, be difiicult to 
tell. Plato says of Solon, who was winch addicted to poetry in 
his youth, that, if he had finished all his poems, and particularly his 
History of the Atlantic Island, which he brought out of Egypt, 
and had taken time to revise and correct them, as others did ; nei- 
ther Homer, Hesiod, nor any other ancient poet, would have been 
more famous. But it happens well, that few, comparatively, con- 
tinue to deal in “ Hesperian” or other es fables, ” all their days,— 
the dreamings of fancy. It is certainly not to be regretted, that 
Mrs. More held the muse in subserviency to higher objects, and 
that she renounced the secular drama altogether, although in that 
she bid fair to rival the greatest masters. She occasionally, in- 
deed, wrote poetry at every period of life ; but the proportion of 
her poetic, to her prose compositions, is inconsiderable. She, 
however, produced several excellent pieces, especially in the earli- 
er part of her life; and thus showed what she might have done, had 
she fully applied her mind to that species of writing. ‘ Bas Bleu,” 
or Conversation, Dr. Johnson pronouncec d “a great performance.” 
“‘ Sensibility,” the “Slave ‘Trade,’ and <“ Reflections of King 
Hezekiah,” are fine specimens of the art. She, however, wrote 
nothing, even in poetry, merely to please. With her, “ the flowers 
of verse”? were designed only to allure the reader to the truth,— 
often the humbling, evangelical truth, which she wished to impress 
on the conscience. Criticism, therefore, if it could detect faults, 
is disarmed by the sanctity of the ‘‘end and aim.” 

Of Mrs. More’s prose publications, in particular, we ought to 
Say more; and yet our limits preclude us from dwelling as much 
upon them as we could wish. They have laid the surest foun- 
dation of her claim to the admiration and gratitude of posterity, 
as they have already made her precious, wherever genius and 
virtue are revered. Among so many, that are excellent in various 
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respects, it is not easy to distinguish the more deserving produc- 
tions. Ceelebs, as a novel, rich, not in incidents, but in senti- 
ments »—ingenious, not in the story, but in the delineation of the 
character,—is probably more univ ersally attractive than any other. 
Itisa beautiful exhibition, in the heroine of the work, of all that 
is really excellent in the female character, as formed on the model, 
and breathing the spirit, of the gospel. Her Practical Piety, and 
Christian Morals, as srave, didactic works, on the most serious 
subjects, and designed to effect a reformation, in the deep sources 
of human feeling “and action, are invaluable productions, and rank 
among her best. Having been asked, by some one, to express her 
opinion, respecting the comparative merits of these two works, she 
gave the preference to the latter. She was certainly less mista- 
ken, than some other eminent writers have been, in the judgments 
formed of their own works, as compared with each other. Her 
Moral Sketches, which was a continuation of the design of the 
two former works, possesses the same general character, and, by 
some, would even be preferred to either of the others, as a livelier 
and more discriminating work. A good judge, Dr. Wilson, the 
present bishop of Calcutta, it seems, considered neither of these 
works equal to her *‘ Strictures,’ * or to her “St. Paul.” ‘The last 
two are, doubtless, great works, especially the Strictures, which 
excels in originality, and in powerful, characteristic remark. Every 
reader, nevertheless, will decide according to his own taste, and, 
therefore, may decide differently. It is, on the whole, more a 
matter of curiosity than of usefulness, except for the sake of critical 
discrimination, to determine the comparative excellence of works, 
all of which are of a high order of merit, and can be commended, 
as among the safest human guides, in respect to the spiritual 
terests of men. 

It is a striking quality of Mrs. More’s writings, taking them in 
the aggregate, that they are calculated to make distinct and deep 
impressions on the mind, almost in defiance of itself. Her thoughts 

arrest the reader, by their weight and importance. They have a 
point and ; appropriatenc ss which are always felt, for they are never 
lost in generalities. Every sentence; almost, is an adage. Her 
illustrations possess an inexhaus tible richness and variety ; and 
her manner is at once lively and earnest, faithful and kind. Her 
clear and c prehensive understanding, always elicited distinct 
and enlarged views. She was skillful in bringing out points of 
contrast or agreement, in holdmg up an object 1 in every variety of 
aspect, and, ‘somewhat after the manner of Jolson, in separating 
the principal idea into its component parts ; thus imparting an in- 
dividuality to each conception, while the whole is grouped togeth- 
er in powerful combination. Every reader of Mrs. More, must 
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have noticed those detached, explanatory thoughts, each having a 
shade of difference, which she presents in continuity, for the pur- 
pose of giving force to the leading position. Hence it is, that she 
most clearly presents her ideas to the mind of the reader, while 
she fastens them there by the power of a discriminating reitera- 
tion. We are not aware, that this quality of her writings has 
been particularly noticed by the critics, though we think it must 
be obvious to every observant reader. We will quote a single 
short paragraph from her Christian Morals, to exemplify our 
meaning. ‘‘ While it is the nature of scientific principles, to adapt 
themselves only to one particular bent of the mind, and of the 
inventive powers, to address persons of imagination only ; it is the 
character of christianity, and should be the aim of the christian 
writer, to accommodate their instructions to every class of society, 
to every degree of intellect, to every quality of mind, to every 
cast of temper. Christianity does not interfere with any particular 
form of study, any political propensity, any profe sional engage- 
ment, any lewitim: ite pursuits. It claims to inc orporate itself with 
the ideas of every intelligent mind which lies open to receive it ; 
it infuses itself, when not repelled, into.the character of every in- 
dividual, as it originally assimilated itself to that of every govern- 
ment, without sacrificing any thing of its specific quality, without 
requiring any mind ofa peculiar make for its reception.” 

It is, also, an excellence of Mrs. More’s writings, that they are 
highly convincing and persuasive in their character. She makes 
the reader feel, that she has right and truth on her side. She car- 
ries his heart and conscience along with her, in her representations 
and reasonings. She commends herself to the reflecting and can- 
did, by her soberness and moderation ; and overcomes prejudice, 
by the evident hone sty of her purpose, and the kindness of her 
spirit. Commencing “with positions, that are fortified by plain 
reason, she leads her readers, step by step, to conclusions, which, 
though more removed from the application of ordinary principles, 
are yet inevitable. Such are some of the sublime truths of reli- 
gion, which she has explained and inculcated in the happiest man- 
ner, and with excellent effect. With admirable skill, she touches 
the strings of the heart; she mingles with the interior elements of 
our being ; she comes home to our very consciousness,—to our sense 
of right, ‘and justice, andtruth. Whoever has read her Cheap Re- 
pository pieces, will perceive in them, numerous ex xamples, ina 
familiar way, of the quality we are desc ‘ribing. She convinces us, 
beyond the power of doubt; and, perceiving Fess exactly she has 
hit the various characters introduced into those pieces, we feel, as 
if nothing could be better said, or even said differently. Her 
larger prose works are equally abundant in examples, on a higher 
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scale of her power of conviction and persuasion. ‘This is the pro- 
duct of a far-reaching mind; the intuition of native genius; the 
aptitude of art; the perfection of practice. 

The judgment which Hannah More has displayed, in these ef- 
forts of her pen, is equal to her genius. Every thing is season- 
able ; occupies its proper place ; preserves its due proportion; and 
is suited to produce the desired etfect. She seems to know how 
much should be said, and how little ; on what motives it is best to 
operate ; and to what extent she may push the advantages she has 
secured, over the prejudices or the fears of her readers. She is 
too prudent to hazard what she gained, by grasping more than 
would be willingly and discerningly accorded to her. She goes to 
no extremes; and always commands respect, by stopping short, not 
of truth, but of exaggeration. 

Of her style, we must say, that it has the merit, generally, of 
perspicuity and fullness ,—of neatness and elegance ; although we 
think it too labored and artificial, for a perfect model. It is but 
little encumbered or enlivened by figures, and would be considered 
tedious and abstract, but for the charm of her thoughts, and the 
richness of her illustrations. We have remarked a very consider- 
able degree of difference between the style of her letters and that 
of the works in question. ‘The style of the one, is easy and grace- 
ful; that of the other, is stately and measured. In the one, she 
was familiarly conversing with her friends; in the other, she was 
professedly addressing the public. Her dignity here is neverthe- 
less pleasant ; it is not affected. It was a habit of thought early 


formed, in the school of highly polished and noble society. We 


think, however, she takes too much pains in balancing her sen- 
tences, and delights by far too much in antithesis. “Hence to 
us, every paragra ph of any length, simply as to style or manner, 
seems alike. We have to read but a few pages, to learn the ex- 
tent of her powers, not as to her thought, but as to the forms in 
which she expresses it. She satisfies every reasonable wish of 
those who look for beauty of execution, but she never more than 
satisfies it: she never overpowers the reader; never transports 
him beyond himself, by surpassing sweetness or sublimity. We 
have in our own siaak. a passage in her first important prose 
work, viz., the Thoughts on the Manners of the Great; which, 
perhaps, pres sents an average of the prominent features of her 
style and manner: and with this, we shall conclude our remarks on 
this topic. “ Another cause, which still further impedes the recep- 
tion of religion, even among the well-disposed, is, that garment of 
sadness, in which people delight to suppose her dressed ; and that 
life of hard austerity, and pining abstinence, which they pretend 
she enjoins her disciples. And it were well, if this were only the 
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misrepresentation of her declared enemies; but, unhappily, it is 
the too frequent misconception of her injudicious friends. But 
such an over-charged picture is not more unamiable than it is un- 
like: for I will venture to affirm, that religion, with all her beau- 
tiful and becoming sanctity, imposes fewer sacrifices, not only of 
rational, but of pleasurable enjoyment, than the uncontrolled do- 
minion of any one vice. Fer service is not only safety hereafter, 
but freedom here. She is not so tyrannizing as appetite, $0 
exacting as the world, nor so despotic as fashion. Let us try the 
case by a parallel, and examine it, not as affecting our virtue, but 
our pleasure. Does religion forbid the cheerful enjoyments of life, 
as rigorously as svurice forbids them? Does she require such 
sacrifices of our ease, as ambition? or such renunciation of our 
quiet, as pride? Does devotion murder sleep, like dissipation ? 
Does she destroy health, like intemperance? Does she annihilate 
fortune, like gaming? Does she embitter life, like discord? or 
abridge it, like duelling? Does religion impose more vigilance, 
than suspicion? or inflict half as many mortifications, as vanity ? 
Vice has her martyrs: and the most austere and self-denying 
ascetic, (who mistakes the genius of christianity almost as much 
as her enemies mistake it,) never tormented himself with such 
cruel and causeless severity, as that with which envy lacerates her 
unhappy votaries. Worldly honor obliges us to be at the trouble of 
resenting injuries, and worldly prudence obliges us to be at the ex- 
pense of litigating about them; but religion spares us the incon- 
venience of the one, and the cost of the other, by the summary 
command to forgive: and by this injunction, she consults our hap- 
piness no less than our virtue; for the torment of constantly hating 
any one, must be, at least, equal to the sin of it. And resent- 
ment is an evil, so costly to our peace, that we should find it more 
cheap to forgive, even were it not more right. If this estimate be 
fairly made. thes is the balance clearly on the side of religion, 
even in the article of pleasure.” 

Several reflections have been suggested to our minds, while pre- 
paring this article, and on which we intended to dwell; but we can 
only hint them to our readers. How much may be done, by the 
union of talents he piety! What an example and lesson is thus 
given to her sex! We see, that it is possible to be learned, without 
being vain ; accomplished, without being worldly ; admired and 
caressed, without being corrupted. What a polis shed, beautiful, 
holy character is it not possible to become, thiough the influence 
of the gospel! What a rebuke upon the disput: tious, wrangling 
spirit which now prevails, was the manner of life and example of 
Hannay More! 
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Art. VII.—*“ Act ano Testimony.” 
To the Conductors of the Quarterly Christian Spectator. 


GENTLEMEN :—I propose, with your permission, to notice, some- 
what at large, in “ The CuristiaAn Spectator,” the document, 
whose title is recorded at the head of this article. Its relative 
value is much greater than its ¢ntrinsic. It is one of those nume- 
rous productions, thrown upon the world at the present day, which 
may serve the purpose of an ecclesiastical thermometer, to inform 
us of the temperature which prevails, at least, in one hemisphere 
of the church. 

The remark has become familiar, bordering almost upon > 
that the age in which we live, (and the « Act and Testimony” 
contemporaneous with ourselves,) is marked by strong veouliaiien, 
It is an age of excitement. ‘The church and the world are im- 
pressed. Earth and heaven are in motion. ‘The era of the steam- 
boat, the rail-road, and the loco-motive, we might well conclude, 
by a brief process of @ priori reasoning, must be an age in which 
every great subject, whether political or moral, w ould become 
paramount and absorbing. And such is the matter of fact. Ex- 
perience, the prince and: paragon of teachers, confirms this position. 
Every thing has received a new impulse ; and whatever moves, is 
hurried on by a kind of steam-power. High-pressure is the order 
of the day. These data will secure their own application in the 
sequel. ‘The reader will be good enough to remember them. 
There is one feature, however, in this age of excitement and mo- 
tion, which I do not remember to have seen distinctly noticed by 
any of our philosophers. It is this. The direct and onward move- 
ment of the church, seems to have produced a retrocession, as it 
regards a part of its members. ‘The current has become so deep 
and rapid, that it has created, not a few rippling eddies merely, 
but a strong counter-current, which is hurrying on, with great ve- 
locity, in an opposite direction. Elements are at war with kin- 
dred elements. While one portion of the stream is hastening to 
mingle with congenial waters, in the bosom of the ocean ; another 
portion | of the same, is endeavoring to hide itself again in ‘its native 
mountains. Different detachments of the same army, are march- 
ing in opposite directions. Open the eye upon one scene, and 
you anticipate the speedy erasure of the last line of sectarianism, 
and the happy union of all evangelical cliistians, in the great 
bible, tract, and missionary operations of the age: look upon an- 
other, and you begin to apprehend, that the churches are to be di- 
vided, and subdivided, till names of distinction, for new sects and 
parties, shall utterly fail. This contest will be variously defined, 
according to the mental associations of different individuals. Some 
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wall it the resistance of orthodoxy to the encroachments of funda« 
mental error; and they consider it a struggle for existence. It is 
the magnanimous, and perhaps the last, effort of truth, in the 
midst of a corrupt age, and in the bosom of a deteriorated church. 
Here is a fine opportunity for the display of spiritual heroism: and 
hence we have our modern Luthers, opposing the corruptions of 
our American Leos; our young Calvins, bidding defiance, in no 
measured accents, to the thunders of another Vatican : : and our 
John Knoxes, inspiring not only queen Mary, but many others, 
and some of the sterner sex too, with no ordinary trepidation. 
There is a moral sublimity in the self-sacrifice with which many 
are ready to throw themselves into ‘‘ the imminent deadly breach.” 
There are others, the ecclesiastical antipodes of this class, who take 
a different view of the matter. They deem this warfare nothing 
more nor less than the proscriptions of é7gotry, against the spirit 
of christian liberality. The tables are now turned; and your Lue 
thers, and Calvins, and Knoxes, and Leos, and Mary s, all continue 
to exist; and they meet upon the arena, and mingle in the conflict 5 
but with this difference,—they have exchanged places in the are 
rangement. Neither of these statements can be admitted, without 
many qualifications. ‘There is a conflict, it is true: and it is a fearful 
one. ‘There is war in the earthly heaven. It is a strugele, not of 
Protestants against Romanism, nor of evangelical sentiment against 
latitudinarian liberality ; but it is a conflict among those who, in 
many cases, are members of the same church, who subscribe the 
same creed, and who entertain kindred views, on almost every 
point, in relation to the character and purposes of God, and the 
condition and destiny of man. ‘This position, strange as it may 
seem to some, and bold and hazardous as it may be pronounce ed 
by others, it is the object of this paper to illustrate, fortily, and 
defend. ‘This will be done, not direc tly, but incident: ally, in con 
nection with the document under review. 

What, then, is the “ Act and Testimony”? It is a new “ con« 
fession of faith,’ or a recently invented test of orthodoxy, agreed 
upon, subse ribe «dl, and publis shed, by thirty-seven ministers, and 
twenty-seven ruling elders of the Presbyterian church, at the close 
of the last general assembly, in Philadelphia. It occupies, exclu- 
sive of the array of sixty -four names appended, a little less than 
two columns in a religious newspaper; and consists of an intro- 
duction, intended to form a justification of the measures adopted ; 
three specifications, constituting the bone and sinew of the in- 
strument, “fas regards doctrine,’ “as regards discipline,” and 
‘as regards church order ;’’ and closes with a ‘ recommendation 
to the churches.” ‘The introduction does not abound in the quali- 
ties of conciliation, which some masters of rhetoric tell us, ought 
to be prominent in this part of a discourse. It is more in keeping 
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with the habits of a western huntsman ; for it takes the beast by 
the horns, at the very outset of the battle. Or, to pass by one 
bold stride from the wilderness to the ocean, these “ Act and 
Testimony” brethren are no sooner embarked, than they nail the 
flag of nullification to the mast. It cannot for a moment be ad- 
mitted, that the Presbyterian church, in this country, is in a con- 
dition to merit the sweeping denunciation which breathes, or rather 
thunders, in the first sentence of this manifesto. ‘In the solemn 
crisis to which our church has arrived, we are constrained to appeal 
to you, in relation to the alarming errors which have been hitherto 
connived at, and now, at length, have been countenanced and 
sanctioned by the acts of the supreme judicatory of our church.” 

But, as general assertions, on either side of the question, can be 
of little avail, | propose to show the real attitude in which the 
subscribers to this “‘ Act and ‘Testimony” stand before the public ; 
that some of the charges of heresy, embodied in this document, 
relate to sentiments which no one has avowed; that others apply 
to a large proportion of the Presbyterian church; and, in conclu- 
sion, advert to the true origin of this production. 

1. The attitude in which these brethren stand before the public. 
This is truly novel, and very far, indeed, from being enviable. 
As ministers and elders of the Presbyterian church, they are 
bound by their own constitution and rules. One or two principles 
of their system, as set forth in their standards, it may not be im- 
proper here to present. “It is absolutely necessary, that the 
government of the church be exercised under some certain and 
definite form. And we hold it to be expedient, and agreeable to 
scripture, and the practice of the primitive christians, that the 
church be governed by congregational, presbyterial, and synodical 
assemblies.”** In accordance with these principles, the book 
goes on to specify the several kinds of church courts, or judicato- 
ries. These are church-sessions,’ presbyteries, synods, and the 
general assembly. Nothing is left to voluntary associations. All 
action upon the ministers and members of the church, by way of 
discipline, must be conducted through this organization, or the 
movement is anti-presbyterial. 'To spend time in proof of this 
position, would be something worse than trifling. It would be like 
striking up a rush-light, at noon-day, within the tropics, to enable 
men to see the sun shine. Let the “ Act and Testimony,” then, 
be arraigned at the bar of these principles, and have a fair trial, 
and receive a righteous sentence. ‘The subscribers of this docu- 
ment begin by a practical renunciation of their whole system ; 
and if their solemn manifesto proves any thing, it proves, that, 








* See Form of Government, chap. viii. sec. 1. 
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“guoad hoc,” they are not Presbyterians. They have erected 
a new tribunal, unknown to their standards ; and before this volun- 

tary and irresponsible association, they arraign all delinquents, 

whether the peccant general assembly, or ministers suspected of 
heresy. And who constitute the new presbyterial court? The 
answer may be given in their own words,—‘* The ministers, cl- 
ders, and private members of the Presbyterian church of the 
United States.” Are not these “jure divino” Presbyterians in 
some danger of falling into the much-dreaded vortex of Congre- 
gationalism ? ‘T’o this new tribunal they appeal, from “the su- 
preme judicatory” of their church. And yet these brethren love 
“the good old way,” and dread innovation! And this ground they 
have assumed, deliberately and sy stematically, throughout this 
whole document. In the face of the constitution of their church, 
they have called a convention to be held at Pittsburgh, on the 
second Thursday of May, 1835. Here, again, is an alarming 
stride towards Congregationalism. ‘This is an ex parte council, 
called in direct contravention of the principles of presbyterial go- 
vernment. ‘This convention is neither church-session, presbytery, 
synod, nor general assembly ; and yet, it is intended to act upon, 
control, and overrule, the established tribunals of their church, not 
excepting ‘the highest judicatory,”’ the last court of appeal and 
revision. ‘This is nullification. 'T his, so far as these persons are 
concerned, is a dissolution of the ecclesiastical compact. And, as 
if to render this act of dismemberment, in one of the most pros- 
perous and efficient of the Protestant churches, the more promi- 
nent and noticeable, the convention is to take place on the very 
day when our American christendom, (Roman Catholics, and the 
exclusive orthodox in the Presbyterian church, excepted,) are to 
convene, in the city of New-York, for the purpose of giving the 
bible to the world. 

But enough has been said, to show the attitude in which these 
brethren have presented themselves before the public, with the 
** Act and Testimony” as their substratum. In connection, how- 
ever, with this work of prostrating their own forms of church go- 
vernment, and of introducing others, alien to the genius of the 
constitution, they make certain declarations, which I wonder they 
had not, for consistency’s sake, suppressed. I refer to those strong 
and reiterated professions of attachment to the constitution of the 
Presbyterian church, with which the “ Act and Testimony” 
abounds. ‘The subscribers of this document avow their “ fixed 
adherence”’ to their ‘‘ standards’’ of ecclesiastical ‘‘ onDER;” while 
the very document in which they make this profession, is, both in 
essence and action, at war with the whole system. ‘They acquit 
themselves of all responsibility, for the “ subversion of Forms pub- 
licly and repeatedly approved ;” while they are subverting those 
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very “forms” themselves. ‘They tell us, that they are laboring 
for the restoration of “ scriptural order” to their church ; and yet, 
they attempt that reformation by means which contravene their 
own notions of ecclesiastical organization. ‘They intend, if possi- 
ble, to exclude from the church, those who “subvert her estab- 
lished forms ;” and yet, in compassing this end, they themselves 
perpetrate the act of subversion. If they have no task more her- 
culean to perform, than to exclude subverters of Presbyterian 
forms of church government, they can accomplish their favorite 
purpose, by a single volition. ‘They have only to lift the Hag of 
secession, and call the “‘ Act and Testimony” men around it, and 
the gigantic work is done, and the mighty agony is over. They 
« believe, that the form of government of the Presbyterian church” 
accords with the will of God, and deprecate every thing, that 
“changes its essential character ; ” while, in their practice, they 
are fast verging to Congregationalism —a form of government at 
which they almost instinctively shudder. “Some” of them (the 
reputed writer is probably not “of this number , as he is rather a re- 
cent convert to the gospel,) have “long” been jealous of the 
growing “ spiret of indifference to the peculiaritie s” of their 
“CHURCH ORDER; and now they have suddenly lost all their 
jealousy on this point, and have commenced the work of battering 
down all these ‘“ peculiarities,’ with their own engines. They 
have deplored “ the ingrafting of new principles and practices” 
upon their ‘* church constitution,” when this operation was per-~ 
formed by others; but now, when occasion seems to require the 
introduction of a scion of foreign growth, they can ingraft among 
these native presbyterial branches, consisting of ch urch- -sessions, 
presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies, a congregational ex 
parte council,—to wit, the Pittsburgh convention. ‘They fully 
believe the orthodoxy of the church can be restored in no other 
way, than by a “ strict and faithful adherence” to their form of 
government ; and yet, more adventurous than the boldest experi- 
menters, they are endeavoring to prove their own theory fallacious, 
by attempting to accomplish this object by other means. They 
do ‘* love the constitution” of their church, “ in word,” if not “ in 
deed ;” they “ venerate its peculiarity s, ‘sath e they exhibit the 
rules by which God intends the affairs of his church on earth to 
be conducted”; but, as the « peculiarities” of this organization, 
embracing no other tribunals, advisory or compulsive, than ehurch- 
sessions, presbyteries, synods, and a general assembly, do not 
quite answer their revolutionary movenents, they intend to regu- 
Jate the affairs of the chureh, at least till things assume a better 
posture, by another system. 

But it may be alledged, that these brethren have been compel- 
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led, by the pressure of circumstances, to adopt this extraordinary 
course. On this point, let them s speak for themselves. 


‘From the highest judicatory of our church, we have, for several 
years in succession, sought the redress of our grievances, and have not 
only sought in vain, but. with an aggravation of the evils of which we 
have complained. Whither, then, can we look for relief, but, first, to 
him who is made head over all things, to the church, which 1s his body, 
and then to you, as constituting a part of that body, and as instruments 
in his hand, to deliver the church from the oppression which she sorely 
feels ?’ 


Here the fact, that they do appeal from the general assembly, 
to ‘the ministers, elders, and private members” of the church, 
from the majority to the minority, from the whole to ‘¢a part,” i 
admitted ; and they attempt to justify this measure. ‘Their disap- 
pointine nts and oppressions have driven them to it. ‘T'wo inqui- 
ries may here be instituted. ‘The first is, Have these brethren 
sought redress in a constitutional manner? And if so, and they 
have { failed, are they justified in taking the position assumed in 
this “ Act and Testimony” 2 In relation to the first point, a few 
remarks may suflice. Their ministers and elders say, that there 
are many heretics in their church, and the general assembly is 
disposed to shield them from justice. ‘They have made many ef- 
forts to exclude them from the church, but they have not been 
able. But how have they done this? Have they obeyed the rule 
prescribed by Jesus Christ, and recorded Matt. xviii. 15—17? 
Have they adopted the course pointed out in their own book of 
discipline? Look at the two cases which have called forth from 
these brethren the most bitter complaints, and see whether their 
charges can be sustained. ‘The first is the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Bares. Was that a simple, straight-forward prosecution for he- 
resy? Far from it. It was an indictment of a book ; and before 
the case reached the assembly, it was incumbered with a multi- 
tude of constitutional questions, which greatly embarrassed a de- 
cision. And this was the fault of his opponents, who ought to 
have had the magnanimity to become, in a direct sense, his pro- 
secutors. ‘These are the persons who introduced the nevelty, and, 
if you please, absurdity, of arraigning and trying a book, when the 
author was under their jurisdiction, and when they intended the 
judement in the case should fall upon the man, and not upon his 
work. This procedure cannot claim the merit of consistency, 
which characterizes the course adopted by the Pope of Rome. 
He, too, institutes process against heretical books, and if they are 
found guilty, he burns them. This is as it should be. But to try 
a book, and punish a man, is an absurdity of which his Holiness 
has not been guilty. It may be farther remarked, that the case of 
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Mr. Barnes was fully and fairly acted upon by the assembly. It 
was submitted, by the consent of both parties, toa committee ; and 
the report of that committee was adopted, with great unanimity, by 
the assembly. Was there any cause of complaint here? C ‘ertainly 
none. The other case, (if case it may be called,) is the famous 
Western Memorial. ‘This instrument, which was intended to reach 
certain persons charged with heresy, is a twin sister, in character, 
to the prosecution mentioned above, though born somewhat later. 
Here was another attempt to affect the character and standing of 
ministers, under their own jurisdiction, indirectly,—to impeach their 
orthodoxy, i in circurnstances in which they could have no opportu- 
nity to answer for themselves. If Barnes, Beecher, Beman, and 
Duffield, have published heresies, why not try the men, and make 
use of their printed works, in order to convict ‘them; and not resort 
toa mode of attack, in which the accused has no alternative left, 
but silence and submission? ‘This is injustice in the extreme. It 
is downright circumvention. In the Presby terien church, it is un- 
constitutional. In any government, it vould be oppressive and 
tyrannical. ‘Till regul: u process has heen instituted, it is with an 
ill grace, indeed, that ministers and elders in the Presbyterian 
church complain, that they cannot obtain justice at the bar of the 
general assembly. ‘Till this is done, they have no moral or legal 
right, to circulate the names of ministers, in good standing in their 
presbyteries, in newspapers, and other public journals, in connec- 
tion with charges, which, if true, would depose them from the 
ministry. ‘This, in the judgment of both earth and heaven, is 
slander. The bible, and the common-sense of mankind, long be- 
fore our day, have settled this question. So much for the allega- 
tions of this “ Act and Testimony,” against the general assembly. 
But, suppose the charge were true, to the full extent in which it 
is preferred: what then? Would that fact justify the position 
taken by these brethren, in the document under consideration ? 
The answer must be,— No. These gentlemen cannot denounce the 
acts of ‘the hichtest judicatory” of the Presbyterian church, and, 
at the same time, remain members in good and regular standing in 
that church. This would be the end of all compact, and all law. 
Have they no remedy then? Must they acquiesce in decisions 
which they believe to be unconstitutional ? Must they be govern- 
ed by heretics? ‘The answer is easy. ‘They may remain in the 
church, and labor to effect a reformation, in accordance with their 
constitutional forms, or they may throw themselves upon the events 
of a revolution. Selecting the former course, they have no right 
to do what they have done ; choosing the latter, their first step 
should be, to secede, and form a chure h or ganization for themselves. 
But, doing neither one nor the other, and, at the same time, 
a little of both,—lifting the flag of revolution, and planting them- 
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selves within the battlements of the church,—has not a parallel 
since the memory of man. ‘These brethren are certainly reform- 
ers of a peculiar stamp. So did not Luther and Calvin, whom 
they profess to imitate. ‘They denounced the existing authorities 
and decisions of the church; but they remained no longer in its 
bosom. So did not our revolutionary fathers. ‘They resisted the 
oppressions of the mother government; but they declared them- 
selves independent, and reared a structure of their own. But 
here is a new thing for the world to look at. Here are men, 
who neither submit to their own ecclesiastical government, nor 
secede from it. But enough, and more than enough, has been 
said on this point. [ will only add, that in reading this docu- 
ment, I cannot resist the conviction, that it was originally 
intended as a manifesto of revolution and secession ; and that the 
connection of its subscribers with the Presbyterian church, has 
_ been preserved only by means ofa few shreds of qualifications, 
wines have been attached by way of amendment. 

. Some of the charges of heresy, embodied in the * Act and 
¥ basic ’ relate to sentiments which no one hasavowed. ‘This 
production specifies seven errors in doctrine, which are aftirmed 
to be “held and taught by many persons” in the Presbyterian 
cburch. Four of these, it may easily be proved, form no part of 
the creed of those who are charged with here sy 5 and the remaining 
three are mere theological caricatures. Agreeably to this classifica- 
tion, the four points, viz., ‘* our rel: ition to Adam,” « regeneration,” 
“ divine influence,” and “ atonement,” belong to the present head of 
discussion: the other three, to wit, “native depravity,” “ imputa- 
tion,” and “ ability,’’ will be considered hereafter. ‘Take one of 
these specifications. 

‘ERRORS.’ 
‘1. Our relation to Adam. ‘That we have no more to do with the 
first sin of Adam, than with the sins of any other parent.’ 


It would have been a most desirable piece of information, if the 
gentlemen protesting against this error, had told us where, and 
when, and by whom, it had been “held and taught.” They 
certainly ought to know. Have any of those brethren who have 
been most bitterly accused of heresy, in the Presbyterian church, 
preached or published this sentiment? Such a charge cannot be 
supported ; and to say, that it is s/anderous, is to say somewhat 
less than it merits. The Rev. Mr. Duflield certainly does not 
hold and teach the error here recorded. We have his express 
disclaimer, in the following terms : 


‘ Our relation to Adam: That so far from believing, “ that we have 
no more to do with the first sin of Adam, than with the sins of any other 
parent,” we believe, that Adam was the representative of our race ; that 
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the sin of Adam has deranged the original moral constitution which God 
had ordained with our first parents, ‘bas made us sinners, rendered us 
liable to sufferings and death, and deprived us of all just hope of eternal 
life, by our obedience to the law.’ 


The professors of the theological institution of Yale College, 
have, with equal explicitness, rejected this sentiment, in their re- 
cent “ Remarks.” It is opposed to the fundamental principles of 
“The Curistian Spectator,” a publication which is consider- 
ed, by our ultra-Calviuists, as far-gone in error, as almost any 
public journal of the day. Ww ho, then, has iholied this article in 
his creed? The answer is,—No one, in the ranks of those against 
whom the allegation is made. The New-England divines, and the 
new-school men in the Presbyterian church, have uniformly held, that 
there is an important moral relation between Adam and his pos- 
terity ; that this relation is not fortuitous, but of divine constitution,— 
not contingent, but certain; that his sin stood connected, in the 
government of God, with the moral character of his posterity ; and 
that too, in a sense in which the sin of no other parent stands 
connected with the moral character of his offspring. ‘This is to 
acknowledge Adam as the representative of the future race. If 
any theologian “ has held and taught” any thing contrary to these 
positions, let him be named and exposed. Let it be shown, that 
the proper tribunals in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches are not ready to depose lim. But let not the church 
be alarmed, by the continued peal of charges, which apply to no- 
body, or toa mere man of straw. This beating the air, in the- 
ology, is not the thing for the present day. We want something 
tangible,—something definite. 

What, then, has been said on this subject, which has excited so 
much alarm, ‘and led these “ Act and Testimony” brethren to 
charge, by way of sweeping inference no doubt, the error recorded 
above, upon certam other members of the Presbyterian church ? 
Two things have been denied. One is, that the posterity of 
Adam were actual partakers (parficipes criminis,) in his trans- 
gression ; and the other, that his posterity receive sin as a constitu- 
tional or physical inheritance. But to deduce the sentiment 
alledged, from these denials, is indeed to draw an inference “ with 
acart-rope.” Let us examine these two points. There are 
many who deny, that we had any actual participation in the sin 
of Adam; and it is to be hoped, that the time has not come, 
when this position is deemed heretical. If so, common-sense is 
heresy. But is this all that is meant by the charge i in the ** Act 
and Testimony”? If I thought so, I should acknowledge the fact 
at once, and justify the sentiment there condemned as erroneous. 
If in asserting, that there are some men who hold, “ that we have 
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no more to do with the first sin of Adam, than with the sins of 
any other parent,’ ” they mean only to say, that some men hold, 
that we did not commit, in the eye of the law, “the first sin of 
Adam,” any more than we committed “the sins of any other 
parent,” —then the charge is a very harmless one; and no one, 
in the exercise of his unshattered powers, would refuse to subscribe 
to it. It has been “ held and taught,” and no doubt will be, till the 
end of time, “ that our relation to Adam” was not of such a nature, 
that we, as moral agents, in view of the preceptive demand of the 
law, and subject, in case of transgression, to its penalty, did so 
violate that law, in the act of Adam, and did so sin in that viola- 
tion, as to be held criminal for that act, and justly liable to the eternal 
curse of God. Every part of this proposition applies to Adam ; 
but will any one apply it to his unborn posterity? He was a 
moral agent under law ; he did, by his own act, violate that law; 
he was personally criminal for that violation; and the law might 
justly inflict its penalty upon him. But where is the individual, 
who is willing to subscribe the affirmative of all this, as a part of 
his creed, in relation to the unborn posterity of Adam? You can 
find no such man. With respect to the other point to which | have 
adverted, it has been denied, that “ our relation to Adam” was of 
such a nature, that his “first sin’ so changed the constitutional 
powers and physical organization of his posterity, that they receive 
sin from him as a hereditary evil, and that they are both criminal 
in the judgment of the law, and justly liable to eternal death for 
this inheritance, PREVIOUS TO MORAL AGENCY, or the act of sin 
on their part. ‘These are the things which are “held and taught;” 
but do they constitute the charge, or any part of it, as stated in the 
“ Act and Testimony”? Far from it. ‘There is no relationship 
between them. But more of this, when “ amputation” shall come 
under review. 

The next particular which demands notice, under this head, is 
the fifth in order, in the ‘* Act and Testimony,” and is thus stated : 


* Regeneration. That man’s regeneration is his own act; that it 
consists merely in the change of our governing purpose, whi ich change 
we must ourselves produce.’ 


This allegation, as to the main points which it involves, is as 
groundless as the former. If the sentiment, that ‘ man’s regene- 
ration is his own act,” is “ held and taught’’ by any class of theo- 
logians, it certainly is not by that class to which it is attributed. 
Mr. Duffield’s book on regeneration, where we might expect, from 
the representations of the exclusive orthodox, to find every thing 
heretical on this subject, contains no such sentiment. And we 
have a declaration from his pen, of a later date, that he holds 


no such doctrine. ‘The Christian Spectator has pointedly con- 
Vou. VU. 21 
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demned this sentiment in repeated instances. This term (re- 
generation,) is a complex one, and denotes not merely a change of 
heart, but the exercise of divine power, by which that change is 
secured. It is not, then, a correct use of the term, to drop the 
latter idea, and speak of regeneration, as merely giving God the 
affections. ‘he scriptures,. accordingly, nowhere make it the 
duty of men to regenerate themselves, but command them simply, 
‘ Make you a new heart and a new spirit.’” vol. vi. p. 151. Why 
do not these brethren, then, in making their charge, name the man 
who has promulgated this doctrine, and cite chapter and verse of his 
book, where it stands recorded? Or is this statement a compound 
of their own, made up for the occasion, without any regard to the 
original connection and qualifications of the words used? Or is it 
an «inference which the writer or writers expressly disclaim ? These 
are questions which the subscribers of this document ought to an- 
swer at the bar of the christian public. Will they, as candid and 
honest men, do it? 

But what do those theologians, who are accused of heresy, be- 
lieve, respecting regeneration, from which the above allegation has 
been formed? And on this point, some things are denied, and some 
affirmed, which may not comport with the views of the ‘“‘ Act and 
Testimony” brethren: but which, at the same time, do not imply the 
doctrine they have alledged and condemned. In relation tothe nature 
of regeneration, as a subjective change, the moderate Calvinists deny, 
that itis, in any sense, a physical change. It does not consist in the 
creation of any new faculties, in an alteration of the constitutional 
powers, nor in the removal of any physical obliquities or defects. 
They affirm, that this change is wholly moral. It is a change in 
the disposition, or in the habitual and permanent voluntary state 
of the mind. Educated in the school of Edwards, they use the 
words “will” and “ voluntary,” to denote not merely individual 
acts of choice, but all those permanent states of mind which in- 
volve the idea of preference. ‘They say, therefore, with Dr. 
Strong, of Hartford, who will not be accused of heresy, ‘ that a 
holy will is a holy heart,’—that a temper, disposition, taste, or 
relish, which is right or wrong, mean hy same as a heart or wall 
that is right or wrong.” Sermons, i. p. 103. It is in this sense, 
that they consider the change in regeneration to be a change of 
“ will,” or “ purpose;” in other words, a change of that moral dis- 
position, or heart, which: constitutes the man. As such a disposi- 
tion (so far as it operates) controls or governs the individual acts 
of choice, they sometimes call it the “ governing purpose” of the 
soul ; and they use these words with the express design of marking 
it as a disposition or permanent affection, and not a mere transito- 
ry evercise of the will, as the High-Hopkinsians represent it. Un- 
derstood in this sense, there is surely. nothing heretical in the ex- 
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pression. But more on this point, in its proper place. As to 
divine influence in regeneration, while they strenuously maintain 
it, as a cardinal doctrine of the gospel, they deny, that man is 
so acted upon in this change, as to cease for a moment to 
be amoral agent, or to lose his intellectual or moral activity. The 
fruits of the Spirit,—the direct results of His operation,—are de- 
clared in the scriptures to be “love,” “ faith,” etc. ; actions of the 
human soul, which, of course, is not a mere recipient, but active, 
while acted upon, in the production of these results. ‘The words 
of Edwards, in short, express their views. ‘* God produces all, and 
we act all. For that is what he produces, viz., our own acts. 
The effect itself is our acr and our vuty.” A stil higher au- 
thority has said, YE have purified your souls in obeying the truth, 
through the Spirit.” How could the union of human and divine 
agency, in regeneration, be more expressly declared ? 

I have said, there is no heresy in the declaration, that regeneration 
is “‘achange of the governing purpose,” if we recollect, that by go- 
verning purpose is meant moral disposition, and that this is a volun- 
tary state of mind, as described above. For if regeneration is nota 
change of an habitual, voluntary state of mind, in what does it consist? 
There are but two other things which can be supposed ; and these 
may here be brought to the test. One is a change of the individual 
exercises of the soul : ; and the other, a change of some nameless 
constitutional substratum, either mental or corporeal, which forms 
the basis of good and bad moral exercises. On the first supposi- 
tion, every successive act of holiness, through life, would be re- 
generation ; and a person, in order to get to heaven, would need to 
be regenerated millions of times. According to this theory, 
there could be no other connection between the first and any sub- 
sequent act of holiness, than what was secured by some extrane- 
ous power or influence. ‘This does not comport with the teaching 
of the bible. ‘*A good man, out of the good treasure of the 
heart, bringeth forth good things.” ‘This is sound doctrine, 
and good philosophy. On the second supposition, regeneration 
would be a physical change. Place this substratum where you 
please, in mind or body, in intellect or heart ; refer it to what 
origin you please,—whether it come immediately from the hand of 
God, or descended from Adam, as a natural or physical inheri- 
tance ; if it is something which lies back of moral action ; some- 
thing with which man has nothing to do, either in originating or 
cherishing ; if it is entirely distinct from volition or choice, then 
sin isa physical existence, and regeneration is a physical change. 
Establish this, and the whole system of moral obligation is de- 
molished at a blow. Man would be no more bound to love God, 
than he would be to make discoveries in the natural world, be- 
yond the sphere and scope of his five senses, till a sixth were 
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superadded by creative power. As to the allegation in the “ Act 
and Testimony,” that this “change we ourselves must produce,” 
I repeat the remark, that it is not correct. Divine truth, and the 
power of God, are both concerned in this change. ‘ Of his own 
will begat he us, with the word of truth.” It is only when con- 
sidered subjectively, that this change is represented as an act of 
man’s own will. And this, President Davies , who will hardly be 
denounced as a heretic, expressly teaches. ‘* Coming to Christ,” 
says he “is anact of the will; and, therefore, to will it heartily, 
is to perform the act.” Witherspoon says, “ Regeneration con- 
sists in a supreme desire to glorify God, anda preference of his 
favor to every other enjoyment.”* So too, Dickinson declares, 
that the change wrought by the Spirit, is merely a change in the 
will, through an operation on the understanding. “ He (the Spirit) 
does but give them a true discovery, a realizing view, and power- 
ful impression, of what is best for them; and ‘that necessarily de- 
termines their cHoIcEr.”’+ 

Let us hear the testimony against prevailing “ errors,” a little 
farther. 


‘ Divine Influence: That God cannot exert such an influence on the 
minds of men, as shall make it certain, that they will choose and act in 
a particular manner, without destroying their moral agency ; and that, 
in a moral system, God could not prevent the existence of sin, or the 
present amount of sin, however much he might desire it.’ 


This proposition, as here presented, nobody, certainly, who is 
‘concerned with the present controversy, believes. For what is 


the doctrine here charged, as “held andtaught”? Nothing short 


of this, that God cannot, without destroying human agency, exert 
any influence, of any kind, on the minds of men, which shall 
render their actions certain! Now, where shall we look for the 
very extraordinary heretics who maintain this opinion ?—who not 
only deny, that God can renew the hearts of men by his Spirit, 
but can even influence them by motives, or direct them by his 

rovidence ; and whothus shut him out from the government of the 
world which he has made? I need not say, that Dr. Beecher, Mr. 
Duffield, Mr. Barnes, and Dr. ‘Taylor, reject such a sentiment with 
abhorrence. If there are any men in this country, who “ hold and 
teach” the doctrine of God’s electing purpose and distinguishing 
grace, in the salvation of sinners, these are the men. It is a 
melancholy exhibition of party violence, that such men should be 
directly pointed at, ina solemn “ Act and Testimony,” as main- 
taining opinions which not only subvert the doctrines of grace, 
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which their whole lives have been employed to support; but 
opinions which would set aside all prayer to God, respecting the 
conduct of his dependent creatures, and reduve his moral go- 
vernment to a mere name. 

What, then, is the sentiment aimed at, by the “ Act and Testi- 
mony’ ” beothven ?—for there is always something out of which the 
wildest misrepresentation is framed. It is simply this, that man, 
as a moral agent, has power to choose ether way, in every act : 
volition ; and that whatever influence may be exerted by God, 
secure a particular act of choice, it is not an influence which a 
prives him of power to the contrary choice. No Presbyterian, 
certainly, can charge this sentiment with heresy, for it is unequivo- 
cally expressed in ‘the Confession of Faith. ‘The Westminster di- 
vines say, in the article on decrees, that “the liberty or contin- 
gency of second causes, is not taken away, (by the doctrine,) but 
rather established.” Dr. ‘T'wiss, prolocutor of that body, states, 
in explanation of the term contingency : ‘“* Whereas we see some 
things come to pass necessarily, some contingently, so God hath 
ordained, that all things shall come to pass, but necessary things, 
necessarily, and contingent things, contingently, that is avordably, 
and with a possibility of not coming to pass. For every univer- 
sity scholar knows this to be the notion of contingency.” It is 
happy, that we have such authority for the meaning of the word 
contingency, in this article; and if we introduce this definition, 
the Confession will read, that liberty, or the power of second 
causes, (dependent agents,) to avoww the choice or act decreed, is 
not taken away by any influence which God uses to accomplish 
his decrees. hat, then, shall we say of the article on the “ Gos- 
pel,” (XX) which speaks of the work of the Holy Ghost, as 
“irresistible” ? If we would not make one part of the Confession 
contradict another, we must say, with Dr. Woods, of Andover, that 
the term irresistible has been used by Calvinists, not in an absolute, 
but a relative sense ; not with reference to the power, but the fact 
of resistance in the case supposed. ‘In a manner like this,” he 
says, “‘ we are always understood, when we speak of an irresistible 
or overpowering argument.” ‘ When we say, that influence 
(the Spirit’s) is irresistible and overpowering, our meaning is 
that the disease of the soul, though very powerful and stubborn, 
7s made to yield to the merciful agency of the great physician,— 
_that the remedy becomes effectual.”* It is a remarkable fact, 
that the whole chapter on the Gospel was struck out of the Con- 
fession, before it was adopted by our Presbyterian church,—solely, 
as it would seem, for the purpose of excluding this unfortunate 
phrase, “irresistible grace.” 


? 
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Let us now consider the remaining part of the proposition. It 
declares, that many * hold and teach,’ ’ «that, in a moral system, 
God could not prevent the existence of sin, or the present amount 
of sin, however much he might desire it.” 1 know of no man, in 
the Presbyterian church, or out of it, who has ventured to affirm 
this. It is obvious, however, what has led to the charge ; anda 
simple statement of the real opinion aimed at, will show its flagrant 
injustice. ‘There are, then, “many” who maintain, that God does 
not decree the existence of sin, as essential to the perfection of 
the universe. ‘They do this, in opposition to certain metaphysical 
writers, who insist, that sin is “ the necessary means of the great- 
est good,” and was chosen by God, in this character, as preferable 
to holiness, in its stead ;_ a doctrine on which Smith, in bis “ Illus- 
trations of the Divine Government,” has rested his system of Univer- 
salism, and which has been lately inculeated in the Evangelical 
Magazine, the organ of the East-Windsor divines. This doc- 
trine has been strenuously opposed by Dr. ‘Taylor, of New-Haven, 
and as publicly condemned by Dr. Green, of Philadelphia. It 
has never found its way into the Presbyterian church, unless in 
the person of a few individuals, who hold it in common with the 
doctrine, that “ men ought to be willing to be damned ;” and who 
were formerly treated as heretics, by the old-school divines, what- 
ever alliances may have been found convenient at a later period. 
But it is see to some extent, in lsithitivettnitaatnal and Dr. Taylor, 


“It is aaah in its full aad and most deformed features, in a 'Thanks- 
giving Sermon, by the Rev. Charles Simmons, pastor of the Hebron church, in 
Attleborough and Seekonk, published in the New-England Telegraph, of Jan- 
uary 7, 1s: 35. As it has been denied, that such a doctrine has been maintained 
by any of the New-England clergy, we will make a few extracts from the above 
mentioned discourse. The text is, Rom. vi. 16, from which the preacher lays 
down the following proposition : 

“ Saints have reason to thank God, that they have been the servants of sin."’ In 
explaining the text, he says, ‘ The meaning of the apostle is doubtless this: that 
christians ought to praise ‘and thank God, for causing them to have been the ser- 
vants of sin; not for its own sake, but because it is the occasion of a greater ulti- 
mate good to them, and to the universe, than could otherwise exist.” The fol- 
lowing is from one of the reasons assigned : ** Saints will also have an experimen- 
tal acquaintance with the nature of sin and misery, and the peculiar feelings of 
depraved and totally sinful creatures, under the various instructions of Provi- 
dence, which seraphs will never have, which will give them one important 
advant: ge over ange sIs;"? “they will forever see the glorious displays of the di- 
vine perfection, which sin will occasion. This will be their highest source of 
instruction.’ In consequence of such means of knowledge and happiness, it is 
remarked, that the saints will probably be raised ‘ unspeakably above angels, so 
that the last shall be first, and so that the seraphs will eventually become mere 
dwarfs to the saints, in heavenly felicity.”’ Some of the preacher’s inferences are 
the foliowing. ‘ Sinners are bound to thank and praise him (God) that they have thus 
far been the servants of sin.” “ We may conclude, that he (God) has exerted a 
“positive and efficient agency, in the production of sin in the world.”” ‘ We have 
reason to thank Him, that ihe fallen angels, and some of mankind, will be the 
servants of sin forever.” Another deduction, and the last which we shall quote, 
is in these words: “We may justly conclude, that God will not accept the thank- 
offerings, prayers, praises, and religious services, of those who refuse to thank 
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in opposing it, has been met with this objection: ‘* On what possi- 
ble ground but this, could God have permitted the existence of sin ? 
He might have excluded all sin from a moral system. How then, 
could he permit its existence, except as a means of greater good, 
than would result from universal holiness?” ‘To this, which was felt 
to be an unanswerable objection, Dr. ‘Taylor replied, by calling on 
the objector to prove, what he had taken for granted, as the foun- 
dation of his argument, viz., that God could, by moral influence, have 
entirely excluded sin from the universe. He did not affirm the con- 
trary,—viz., that ‘ God could not,”—as represented in the “ Act 
and Testimony,” which obviously points to his opinion on this subject. 
He simply demanded, that the objector should prove his premises, 
before he urged his conclusions. And it is solely for having made 
this claim,—the acknowledged right of every reasoner,—that he, 
and those who think with him, have been branded as denying, that 
God has power to prevent sin in a moral system. His question 
has been turned into an assertion; though he has repeatedly and 
solemnly declared, that he had asserted nothing of the kind,—that 
he wished to take no positive ground on sucha subject, or decide af- 
firmatively, why sin exists. He has declared, that the only object of 
a reasoning on this point, has been to oppose the doctrine, that sin 
s “the necessary means of the greatest good ;” and that, if this doc- 
at is given up, he has we theory to maintain, as to the origin of 
evil, but can freely say, ‘‘ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good 
in thy sight.” Such are the circumstances under which the “ Act 
and 'T'estimony” repeats this flagrant misrepresentation, (which has 
been a hundred times exposed,) for the sake of perpetuating dis- 
sensions in the Presbyterian church. As to the question of moral 
evil, the signers of this document will certainly say, that s¢v is the ob- 
ject of God’s abhorrence ; that he forbids, in every instance, its per- 
petration ; that he does not prefer its existence to its opposite, holi- 
ness; and that he is doing all he can, consistently with the various 
and complicated interests of the universe, to counteract its influence, 
and repair the ills it has done. Sin he forbids and hates ; and neither 
for its own sake, nor for the sake of the good he may educe from it, 
does he ever prefer it to holiness in its stead. But no finite mind can 
say, what interests of the moral system might be disturbed, were 
any other divine influence, either in nature or degree, than is now 











and praise him, in the sense of the text, that they ave been the serrants of sin. 
The text is the nature of a positive divine precept, as if the apostle had said, 
‘ Render thanks to God, that ye were the servants of sin.’”’ After this, we trust 
no one will deny, that the doctrine, that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good, is maintained by the High-Hopkinsians of New- -England, and the pro- 
priety of Dr. Taylor's opposition to such a doctrine. We here see , that, although 
some may refuse to admit this legitimate and revolting cons¢ que nee, there are 
others, who have logical consistence y enough, openly to declare, that men ought 
to thank God for all the sins they have ever committed. Ep. 
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in operation, exerted upon moral agents. What more than this, 
have the men whom they stigmatize, affirmed ? 

The last particular I shall notice, under this head, is stated in 
the following words : 


©‘ Atonement.—That Christ’s sufferings were not truly and properly 
_ 4 § y 
Vicarious.’ 


A few remarks only, on this point, are demanded. ‘The impu- 
tations here made, are unjust in the extreme. They apply to the 
Unitarian, but not to a single man for whom they were designed. 
‘The accusation is slanderous. ‘The “sufferings” of Jesus Christ 
not ‘‘ vicarious”! ‘The whole class of theologians, to a man, who 
are intended to be embraced in this sweeping denunciation, have 
always, publicly and fearlessly, avowed and defended the vicarious 
character of Christ’s sacrifice. ‘There has never been a dissenting 
voice,—a discordant note,—on this subject. ‘They do indeed dis- 
card the ultra, or antinomian construction of this doctrine; but is 
this the denial of its nature? It was never so intended. But 
what do the men, who are branded as heretics in the Presbyterian 
church, believe, concerning the atonement made by Jesus Christ ? 
They do not believe, that the Son of God literally sustained the 
identical penalty of the law, which is eternal death, for the human 
race, or for any definite portion of the race. But is this a denial 
of the vicarious nature of his death? By no means. They be- 
lieve, that his person was substituted in the place of the sinner, 
and that his “ sufferings” were substituted in the place of the 
sinner’s punishment. Here is even more substitution than is con- 
tended for, on the opposite side of the question,—a substituted 
person, and substituted sufferings,—while on the other part, it is 
contended, that we have, in the gospel scheme, only a substituted 
person, and literal punishment. But how can a difference of 
opinion, on this point, affect the ‘‘ vicarious” nature of the Savior’s 
death? ‘This matter is so clear, that it would be a waste of time to 
discuss it. I beg leave to finish what I have to say, on this _par- 
ticular, by an extract from a writer, who is probably included in 
the foregoing sentence of condemnation, for he is one of the re- 
puted heretics. ‘ ‘The atonement was a substitute for the inflic- 
tion of the penalty of the law, or the sufferings of Christ were a 
substitute for the punishment of sinners. In the case of all 
believers, (and such only will be saved,) the misery which 
Christ endured, is the real and only ground of their release ;_be- 
cause without these sufferings, or the atonement, there could have 
been no pardon or grace for sinners. He suffered what was ne- 
cessary to be endured, i in order to bring rebels within the reach of 
mercy. ‘Thus, in the administration of the divine government, 
the sufferings of Christ come in the place of the eternal condem- 
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nation of every ransomed soul, that is, of every penitent and be- 
lieving sinner. ‘This is vicarious suffering. It is the suffering 
of Christ, j in the place of the endless suffering of the sinner.” 

3. I shall now consider the three remaining charges of error, 
made in the “ Act and ‘Testimony ,” and undertake to show, that 
they may be sustained against a large proportion of the Presby- 
terian church. They relate to “native depravity,” “ imputa- 
tion,” and “ability.” The first two present but one topic of dis- 
cussion. ‘The reader will take the whole statement in connection. 


‘ Native depravity: That there is no such thing as original sin ; that 
infants come into the world as perfectly fiee from. corruption of nature, 
as Adam was ponte he was created ; that by original oa. nothing more 
is meant than the fact, that all the posterity of Adam, though born en- 
tirely free from moral ee filement, will always begin to sin, when they 
begin to exercise moral agency, and that this fact is somehow connect- 
ed with the fall of Adam.’ 

‘Imputation: That the doctrine of imputed sin, and imputed 
righteousness, is a novelty, and is nonsense.’ 


The first of these propositions runs so near upon the borders of 
a contradiction, that it requires some metaphysical acumen to say, 
whether it does or does not, in one place, cross the line. The 
best analysis may be effected by the process of inversion ; and 
then it will read thus: “ By ortginal sin, nothing more is meant, 
than the fact, that all the posterity of Adam” will “ always begin 
to sin, when they begin to exercise moral ; agency ;” and yet “ there 
is NO SUCH THING as ortginal sin”! But to wave this, — What 
are the matters in dispute, between the opposing parties, with 
regard to “ native depravity,” and ‘ imputation”? The whole 
debate may be narrowed down to a small compass. The 
brethren who are charged with heresy, deny, that the posterity 
of Adam were in such a sense one with him, that they were 
criminal for his “ first sin.” Imputation, in this sense, was held 
by Edwards. 'Take his own words : “ ‘The sin of the apostasy is not 
theirs, merely because God imputes it to them ; but it is truly and 
properly theirs, and on that ground God i imputes it to them.” The 
Westminster divines accord with this view of the subject. All 
that descend from Adam by “ ordinary generation, sinned 1n him, 
and fell with him, in his first transgression.” Calvin and Tur- 
retin, and a host of others, of the old Calvinistic school, maintain 
the same positions.+ Now this view of original sin, ee imputa- 
tion, the persons of whom I am speaking, reject. And so do the 
conductors of the Bisiican Rererrory, at Princeton, who declare 
unequivocally, “ that Adam’s first act of transgression” was “ not 


* Beman on the Atonement, pp. 50, 51. 
| For proof that l'urretin, and Owen, did hold this doctrine, as Edwards did, 
see Christian Spectator, for 1831, p. 497 
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strictly and properly that of his descendants, (for those not yet 
born could not perform an act,) but interpretatively or by imputa- 
tion.” ‘They also declare, that ‘the ill-desert of one man cannot 
be transferred to another ;” that the imputation they teach, “ does 
not imply a transfer of moral acts, or moral character, but the 
opposite of Remission.” In these statements, they have wholly 
abandoned the old doctrine of imputation, though they seek to re- 
tainthe name. ‘That doctrine was, (as Edwards truly states,) that 
the imputation was founded on our participation in Adam’s sin. 
This the Princeton brethren deny. Adam’s first transgression, 
they say, “ was not strictly and properly that of his descendants.” 
The sin of the apostasy was truly and properly theirs, say Ed- 
wards and the rest. ‘The sin is theirs, only as it is ‘ considered” 
or “reckoned” theirs, say the Princeton brethren. No, replies 
Edwards, it is so “ considered” or “reckoned,” because it ts truly 
and properly theirs, and “ is not theirs merely because God imputes 
it to them.” A more palpable contradiction cannot exist; and 
though the term may be‘retained, the thing intended by the doc- 
trine of imputation, is utterly set aside. As to the substitute for 
the doctrine, offered by the Princeton brethren, that Adam’s sin is 
fastened on lis descendants, ‘ interpretatively,” when they had no 
share in its commission, merely by its being ‘* considered” or ‘ reck- 
oned” theirs, we leave it to the common-sense of mankind to pro- 
nounce on such asentiment. ‘ Will not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?”’ Can a righteous God impute moral turpitude which does 
not exist? 

There is another view of the subject, which is equally a 
departure from the old doctrine, and is, if possible, liable 
to still greater objections. It is this:—that the descendants 
of Adam are punished for his sin, while yet neither the act it- 
self, nor yet its moral turpitude, belongs to them, or was trans- 
ferred to them. © Edwards, Owen, Turretin, and other Calvinistic 
divines, saw the incongruity of punishing a moral being, before he 
was criminal, that is, before he had done any thing worthy of 
stripes ; and hence it was, that they contrived the scheme of 
imputation, which made the posterity sinful, by their participation 
in Adam’s transgression. ‘This point established, and all is clear. 
The acute mind of Edwards saw this; and he laid an ample 
foundation. Of the posterity of Adam, he says, ‘The sin of the 
apostasy” —‘ is truly and properly theirs.’ ‘The person who 
can subscribe to this, can consistently say, that they are punished 
for that sin. But who maintains this position now? I do not say, 
there are none; but our Princeton brethren are not of this class. 
They cannot subscribe to Edwards’ view of imputation; and Ed- 
wards, no doubt, had good reasons for rejecting theirs. They 
do not believe, that moral beings can commit sin, hundreds and 
thousands of years before they have an existence ; or that a sin thus 
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committed by another, can be so imputed to them, as to render 
them the subjects of personal ill-desert, or moral turpitude ; and 
he could not admit the theory, that it is right to punish a moral 
being, tll he is personally a sinner, or till he is criminal, in the esti- 
mation of some law which he has violated. And so far as these 
trains of thought are concerned, I agree with both of them ; but, 
on the other hand, | reject so much of the theory of Edwards, as 
makes the sin and criminality of Adam, the sin and criminality 
of his posterity; and so much of the theory of the Prince- 
ton brethren, as admits of punishment, without personal /l- 
desert. If this were not a very grave subject, one would be 
almost provoked to smile, at the deep shade of mystery which is 
often thrown around this discussion, by a strange and unauthorized 
use of terms. Gui/t is employed to denote mere liability to pun- 
ishment : and hence a man may be guilty, and not criminal; and 
be justly punished, without any moral turpitude. ‘This use of 
terms is adapted to bewilder and mislead; and in any thing else 
than theology, it would not be tolerated. If writers will s say, that 
the gudlt, and not the criminality, of Adam’s ‘first sin,” is im- 
puted to his posterity, as some do, they ought to define guilt, not 
liability to punishment, but subjection to suffering ; because the 
law cannot punish m such circumstances. Punishment pre-sup- 
poses ill-desert, or guz/t, in the proper sense of the term. Re- 
move this peculiarity in phraseology, and what is there left in the 
doctrine of imputation, as defended in the Bisticat Repertory, 
to which Mr. Barnes, Mr. Duffield, and Dr. 'Taylor, would not sub- 
scribe ? A brief creed of union would run thus: * We believe, that 
Adam’s first sin was so imputed or reckoned to his posterity, that they 
are guilty (not meaning criminal, but lable to puntshment,) for that 
act. N. B. By punishment, we mean, not the infliction of penal- 
iy, for the actual violation of law, but subjection to certain * con- 
sequences,” which, in the divine constitution, would follow the 
first sin of Adam.’ 

It is matter of deep regret, that the author or subscribers of 
the “ Act and Testimony,” have not given us an explanation of 
some of the terms they have employed in this production. Take 
aspecimen. What is meant by the expression, “ born entirely 
free from moral defilement,” as applied to the posterity of Adam ? 
Such expressions may do to gallop ov er, but will they do to re- 
flect upon? What is “ moral defilement” ? Can it be any thing 
else, than the result of sinning? Does any thing morally defile a 
person, but an act of sin? Does “moral defilement” ever attach 
to any thing but a moral agent? ‘There are but three possible 
constructions of which this language eis susceptible. It must mean, 
either, that children, before they are born, commit actual sin, which 
superinduces ‘ moral defilement ;” or, that the sin of Adam was 
“ truly and properly THEIRS,” according to Edwards ; or they mean 
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by ‘moral defilement,’ nothing more nor less than physical depra- 
vity. ‘The first, that is, actual sin anterior to birth, they probably do 
not mean. ‘lhis would be pushing moral discoveries somewhat far- 
ther than has ever been attempted in this couatry. It would be more 
adventurous than the undertaking of a learned divine, of the pre- 
sent day, who endeavored to prove, that children are actual trans- 
gressors from the moment of their birth. Do they mean the se- 
cond? ‘That is, that the posterity of Adam so “ sinned in him,” 
that his sin “ is tre/y and properly theirs,” and they are the sub- 
jects of “ moral defilement” from this act of ‘participation, on their 
part, long before they were born? ‘This view of imputation and 
original sin, | have already shown, is contrary to common-sense, 
and the Biblical Repertory ; and here 1 am_ willing to leave it. 
Do they mean to have us understand the expression, ‘ mo- 
ral defilement,” in the third sense? Do they mean physical 
depravity? And is it heresy to deny this? Ifthis is what they 
intend, they ought not to call it ‘* mora! defilement.” If it is 
something that exists previous to moral agency ; something with 
which the choice or volition of the agent has nothing to do; 
something born with, or inherent in, the original constitutional 
powers ; then it is not “ :moral defilement,” and it is unphilosophi- 
cal to call it by this name. Edwards, who has never been accu- 
sed of heresy, and whose notions respecting the connection of 
Adam and his posterity, c corresponded much more nearly with those 
of the old Calvinists cn this point, than a large proportion of the re- 
puted orthodox in the Presbyterian church, believed in_ no other 
‘¢moral defilement” before actual sin, than that which he sup- 
posed was contracted by our oneness with Adam, and our par- 
ticipation, from this connection, in his sin. He never evinced 
any leaning towards physical depravity. He teaches, that the 
posterity of Adam, previous to moral agency, are “sinners only 
by the one act or offense of Adam.” Edwards believed in “ moral 
defilement,”’ previous to actual sin; but those who deny, that 
the posterity of Adam are criminal for his act, as the orthodox 
at Princeton do, must deny “moral defilement,”’ or original sin, 
in this sense. 

What then do these “ Act and Testimony” brethren mean by 
the phrase, “moral defilement”? Have they any clear and 
definite idea of the import of their own language? Do they mean 
the personal criminality of Adam’s posterity for his act, or the 
existence of something in the constitution of the soul, which is 
sinful, and justly merits the curse of the Jaw of God, previous 
to moral agency? Or, in still plainer terms, do the posterity of 
Adam, or infants, anterior to moral agency, deserve damnation for 
another’s sin, or for their constitutional or physical structure ? 
Probably very few, in our day, can be found, who would be wil- 
ling to subscribe the affirmative of these propositions. 
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What, then, is the re ge of this loud and peeree cry of 
heresy, respecting original si If it relates to the dental of im pu- 
tation, as maintained by Calvin, Owen, the Westminster divines, and 
Edwards, then the brethren at Princeton are heretics ; for they 
tell us, that their doctrine ‘ includes neither the idea of any mys~ 
terious union of the human race with Adam, so that Ais sin ts 
strictly and properly ¢hezrs, nor that of a transfer of a moral cha- 
racter.” If it relates to the denial of physical sin, previous to 
moral agency, then Edwards was a heretic. Now, if neither of these 
doctrines is essential to an orthodox creed, as the above references 
abundantly establish, then how can it be proved, that a man isa 
heretic, merely because he rejects them? What, then, is the 
thing (not the name) contended for? Why are plain men so much 
alarmed, when they hear, that the doctrine of original sin is given 
up? Not because they have any attachment to the old doctrine of 
imputation. Not that they are anxious to make out, that man is 
a sinner, in the very structure and constitution of iis soul. ‘These 
theories were invented, to account for what is a great sc riptura| truth, 
the thing really aimed at in the doctrine of original sin, viz., that 
Adam’s sin fixed the character of his posterity ; and that the cer- 
tainty of human transgression arises, not mercly from outward cir- 
cumstances, but also from the soul itself. Now these truths are not 
given up by the men denounced in the Act and Testimony. ‘They 
hold, that the bible reveals them ; and that the belief of them is fun- 
damental. But the modus operands of Adam’s first sin, in fixing 
and forming the character of his unborn posterity, is another thing, 
and is not revealed. By one man’s disobedience MANY WERE 
MADE SINNERS.” Here the bible leaves it. And here we ought 
to be willing to leave it. Let not those, then, who, in common 
with Edwards, reject the notion of physical depravity, and, 
common with the Brstican Rerertory, the theory of a senator 
of moral qualities, be charged, on this sccount, with rejecting these 
great scriptural facts. They consider Adam, in the way mentioned 
above, as the representative of his race; that his sin determined 
their future character ; that not a shadow of uncertainty rested 
upon this fact; and that all this is acccomplished, in the govern- 
ment of God, without making the posterity of Adam, previous to 
moral agency, the subjects of criminality and punishment, either 
for what their first father did, or for what became a part of their 
constitutional existence, as his posterity. With the above quali- 
fications, they also believe, that there is a ground of certainty in 
the human soul, as well as from the action ‘of extraneous causes, 
that every child of Adam will begin to sin, as soon as he com- 
mences moral agency, and, unless prevented by the grace of God, 
continue this course through an endless existence. ‘These are the 
great facts aimed at in the doctrine of original sin. All the rest is 
mere theory. And when I said, that the statement in the “ Act 
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and ‘Testimony’ was a theological caricature, I said so, because that 
document keeps back the vital point now stated, viz., that the 
men denounced, hold, as firmly as their opposers, the two great 
facts mentioned above, and which constitute all, that has ever 
given any real importance to the doctrine of original sin. 

What has now been said of the doctrine of imputed sin, is 
equally applicable to that of imputed righteousness. ‘There are 
‘‘many” who reject the doctrine, as taught by the old divines, and 
and among them are the conductors of the the Brsiuica Rerer- 
rory. ‘hey maintain, that the righteousness of Christ is not, truly 
and properly, that of the believer; that it is simply constdered, 
or reckoned to be his; and, that this is all that is meant by impu- 
tation. As I appealed to Edwards, in the former case, I shall 
now go to Owen, for proof, that these views are a total departure 
from the old doctrine. ‘ Imputare includes an act, antecedent 
unto this accounting or esteeming a-thing to belong unto another.” 
“*'T’o be reputed righteous, and to have righteousness imputed, 
differ as cause and effect. F or, that a man be reputed righteous, 
that is judged or esteemed so to be, there must be a real foun- 
dation of that reputation, or it is a mistake, and not a right judg- 
ment; as aman may be reputed to be wise, when he is a fool.” ete. 
«‘ Wherefore to impute righteousness unto one who hath none of his 
own, is not to repute him to be righteous who is indeed unright- 
eous, but is to communicate a righteousness unto bim, that he may 
rightly and justly be esteemed, judged, or reputed righteous.”* 
I may appeal to your pages, (v ol. iii. p. 501,) for decisive evi- 
dence, that ‘Turretin held the doctrine in the same way. ‘The 
only difference, then, between the Princeton brethren, and those 
aimed at in the “ Act and ‘Testimony,” is, that while both reject 
the thing originally meant by imputation, the former retain the 
term, and the latter drop it. But do they drop with it, the 
great scriptural doctrine, which the theory of imputed righteous- 
ness was designed to explain and support, viz., that the believer is 
Justified solely on the ground of Christ’s merits? No. They re- 
gard it as the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia. Yt was this 
doctrine which gave all its importance to the “ explanatory”’ one 
of imputed righteousness ; and I say, in this case, as in that of 
original sin, it is a theological caricature, to represent men as re- 
nouncing a belief in imputed righteousness, without adding, that 
they maintain, with unshaken attachment, the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by the merits of Christ alone. 

Let us now consider, briefly, the remaining error charged in the 
‘“¢ Act and ‘Testimony.”’ 

‘ Ability: That the impenitent sinner is by nature, and independent of 
the aid of the Holy sited in full possession of all the powers necessa- 


* Owen on -Imputation, 232, 933. 
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ry to a compliance with the commands of God ; and that if he labored 
under any kind of inability, natural or moral, which he could not re- 
move himself, he would be excusable for not complying with God’s will.’ 


As to the sentiment contained in the first part of this statement, 
it stands in almost the same terms in the Bisticat REPERTory, 
for July, 1831, in an article so publicly ascribed to Dr. Alexander, 
that it is not improper to refer to him by name. ‘* Man cannot be 
under obligation to do what requires powers (the very term) which 
do not belong to his nature or constitution.” p. 372. Now, 
as all men are declared, by Dr. A., to be ‘‘ under obligation” to 
obey the commands of God, of course al] are by nature “ in full pos- 
session of all the powers necessary to compliance.” ‘To refer the 
existence of these powers to the ‘aid of the Holy Spirit,” is a de- 
parture from the first principles of Calvinism; 1 1s THE PECULIAR 
AND DISTINCTIVE FEATURE OF MODERN ArmMINIANISM. ‘This con- 
demnation of the long-established doctrine, of man’s natural ability, 
this direct reference to “ gracious ability” as the true solution, is a 
striking exemplification of the remark, that extremes meet,—that 
“false Calvinism” as Andrew Fuller says, in speaking on_ this 
very subject, ‘ in its ardent desire to steer clear of Arminianism, 
is brought to agree with it.” 

As to the position, that man labors under no inability which he has 
not power to remove, (though left to himself he never will remove it,) 
this is surely no new doctrine in the Presbyterian church. Dickinson 
says, ‘¢ Let the sinner’s impotency be rightly denominated, and it 
must be called obstinacy.” ‘ Sinners, says President Davies, ‘ com- 
plain of their want of ability; but what is their inability but unwal- 
lingness?”’ ‘That this solution is the true one, we know from the 
lips of Christ himself, who, in a formal statement of the real diffi- 
culty under which the impenitent labor, says, “ Ye will not 
(od ééAsrs) Come unto me, that ye might have life.” ‘The only 
question, then, is, whether ‘ obstinacy” and “ unwillingness” are 
not things which men have power to remove. ‘That these feelings 
are so strong, in many cases, as not to be removed, we all know. 
That in one class of cases (the sinner’s opposition to God,) they 
never are removed, without the intervention of the Spirit’s influences, 
is equally certain. But have not men power to subdue obstinacy 
and unwillingness ? Who doubts this? Who ever imagined, that 
a mere increase in the strength of these feelings, while their na- 
ture remains unchanged, deprives a man of this power? ‘Take 
them, then, in their highest exercise, as in the case of Joseph’s 
brethren, who “ could not speak peaceably to him.” Have these 
men lost the power to subdue these feelings, and to love their 
brother? ‘Take them in impenitent sinners. “It is inquired,” 
says the younger Edwards, “ concerning President Edwards’ moral 
inability, whether the man who is the subject of it can remove tt? 
J answer, Yes.” Diss. on Lib. p. 18. ‘The moment you deny 
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this, you change the entire character of the sinner’s difficulty. 
It ceases to be “ obstinacy” and “ unwillingness;” it becomes a 
physical incapacity. W hether it is heresy to say, that beings la- 
boring under such an incapacity, are “ exc ‘usable for not complying 
with God's will,”’ let common-sense decide. 

4. I shall advert, with as much brevity as possible, to the 
origin of this ‘ Act and Testimony.” It purports to be, and no 
doubt i is, an honest expression of alarm, for “the purity of the 
church.” It must not be forgotten, howev er, that the term purity 
is employed somewhat technically, having no necessary connection 
with virtue or morality, but denoting a particular form or type of 
orthodoxy. In this sense, a church may be very pure, and at 
the same time, defiled by every moral abomination. It may be 
fairly questioned, whether this is a scriptural use of language. 
But this only by the by. Alarm, however, for the purity of the 
church, is only the proximate cause of this manifesto. ‘The more 
remote causes must be sought for, and may be found, elsewhere: 
some of them, in the history of the Presbyterian chureh : ; others, in 
incorrect views of creeds and confessions. ‘That there are other 
causes, than those that appear on the face of the document,— 
causes which have mingled their influence with the ostensible one, 
or, by a silent and long-continued action upon the mind, have su- 
perinduced that mental state which gave birth to this NovELTY in 
the history of an active and enterprising church, is manifest from 
the fact, that about the same shades of difference in doctrinal 
views, have existed in years that are gone by, which obtain at 
the present day. The grand feature ,—the marked type of senti- 
ment,—has been, and now is, the same. Perhaps no church 
on earth, unless the apostolic age may furnish an exception, ever 
embodied so large a number of ministers and members, who main- 
tained so great an uniformity in doctrine. This doctrine is Cal- 
vinism ; ranging, it is true, from ultra to moderate, but still, rarely, 
if ever, losing its distinctive character, or crossing that line which 
separates it from opposing systems. In relation to the ministers, 
it has not yet been proved, that one of them, in regular standing, 
(certainly not those who have been most bitterly accused of heresy, ) 
has deserted the Calvinistic basis, or platform. Nor can such a 
charge be established. 

The causes which gave existence and tangible form to this 
strange document, are principally of two classes; those which 
originate in the lowe of power, and those which stand connected 
with a perverted use of minute and extended Confessions of Faith. 

1. The love of power. This is a delicate subject, and ought 
to be touched with a cautious hand. ‘There are some facts, how- 
ever, pertaining to this point, which are so thoroughly understood, 
that it can hardly be deemed imperiinent, even by the most fas- 
tidious, to state them. Ever since the organization of the Pres- 
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byterian church in the United States, under a general assembly, 
till within a few years past, a certain form of orthodoxy, which 
has been correctly denominated Ultra-Calvinism, has held the as- 
cendency. It has been long understood, that two classes of theo- 
logians, differing on minor points, constituted the church ; those 
who embraced Calvinism, as it was, encumbered with an ancient 
mental philosophy, and those who received it with certain modi- 
fications, which have generally been adopted by the most acute 
theologians in New-England, and by Fuller and others in Great 
Britain. ‘That these two classes are found in the Presbyterian 
church, is no modern discovery. It has always been known. 
While the former class were vastly the majority, there was no 
alarm about heresy, as held by the latter class. Ministers and 
members from the New-England churches, were welcomed to the 
bosom of the Presbyterian church, and to a standing in her judica- 
tories; and so much anxiety was evinced, to induce emigrants 
from the east to the west to relinquish their congregational pre- 
dilections, and gradually, if not immediately, to adopt the presby- 
terial forms, that the celebrated Act of Union was proposed and 
sanctioned by the general assembly, in 1801. If the question 
now pending, were a simple question of orthodoxy, these admis- 
sions to the Presbyterian church could not have been encouraged 
nor permitted. Dr. Green and his associates, were as orthodox 
in 1801, as in 1830; and yet, at the former period, they sanc- 
tioned the admission of New-England recruits to the Presbyterian 
church, and at the latter period, they endeavored to exclude Mr. 
Barnes from the presbytery of Philadelphia. They can explain 
their conduct on no other principle, than the one already assigned. 
There is something else here, besides the simple dread of heresy. 
These brethren can truly say, ‘*'Tempora mutantur, et nos muta- 
mur in illis.”” 

But while New-England ministers have been admitted to full 
standing in the Presbyterian church, they have always been 
viewed with a jealous eye from a certain quarter. A deep-rooted 
and sturdy aristocracy, which may be styled the aristocracy of 
ultraism, had been growing and maturing for many years, amidst 
the circumstances recited above. ‘This aristocracy (as every thing 
human may do) felt and loved its power. ‘The effect was, that 
while all the ministers of the Presbyterian church were in equally 
good standing, and according to their own system, equally ortho- 
dox, the majority managed affairs in their own way, and often 
gave the minority too much occasion to feel, that they were 
barely tolerated in the church. Every thing went on well enough, 
while the control remained in certain hands. The majority re- 
joiced to see their church enlarged, by so many accessions from 
abroad; but the panic about heresy was immediately excited, 
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been dictation and law, in the various judicatories, foresaw, that 
the tables were about to be turned. Since the case of Mr. Barnes 
agitated the Presbyterian church throughout the United States, 
and a majority of the assembly, in 1831, were found to be in his 
favor, the cry of heresy, and the spirit of denunciation, have sha- 
ken and convulsed the church, from its center to its circumference. 
The very same men who had remained in the church for years 
unmolested, have since been publicly branded as heretics, and the 
power of the religious press has been exerted to destroy their 
influence, at home and abroad. By these and kindred efforts, 
one of the largest and most highly favored denominations in this 
country, is thrown into discord and anarchy. Here we detect 
something more than the simple love of “ purity,” or the simple 
dread of “heresy;” something anterior to the present agitaiion ; 
some causes more remote and more deeply seated, in their origin, 
than that solitary one, which is delineated upon the face of this 
document. The love of power, long cherished and indulged, has 
been ignited by a spark of jealousy ; the elements of party 
strife have been aroused and thrown into action ; and the conse- 
quences need not be told. A part of them, at least, are already 
matter of history. This document itself forms one link in an ex- 
tended chain of homogeneous events, which have existed for 
years, and acted or been acted upon, successively, both as cause 
and effect. But a more important consideration remains to be 
mentioned. 

2. The “ Act and Testimony” is much indebted for its exist- 
ence, to mistaken notions respecting minute and extended Con- 
fessions of Faith. It is a vital question, and one that ought to 
be settled,—and the peace of the church requires, that it should be 
settled in our day,—What was the intention of the framers of the 
larger and more voluminous creeds, which have been adopted by 
many Protestant churches? ‘That they are human compositions, 
all admit; and that they are of no authority, any farther than 
they are founded on the bible, is equally true. But the main 
question is this: Are these long creeds to be received, as the short 
ones are, totidem verbis, in all their parts, and in every iota of 
doctrine they embrace; or are they to be adopted, as containing 
the system of christian doctrine, in contra-distinction to all opposing 
systems? What, then, is the real animus imponentis? ‘This is 
the question now to be considered; and though attended with 
some intrinsic difficulties, and in the minds of many, forestalled 
by strong prejudices, it can be so settled, in the judgment of 
the impartial, as to put the whole matter forever to rest. As to 
the anamus : What was the intention of these long creeds, such as 
the Westminster Confession, and the Saybrook and Cambridge 
Platforms? What was the end proposed,-—the purpose to he ac- 
complished,—by them, in the respective churches, where they 
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should be adopted? Most of these confessions are sufficiently ex- 
plicit on this point. In. the Presbyterian church, a minister, or 
elder, at his ordination, is required to receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith, “as containing THE systTEM of doctrine taught 
in the holy scriptures.” Can the import of this declaration be 
misunderstood? It is certainly explicit enough for any ordinary 
understanding, without note or comment. The same may be 
affirmed of the Cambridge Platform. ‘That was received and 
adopted by the pilgrim fathers, ‘“ for substance of doctrine.” The 
expressions, “‘ system of doctrine,” and ‘ substance of doctrine,” 
are qualifying phrases, and speak for themselves; and if they 
mean any thing, they teach us, in the plain, common-sense import 
of the English language, that these formularies were to be recei- 
ved, as presenting merely the “ substance” of christian doctrine,— 
the true “system,” in distinction from all opposing systems, such 
as the Unitarian, the Pelavian and the Arminian. If this had not 
been the animus of the imposer, the real intention, the terms 
‘system’ and “substance” would never have been inserted. 
This is rendered still more certain, as to the Presbyterian 
church, by the striking departure in its terms of subscription, 
from those of the Church of Scotland, from which, in the words 
of the Brsticat Repertory, “ by far the greater portion of our 
rules and habits are derived.” Every licentiate of the Scottish 
church, is required to give his assent to the ‘‘ whole doctrine con- 
tained in the Confession,” and “ to disown all other doctrines, and 
tenets, and opinions, whatsoever, contrary to, or inconsistent with 
the foresaid Confession.” Now this isthe kind of subscription to 
the assembly’s formularies, which is contended for by many. But 
the rejection of the Scottish form, by the founders of our Presby- 
terian church, and the substitution of the phrase, ‘‘ system of doc- 
trine,” shows conclusively, that the animus, or intention of the im- 
posers, was directly the reverse. I wish it were in my power to 
quote at large the sentiments and reasonings of the Bisiican Re- 
PERTORY on this subject, in the number for October, 1831, p. 52). 
A distinction is there made, as to the /eading and the explanatory 
parts of a confession, w hich has called forth not a little reproach 
against New-Haven divines, as if it was of their invention. “ ‘There 
are, with regard to every doctrine, certain constituent, formal ideas, 
which enter into its very nature, and the rejection of which, is the re- 
jection of the doctrine ; and there are certain others, which are mere- 
ly accessory or explanatory.” As to the latter, it is stated, “ When 
the Confession was adopted by the Presbyterian church of this 
country, it was with the distinct understanding, that the mode of 
subscription did not imply strict uniformity of views.” We know 
from President Davies, what was the practice on this subject in his 
day. ‘We allowed the candidate to maintain his objections 
against any part of the Confession, and the judicatures judged 
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whether the articles objected to were essential to christianity ; and 
if they judged they were not, they would admit the candidate, not- 
withstanding his objections.’ > Later practice has been the same. 

The Minutes of the Presbytery of New-York, and of many others, 
and possibly the Records of the Princeton Board of Directors, can 
inform us, that the same measures have been more recently adopt- 
ed in relation to some articles embraced in the Confession of 
Faith. 

The views of the Puritan divines on this subject, are placed be- 
yond all doubt, by the famous ‘“‘ Heads of Agreement,” between 
the Presbyterians and Independents, in England, which also form 
a part of the Saybrook Platform. Strongly attached, as. these 
divines were, to their extended Confessions, they declared it suf- 
ficient “in matters of faith,” to “ own either the doctrinal part of 
those commonly called Articles of the Church of England, or the 
Confessions or Catechisms, shorter or longer, compiled by the 
Assembly at Westminster, or the Confession agreed on at the 
Savoy.” By this declaration, they expressly set aside, as unes- 
sential, a considerable number of statements of an “‘ explanatory” 
nature, which are contained in the Westminster Confession, but 
are omitted in the Thirty-Nine Articles. My limits will not per- 
mit me to collate these two formularies at length. Suffice it to 
say, that the “ Articles” wholly omit the doctrine of Adam’s being 
our federal head ; of his sin’s being tmputed to his descendants ; of our 
being an him seminally, and thus sharing in his transgression :— 
the doctrine, that Christ’s active obedience constituted a part of 
his atonement for sin; thatthe atonement operates in the way of 
discharging a debt, for those who are justified, and becomes effec- 
tual, by God's wmputing to them the obedience and satisfaction of 
Christ ;—the doctrine, that regeneration is something antecedent to 
conversion, and isa change in which man is wholly passive. ‘These, 
and other doctrines of an ‘‘ explanatory” nature, contained in the 
Westminster and Savoy Confessions, were certainly regarded as 
important by the Puritan divines; but the ground taken in the 
‘“‘ Heads of Agreement,” shows beyond all question, that they 
neither considered them essential to soundness in the faith, nor 
necessary to be maintained, as the condition of ministerial confi- 
dence and co-operation. 

But, waving all consideration of precedent and custom, it is 
plainly impossible, i in the nature of things, to secure such confor- 
mity, in every minute article of doctrine, as is implied in any other 
construction of these creeds, than the one now given. The pro- 


ject would be perfectly chimerical. Select, for illustration, the 


Presbyterian church, and the Westminster Confession. Here you 
have a voluminous creed, embracing a vast number of doctrinal 
points, some essential, and some unessential, to salvation, expressed 
in form and language purely human, and consequently differing 
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from the form and language of the bible. Does any mortal man 
believe, that the whole Presbyterian church, embracing 2150 or- 
dained and licensed preachers, and 247,964 communicants, could 
be pressed, by any moral machinery, into the same human mold ? 
Such an effect might be produced in the Roman church, where 
the spiritual head thinks for all the members, and where its de- 
crees or veto can be enforced by the iron arm of power; but 
among Protestants, where the current of thought is unrestrained 
and free, where religious investigation is not a sin, and where the 
bible is the only standard by which religious opinions, and even 
CREEDS themselves, are to be tried, no such thing is practicable. 
Let the question now be fairly met,—Shall every minister be de- 
posed, and every church-member be excommunicated, who does 
not, €2 animo, embrace every iota of every doctrine stated in this 
creed? The ground assumed and occupied by the “ Act and 
Testimony” brethren, would seem to require it. Are they per- 
fectly agreed among themselves? and are they quite sure, that 
there might not be a new war for orthodoxy, the moment the old 
one should be happily terminated? It might be well for them to 
think of this, lest a division, upon their principles, should seem to 
require a subdivision. But if the limited number who have sub- 
scribed this document, or given in their adhesion, (amounting to 
350* ordained and licensed preachers, out of 2150,) are all per- 
fectly agreed in every iota of doctrine, and receive the Westmin- 
ster Creed, in the same sense in which they receive the bible, 
only, that they do not think it inspired ; or, admitting they receive 
it with the same confidence with which they would receive the 
same amount of quotations from the bible; the same thing cannot 
be said of the Presbyterian church, as a body. What shall be 
done with those who disbelieve one point, or cherish a doubt on 
another? Shall they be cut off? Shall a minister be deposed, who 
rejects the doctrine of “ eternal generation,” and who does not 
believe, that this doctrine is taught in the passages referred to for 
proof, viz., John 1. 14, 18, which were undoubtedly designed to 
teach the opposite sentiment? Or shall another be pronounced 
unsound, and be treated accordingly, who does not believe in the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, in his existence, from the Father 
and the Son; and who should dare to say, that this doctrine is 
not taught in John xv. 26, and Galatians iv.6, where the mission 
of the Spirit into our world, and not his origin, or mode of exis- 
tence, is evidently intended ?+ Questions of this character might 
be multiplied to any extent; but it is unnecessary to detain the 
reader. ‘To attempt to bring a large body of men to entire con- 





* This is the number, according to ‘ The Presbyterian,” Jan. 22, 1835. 
t See Confession of Faith, chap. ii, sec. 3 
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formity in the extended creeds referred to, would be visionary, 
beyond a parallel, and was never attempted or anticipated by their 
framers. 

Should it be said, that neither the Westminster Confession, nor 
the Saybrook Platform, is as large as the bible, and that we expect 
perfect conformity in the acknowledgment of each and every part 
of the bible, and why not in ‘the form of sound words,” here pre- 
sented? ‘The reply is at hand. God made the bible, man the 
creeds. The first is the word of truth itself, the last is a human 
exposition, or commentary. These long creeds undertake to 
cover the whole ground of revelation ; and how is it possible, that 
a human production, so extensive, and one that virtually professes 
to settle the meaning of almost the entire book of God, should be 
perfect in all its parts? But these are not the only disabilities 
under which extended Confessions of Faith lie, if they are to be 
considered, not as containing simply ‘‘ the system” of orthodoxy, 
but as requiring a belief in every minute and specific sentiment 
they contain. ‘The bible must be believed, whatever becomes of 
human creeds. Confessions of Faith, in order to be received and 
adopted, in all their minutie of statements, must not only corres- 
pond, in all their multifarious parts, with themselves, but also with 
the bible. Is it to be expected, that such will be the fact? This 
would be to make the framers more than men. But the trouble 
does not end here. The bible reveals facts and principles ; and 
there they stand. ‘These are, every where and at all times, the 
same. But is it so with human creeds? What are they? Not 
merely a recital of facts and principles, copied from the bible ; 
but they aim at something more. ‘They undertake to explain 
these revealed facts and principles. And this is done by mere 
men; by men uninspired. Hence human creeds are always 
strongly tinged with the philosophy of the age in which they are 
framed. It is not so with the bible. It borrows nothing from the 
reigning philosophy, because it has nothing to explain, nothing to 
reconcile. It rigidly adheres to one fixed purpose, and that is, to 
tell men what is truth. Hence the bible, like its author, can live 
the same through every age. But the sphere of human creeds, (I 
speak of the larger creeds, and not of categorical declarations of 
belief in relation to a few points,) is very different. ‘They under- 
take to tell us the quo modo of the facts and principles of revela- 
tion ; and consequently, the popular mental philosophy of the 
age will be incorporated with their very structure, and disclose it- 
self in all their details. It is on this principle, and from not 
distinguishing between a Confession of Faith, that embraces a 
whole body of divinity, and is to be adopted as containing the true 
‘¢ system of doctrine,” and one which comprises a few prominent 
points, and is to be received totidem verbis, that the philosophical 
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errors of one age become the theological errors of another. Add 
to all this, t the proneness of man to pay a blind homage to anti- 
quity, especially if its main features are grand, and good, and mag- 
nificent ; and we are in possession of the real secret, why some men 
are almost conscience-bound not to receive a new idea on the 
subject of theology. Hence the cry against all improvements,— 
all new light, in religion. We shall never have a new BiBLe; but 
we are to expect improvements in the mode of understanding and 
explaining the bible ; and new light will continue to shine upon 
the holy page, with greater and greater intensity of brightness, 
while time shall last, and not improbably, while eternity rolls on 
its unwasting ages. 

The question relative to the animus imponentis, may now be 
considered as settled, at least, so far as the intention or purpose is 
concerned. And whois the tmposer of the confession, in the 
Presbyterian church, but the general assembly? And who but 
this body, has a right to decide upon the orthodoxy of its minis- 
ters? And this decision has been given again and again. It was 
the assembly, that directed the terms of subscription or adoption, 
and required the officers of the church to receive the Confessions 
of Faith in no other manner, than “ as containing the system of 
doctrine taught in the holy scriptures.” If any man receives and 
adopts the confession, in any other manner, he does something, 
that the zmposer has not required. Ministers have, for a series of 
years, been received by the presbyteries, from the Congregational 
churches of New-England, and this reception has been sanctioned 
by the general assembly, the j imposer of the creed, and the final 
judge in this case: and now, when a large proportion of its min- 
isters are from this origin, it is too late to raise a question on this 
subject. Indeed the assemBiy has never made any complaint. 
This authorized judge is satisfied with the orthodoxy of its minis- 
ters. Who, then, are these “ Act and Testimony” men, that 
usurp the prerogatives of another, and shoulder aside the only le- 
gitimate authority, that they themselves may exercise dominion 
over the church, and measure its or thodoxy by their own private 
judgment, contrary to the first principles of the constitution? They 
are a few ministers and ruling elders, who believe more, and in 
this sense, may be considered more orthodox, than the imposer of 
the creed requires. ‘These are the men who undertake, without 
any shadow of aclaim, and unsolicited by the church, to stand 
forth as the conservators of the general assembly, and to become, 
with regard to orthodoxy and heresy, judge, and jury, and sole 
dictators, in every case. There is an anti-presbyterial bearing in 
this thing, which ought not to be looked for from any men who 
have not actually passed the Rubicon, and stand high and dry on 
the ground of secession. ‘Taken in connection with the institutions 
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of the church to which they belong, there is an arrogance in this 
whole document, that borders upon | effrontery. 

The consequences of this course might well arrest the most ad- 
venturous footsteps, and cause the most fearless heart to misgive 
and tremble. This doctrine is the entering wedge of schism. 
Must, then, this large and lovely church be sundered? And for 
what? For nothing more than has existed, and been known, and 
tolerated, ever since its broad and deep foundations were laid in 
our native soil. Must the strong walls of this beautiful Zion be 
broken down, and the scattered fragments of her towers, and 
bulwarks, and palaces, cover the ground, and the ruins of her 
fallen greatness become the by-word of those who hate the Lord? 
Must her revivals cease, her songs be turned into wailing, and 
her peaceful sanctuaries be desecrated by the unhallowed scenes 
of contention and strife among brethren? And all this for what ? 
For just what our forefathers tolerated in an age far less catholic, 
in its general spirit, than the present. If these brethren press 
this matter, a century cannot repair the waste their unnatural war- 
fare will produce. The ruin will begin in the Presbyterian 
church, but it will not end there. ‘The same spirit,—a burning 
zeal for orthodoxy, which absorbs every other feeling, and over- 
looks every other interest,—will produce the same effect in New- 
England. ‘The churches there, too, must be split, on points of 
minor importance. Every interest in christendom must feel the 
shock. More than three thousand churches, and those the very 
churches, too, which have been most active and efficient in the 
distribution of bibles, and the printing of tracts, and the conversion 
of the heathen, must be rent, and distracted, and paralyzed. 
And for what? ‘To gratify a chivalrous spirit of knight-errantry, 
in prosecuting a crusade against heretics who do not exist. A 
deed is about to be done, which will make the earth darker than 
it was before; which will dash the hopes of the far-distant hea- 
then; which will be felt in the revenue that annually flows into 
the treasury of the Lord; which will cause the lovers of revivals 
to hang their harps high upon the willows, where, instead of 
mingling their melody with Zion’s songs, their strings will sigh in 
the breezes; which, if sainted spirits have eyes that see our world, 
and the scenes that are enacted upon it,—and those eyes were 
made for tears,—would cause a Rodeers, a Smalley, and a 
Dwigit, to weep over the desolations that must follow. These 
good men, and a multitude of kindred spirits, now im heaven, 
differed on these same minor points, on earth, but they loved as 
brethren ; and as brethren in our common Lord, they preserved 
THE UNITY of the church. Jota. 
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